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CHAPTER LV. 



FROM THB PEACE OF NIKIAB TO THE OLTMPIO FB8TITAL OF 
OLYMPIAD 90. 

Negotiations for peace during the winter after the battle of Amphipoli«.— 
Peace called the Peace of Nikias — concluded in March 421 b.c. Condi- 
tions of peace. — Peace accepted at Sparta by the majority of members 
of the Peloponnesian alliance. — The most powerful mem^rs of the alli- 
ance refuse to accept the truce — Boeotians, Megarians, Corinthians, and 
Eleians. — Position and feelings of the Lacedsemonians — their great 
anxiety for peace — their uncertain relations with Argos. — Steps taken 
by the Lacedaemonians to execute the peace — Amphipolis is not restored 
to Athens — the great allies of Sparta do not accept the peace. — Sepa- 
rate alliance for mutual defence concluded between Sparta and Athens.— 
Terms of the alliance. — Athens restores the Spartan captives. — Mis- 
management of the political interests of Athens by Nikias and the peace 
party. — By the terms of the alliance Athens renounced all the advan- 
tages of her position in reference to the Lacedaemonians — she gained 
none of those concessions upon whicli she calculated, while they gained 
materially. — Discontent and remonstrances of the Athenians against 
Sparta in consequence of the non-performance of the conditions — they 
repent of having given up the captives — excuses of Sparta. — New com- 
binations in Peloponnesus — suspicion entertained of concert between 
Sparta and Athens — Argos stands prominently forward — state of Am>9 

— aristocratical regiment of one thousand formed in that city. — The 
Corinthians prevail upon Argos to stand forward as head of a new Pclo- 

* ponnesian alliance. — Congress of recusant Peloponnesian allies at Corinth 

— the Mantineians join Argos — state of Arcadia — rivalship of Tegea 
and Mantineia. — Remonstrances of Lacedaemonian envoys at the con- 
gress at Corinth — redefence of the Corinthians — pretence of religions 
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scrapie. — The Boeotians and Megarians refdse to break with Sparta, or 
to aUy themselves with Argos — the Corinthians hesitate in actually join- 
ing Argos. — The Eleians become allies of Argos — their reasons for 
doing so — relations with Lepreum — the Corinthians now join Argos 
also. — Kefnsal of Tegea to separate from Sparta. — The Corinthians are 
disheartened — their application through the Boeotians to Athens. — The 
Lacedaemonians emancipate the Arcadian subjects of Mantineia — they 
plant the Brasidean Helots at Lepreum. — Treatment of the Spartan cap- 
tives after their liberation from Athens and return to Sparta — they are 
disfranchised for a time and in a qualified manner. — Tne Athenians re- 
capture SkidnS — put to death all the adult males. — Political relations 
in Peloponnesus — change of ephors at Sparta — the new ephors are 
hostile to Athens. — Congress at Sparta — Athenian, Boeotian, and Co- 
rinthian deputies, present — long debates, but no settlement attained of 
any one of the disputed points — intrienes of the anti- Athenian ephors 

— Kleobulus and XenarSs. — These epnors try to bring about underhand 
on alliance between Sparta and Argos, through the Boeotians — the pro- 
ject fails. — The Lacedaemonians conclude a special allianee with the 
Boeotians, thereby violating their alliance with Athens — the Boeotians 
raze Panaktum to the ground. — Application from the Argeians to Sparta, 
to renew the expiring treaty. Project of renewed treaty agreed upon. 
Curious stipulation about combat by champions, to keep the question 
open about the title to Thyrea. — Lacedsemonian envoys go first toBoeo- 
tia, next to Athens — they find Panaktum demolished — they ask for the 
cession of Pylos from Athens. — The envoys are badly received at Athens 

— angry feeling against the Lacedeemonians. — Alkibiad^ stands for- 
ward as a party-leader. His education and character. — Great energy 
and capacity of AlkibiadSs in public affairs — his reckless expenditure — 
lawless demeanor — unprincipled character, inspiring suspicion and alana 

— military service. — Alkibiad^s — Sokrates — the Sophists. — Conflict- 
ing sentiments entertained towards AlkibiadSs — his great energy and 
capacity. Admiration, fear, hatred, and jealousy, which he inspires. — 
Alkibiades tries to renew the ancient but interrupted connection of his 
ancestors with Lacedaemon, as proxeni. — The Spartans reject his ad- 
vances — he turns against them — alters his politics, and becomes their 
enemy at Athens. — He tries to bring Athens into alliance with Argos. — 
He induces the Argeians to send envoys to Athens — the Argeians 
eagerly embrace this opening, and drop their negotiations with Sparta. — 
Embassy of the Lacedaemonians to Athens, to press the Athenians not to 
throw up the alliance. The envoys are favorably received. — Trick by 
which Alkibiades cheats and disgraces the envoys, and baffles the Lace- 
daemonian project. Indignation of the Athenians against Sparta. — 
Nikias prevails with the assembly to send himself and others as envoys 
to Sparta, in order to clear up the embarrassment. — Failure of the em- 
bassy of Nikias at Sparta — Athens concludes the alliance with Argos, 
Elis, and Mantineia. — Conditions of this convention and alliance. — 
Complicated relations among the Grecian states as to treaty and alliance. 

— Olympic festival of the 90th Olympiad, July 420 B.C., its memorable 
character. — First appearance of Athens at the Olympic festival since the 
beginning of the war. Immense display of Alkibiades in the chariot- 
race. — The Eleians exclude the Spartan sacred legation from this Oljrm- 
pic festival, in consequence of alleged violation of the Olympic truce. — 
Alarm felt at the festival lest the Spartans should come in arms. — De- 
pressed estimation of Sparta throughout Greece — Herakleia 1-61 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

VBOM THB FBBTIYAX. OT OLYMPIAD 90, DOWK TO IBM BATTLE OT 
XAKTIITEIA. 

New policy of Athens, attempted by Alkibiadds. — Expedition of Alkibiad^ 
into the interior of Peloponnesas. — Attack npon Epidanrns bj Ai^gos 
and Athens.— liOTements of the Spartans and Argeians. — The sacred 
month Kameias — trick played by the Ai^eians with their calendar — 
Congress at Mantineia for peace — the discussions proTO abortive. >-» 
Athenian lordship of the sea — the alliance between Athens and Sparta 
continnes in name, bat is indirectly riolated by both. — Invasion of Aigos 
by Agis and the I^icedsBmonians, Boeotians, and Corinthians. — Approach 
of the invaders to Aigos by different lines of march. — Superior forces 
and advantageous position of the invaders—- danger of Argos — Agis 
takes npon hun to grant an armistice to the Aigeians, and wiuidraws the 
army — dissatisfaction of the allies. — Severe censure against Agis on 
his retom to Sparta. — Tardy arrival of Alkibiadds, Lachte, etc., with 
the Athenian contingent at Argos — expedition of Athenians, Eleians, 
Mantineians, and Argeians, against the Arcadian town of Orchomenns.— 
Plans against Tegea — the Eleians return home. — Danger of Tegea -— 
Agis ami the LacedsBmonians march to its relief. — Manoeuvres of Agis 
to bring on a battle on fair ground. — Forward march and new position 
of the Axgeians. — The Lacedsemonians are surprised : Uieir sudden and 
ready formation into battle order. — Gradation or command and responsi- 
bility peculiar to the Lacedsemonian army. — Lacedaemonian line : priv- 
ileged post of the Skiritae on the left. — Uncertain numbers of both 
armies. — Preliminary harangues to the soldiers. — Battle of Mantineia. 
— Movement ordered b^ Agis, on the instant before the battle ; his order 
disobeyed. His left wing is defeated. — Complete ultimate victory of 
the Lacedaemonians. — Great effects of the victory in reestablishing the 
reputation of Sparta. — Operations of Argeians, Eleians, etc., near Epi- 
danrns. — Political change at Argos, arising out of the battle of Mantineia. 
— Oligarchical conspiracy of the Thousand-regiment at Argos, in con- 
cert with the Lacedaemonians. — Treaty of peace between Sparta and 
Ai^os. — Treaty of alliance between Sparta and Aigos — dissolution of 
the alliance of Argos with Athens, Mantineia, and Elis. — Submission of 
Mantineia to Sparta. — Oligarchical revolution effected at Argos by the 
Thousand, in concert with the Lacedaemonians. — Oligarchy in Sikyon 
and the towns in Achaia. — Violences of the Thousand at Argos : coun- 
ter-revolution in that town : restoration of the democracy. — Proceedings 
of the restored Argeian Demos: tardiness of Sparta. — Alkibiades at 
Argos: measures for the protection of the democracy. — Nominal peace, 
but precarious relations, between Athens and Sparta. — Relations of 
Athens with Perdikkas of Macedonia. — Negligence of Athens about 
AmphipoUs : improvidence of Nikias and the peace-party : adventurous 
speculations of Alkibiades. — Projected contention of ostracism between 
Nikias and Alkibiades. Proposition supported by Hyperbolus. — Gradual 
desuetude of the ostracism, as the democracy became assured. — Siege of 
Melos by the Athenians. — Dialogue set forth by Thucydides, between 
the Athenian envoys and the Executive Council of Melos. — Language 
represented by Thucydides as having been held by the Athenian envoys . 

A* 
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— with the replies of the Meliaas. — Refiual of the Melians to sahxnit. — 
Siege and capture of MSlos. — Remarks upon the event. — View t^Ucen 
hj ThucvdidSs of this incident. — Place which it occupies in the general 
historical conception of Thucydides 61-118 



CHAPTER LVII. 

8ICILIAK AFFAIBS AFTEB THE EXTINCTIOIT OF THE QBLONIAir DTKA8TT. 

Esroulsion of the Qelonian dynasty from Syracuse, and of other despots 
Rom the olhet Sicilian towns. — Large changes of resident inhabitants — 
effects of this fact. — Relatire power and condition of the Sicilian cities. 
Political dissensions at Syracuse. Ostracism tried and abandoned. — 
Power and foreign exploits of Syracuse. — Sikels in the interior of Sicily 
— the Sikel prince Duketius — he founds the new Sikel town of Palikl. 
— Exploits of Duketius — he is defeated and becomes the prisoner of the 
S^rracusans, who spare him, and send him to Corinth. — Duketius breaks 
his parole and returns to Sicily. — Conquests of Syracuse in the interior 
of Sicily — death of Duketius. — Prosperity and power of Agrigentum. — 
Intellectual moTcment in Sicily — EmpedoklSs — Tisias — Korax — Gor- 
p^as. — Sicilian cities — their condition and proceedings at the first break- 
mg out of the Peloponnesian war, 431 b.c. — Relations of Sicily to 
Atiiens and Sparta — altered by the quarrel between Corinth and Kor- 
kyra and the intenrention of Athens. — Expectations entertained by 
Sparta of aid from the Sicilian Dorians, at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Expectations not realized. — The Dorian cities in Sicily 
attack the Ionian cities in Sicily. — The Ionic cities in Sicily solicit aid 
from Athens — first Athenian expedition to Sicily under LacbSs. — 
Second expedition under Pythodorus. — Indecisive operations near Mes- 
s6nS and Rhegium. — Defeat of the Messenians by the Naxians and 
Sikels, near Naxos. — Eurymedon and Sophokl^s, with a larger Athe- 
nian fleet, arrive in Sicily. — Congress or the Sicilian cities at Gela. 
Speech of HermokratSs. — Greneral peace made between the Sicilian cities. 
Eurymedon accedes to the peace, and withdraws the Athenian fleet. — 
Displeasure of the Athenians against Eurymedon and his colleagues. — 
Intestine dissension in Ijeontini — expulsion of the Leontine Demos, by 
the aid of Syracuse. — Application of the Leontine Demos for help to 
Athens. The Athenians send Phseax to make observations. — Leontini 
depopulated — the Demos expelled — Leontine exiles at Athens. — War 
between Selinus and Egesta — the latter applies to Athens for aid. -r- 
Promises of the Egestasans : motives offered to Athens for intervention 
in Sicily. — Alkibiades warmly espouses then- cause, and advises inter- 
vention. — Inspecting commissioners despatched by the Athenians to 
Egesta — frauds practised by the Egestseans to delude them. — Return of 
the commissioners to Athens — impression produced by their report. 
Resolution taken to send an expedition to Sicily. — Embarrassment of 
Nikias as opposer of the expedition. — Speech of Nikias at the second 
assembly held by the Athenians. — Reply of Alkibiades. — The assembly 
favorable to the views of Alkibiadfe — adheres to the resolution of sailing 
to Sicily. — Second speech of Nikias — exaggerating the difficulties and 
dangers of the expedition, and demanding a force on the lai^gest scale. — 
Effect of this speech — increased eagerness of the assembly for the expe- 
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ditioB — order and imaiiimitT in refe i eu ce to the plan. — Exritement in 
the city amon^ all classes — great increase in the scale on which the ex- 
pedition was pkuined. — Large preparations made for the expedition. — 
Beyiew o€ these preliminary^ proceedings to the Sicilian expedition. — 
Advice and influence of Nikias. — Adrice and influence of Alkihindes. — 
Atiiiens believed herself entitled to be mistress of the islands as well as of 
the sea 1 18-162 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

FBOK THX BBSOLUTION OF THX ATHSNIAN8 TO ATTACK STSAOUSE, 
BOWN TO THB FIBBT WIITTBB AFTSR THXIS ARXITAL IV 8ICILT. 

Preparations for the expedition against Sicily — general enthusiasm and 
sanguine hopes at Athens. — Abundance in the Athenian treasury — dis- 
play of wealth as well as of force in the armament. — Mutilation of the 
Hermce at Athens. Numbers and sanctity of the Hennse. — Violent ex- 
citement and religious alarm produced by the act at Athens. — The 
authors of the act unknown — but it was certainly done by design and 
conspiracy. — Various parties suspected — great probability beforehand 
that it would induce the Athenians to abandon or postpone the expedi- 
tion. — The political enemies of AlkibiadSs take advantage of the reign- 
ing excitement to try and ruin him. — Anxiety of the Athenians to detect 
and punish the conspirators — rewards oflered for information. — In- 
formations given in — commissioners of inquiry appointed. — Urst accu- 
sation of A&ibiad§8, of having profaned and divulged the Elensinian 
mysteries. — Violent speeches in the assembly against Alkibiades unfa- 
vorably received. — He denies the charge and demands immediate trial — 
his demand is eluded by his enemies. — Departure of the armament from 
Pdnens — splendor and exciting character of the spectacle. — Solemni- 
ties of parting, on shipboard and on the water*8 edge. — Full muster of 
, the armament at Koncyra. — Progress to Rhegium — cold reception by 
the Italian cities. — Peeling at Syracuse as to the approaching armament 

— disposition to undervalue its magnitude, and even to question its in- 
tended coming. — Strenuous exhortations of Hermokrat^, to be prepared. 

— Temper and parties in the Syracusan assembly. — Reply of Athenag- 
oras, the popular orator. — Interposition of the strat^ to moderate the 
violence of the debate. — Relative position of Athenagoras and other par- 
tics at Syracuse. — Pacific dispositions of Athenagoras. — His general 
denunciations against the oligarchical youth were well founded. — Active 
preparations at Syracuse on the approach of the Athenian armament. — 
Discouragement of the Athenians at Rhegium on learning the truth 
respecting the poverty of Egesta. — The Athenian generals discuss their 
plan of action — opinion of Nikias. — Opinion of Alkibiades. — Opinion 
of Lamachus. — Superior discernment of Lamachus — plan of Alkibiades 
preferred. — Alkibiades at Messene — Naxos joins the Athenians. Empty 
display of the armament. — Alkibiades at Katana — the Athenians mas- 
ters of Katana — they establish their station there. Refusal of Kamarina. 

— Alkibiades is summoned home to take his trial. — Peelings and pro- 
ceedings at Athens since the departure of the armament. — Number of 
citizens imprisoned on suspicion — increased agony of the public mind. — 
Peisander and Chariklds the oommiflsioners of inquiry. ^lofomuttion of 
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Diokleid^s. — More prisoners arrested — increased terror In the citr — An- 
dokid^s among the persons imprisoned.^— Andokid^s is solicited hj his 
fellow-prisoners to stand forward and gire information — he complies. — 
Andokidds designates the authors of the mutilation of the Hermas — con- 
sequence of his revelations. — Questionable authority of Andokidds, as to 
what he himself really stated in information. — Belief of the Athenians in 
his information — its tranquillizing effects. — Anxiety and alarm revived, 
respecting the persons concerned in the profanation of the Eleusinian mjrs- 
teries. — Revival of the accusation against Alkibiadds. — Indictment pre- 
sented by Thessalus, son of Kimon, against Alkibiad6s. — Resolution to 
send Cor AlkibiadSs home from Sicily to be tried. — Alkibiad6s quits the 
army, as if to come home : makes his escape at Thurii, and retires to Pelo- 
ponnesus. — Conduct of the Athenian public in reference to Alkibiad^s — 
how far blamable. Conduct of his enemies. — Mischief to Athens from the 
banishment of Alkibiadds. Languid operations of the Sicilian armament 
under Nikias. — Increase of confidence and preparations at Syracuse, aris- 
ing from the delays of Nikias. — Manoeuvre of Nikias from Katana — he 
lands his forces in the Great Harbor of Syracuse. — Return of the Syracusan 
army from Katana to the Great Harbor — preparations for fighting Nikias. 
— Feelings of the ancient soldier. — Harangue of Nikias. — Battle near 
the Olympieion — victory of the Athenians. — Unabated confidence of 
the Syracusans — they garrison the Olympieion — Nikias reembarks his 
army, and returns to Katana. — He determines to take up his winter 
quarters at Katana, and sends to Athens for reinforcements of horse. — 
His failure at Messene, through the betrayal by Alkibiad^. — Salutary 
lesson to the Syracusans, arising out of the recent defeat — mischiefs to 
the Athenians from the delay of Nikias. — Confidence of the Athenhms 
at home in Nikias — their good temper — they send to him the reinforce- 
ments demanded. — Determined feeling at Syracuse — improved meas- 
ures of defence — recommendations of HermokratSs. — Enlaigement of 
the fortifications of Syracuse. Improvement of their situation. Increase 
of the difiiculties of Nikias. — Hermokratis and Euph^mus — counter- 
envoys at Kamarina. — Speech of Euphdmus. — The Kamarinseans main- 
tain practical neutrality. — "Winter proceedings of Nikias from his quar- 
ters at Katana. — Syracusan envoys sent to solicit aid from Corinth and 
Sparta. — Alkibiades at Sparta — his intense hostility to Athens. — 
Speech of AlkibiadSs in the Lacedaemonian assembly. — Great effect of 
his speech on the Peloponnesians. — Misrepresentations contained in the 
speech. — Resolutions of the Spartans. — The LacedaBmonians send Gy- 
lippus to Syracuse 163-243 



CHAPTER LIX. 

VROU THB COHMENCEMBNT OF THE BIBOB OF BTRACUSE BT NIKIAS, 
DOWN TO THB SECOND ATHENIAN EXPEDITION UNDER DEMOSTHENES, 
AND THB RESUMPTION OF THB GENERAL WAR. 

Movements of Nikias in the eariy spring. — Local condition and fortifica- 
tions of Syracuse, at the time when Nikias arrived. — Inner and Outer 
City. — Localities without the wall of the outer city — Epipolse. — Possi- 
bilities of the siege when Nikias first arrived in Sicily — increase of diflS- 
culties through his delay. — Increased importance of the upper ground 
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of EpipolA. Inteiition of the STmcaaans to occapy the sammic of Epi- 
pol». — The gominit is surprised by the Athenians. — The success of this 
surprise was essential to the effective future prosecution of the siege.— 
"Fint operations of the siege. — Central work of the Athenians on £pi- 
poke, called The Circle. — First counter-wall of the Syracusans. — Its 
direction, south of the Athenian circle — its completion. — It is stormed, 
taken, and destroyed b^ the Athenians. — IfUuas occupies the southern 
cliff — and prosecutes his line of blockade south of the Circle. — Second 
counter-work of the Syracusans — reaching across the marsh, south of 
EpipolsB, to the rirer Anapus. — This counter-work attacked and taken 
byLamachus — general battle — death of Lamachus. — Danger of the 
Athenian circle and of Nikias — victoiTof the Athenians. — Entrance 
of the Athenian fleet into the Great Harbor. — The southern portion of 
the wall of blockade, across the marsh to the Great Harbor, is prosecut- 
ed and nearly finished. — The Syracusans offer no farther obstruction — 
despondency at Syracuse — increasing closeness of the siege. — Order 
of the besieging operations snccessirely undertaken by the Athenians. — 
Triumphant prospects of the Athenians. Disposition among the Sikels 
and Italian Greeks to favor them. — Conduct of Nikias — his correspon- 
dents in the interior of Syracuse. — Confidence of Nikias — comparative 
languor of his operations. — Approach of Gylippus — he despairs of re- 
lieving Syracuse. — Progress of Gylippus, in spite of discouraging reports. 
— Approach of Gylippus is made known to Nikias. Facility of prevent- 
ing his farther advance — Nikias despises him, and leaves him to come 
unobstructed. He lands at Himera in Sicily. — Blindness of Nikias — 
egregious mistake of letting in Gylippus. — Gylippus levies an army and 
mardies across Sicily from Himera to Syracuse. — The Corinthian Gog- 
gylus reaches Syracuse before Gylippus — just in time to hinder the 
town from capitulating. — Gylippus with his new-levied force enters Syr- 
acuse unopposed. — Unaccountable inaction of Nikias. — Vigorous and 
aggressive measures of Gylippus, immediately on arriving. — Gylippus 
surprises and captures the Athenian fort of Labdalum. — He begins the 
construction of a third counter^wall, on the north side of the Athenian 
circle. — Nikias fortifies Cape Plemmyrium. — Inconveniences of Plem- 
myrium as a maritime station — mischief which ensues to the Athe- 
nian naval strength. — Operations of Gylippus in the field — his defeat. 
— His decisive victory — the Athenians are shut up within their 
lines. The Syracusan counter-wall is carried on so far as to cut the 
Athenian line of blockade. — Farther defences provided by Gylippus, 
joining the higher part of Epipolae with the city wall. — Confidence of 
Gylippus and the- Syracusans — aggressive plans against the Athenians, 
even on the sea. — Discouragement of Nikias and the Athenians. — Nik- 
ias sends home a despatch to Athens, soliciting reinforcements. — De- 
spatch of Nikias to the Athenian people. — Resolution of the Athenians 
to send Demosthends witli a second armament. — Remarks upon the de- 
spatch of Nikias. — Former despatches of Nikias. — Effect of his despatch 
upon the Athenians. — Treatment of Nikias by the Athenians. — Capital 
mistake committed by the Athenians. — Hostilities from Sparta certain 
and impending. — Resolution of Sparta to invade Attica forthwith, and 
to send farther reinforcements to Sicily 243-286 
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CHAPTER LX. 

FBOH THE RESUMPTION OF DIRECT HOSTILITIES BETWEEN ATHENS AND 
SPABTA, DOWN TO THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN ARMAMENT 
IN SICILY. 

Active warlike preparations throughout Greece during the winter of 414- 
413 B.C. — Invasion of Attica by Agis and the Peloponnesian force — 
fortification of Dekeleia. — Second expedition from Athens against Syra- 
cuse, under Demosthenes. — Operations of Gylippus at Syracuse. He 
determines to attack the Athenians at sea. — Naval combat in the har- 
bor of Syracuse — the Athenians victorious. — Gylippus surprises and 
takes Plemmyrium. — Important consequences of the capture. — Increased 
spirits and confidence of the Syracusans, even for sea-fight. — Efforts 
of the Syracusans to procure farther reinforcements from the Sicilian 
towns. — Conflicts between the Athenians and Syracusans in the Great 
Harbor. — ^Defeat of a Sicilian reinforcement marching to aid Syracuse. 

— Renewed attack by Gvlippus on the Athenians. — ^Disadvantages of 
the Athenian fleet in the harbor. Their naval tactics impossible in the 
narrow space. — Improvements in Syracusan ships suited to the narrow 
space. — The Syracusans threaten attack upon the Athenian naval sta- 
tion. — Additional preparations of Nikias — battle renewed. — Complete 
defeat of the Athenians. — Danger of the Athenian armament — arrival 
of Demosthenes with the second armament. — Voyage of Demosthenes 
from Korkyra. — Imposing effect of his entry into the Great Harbor. — 
Revived courage of the Athenians. Judicious and decisive resolutions 
of Demosthenes. — Position and plans of Demosthen^. — Nocturnal 
march of Demosthenes to surprise Epipolae, and turn the Syracusan line 
of defence. — Partial success at first — complete and ruinous defeat finally. 

— Disorder of the Athenians — great loss in the flight. — Elate spirits, 
and renewed aggresive plans, of the Syracusans. — Deliberation and dif- 
ferent opinions of the Athenian generals. — Demosthenes insists on de- 
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CHAPTER LV- 

FBOM THE PEACE OP NIKIAS TO THE OLYMPIC FESTIVAL OF 
OLYMPIAD NINETY. 

My last diapter and last volume terminated with the peace 
called the Peace of Nikias, concluded in March 421 b.o^ between 
Athens and the Spartan confederacy, for fifty years. 

This peace — negotiated during the autumn and winter suc- 
ceeding the defeat of the Athenians at Amphipolis, wherein 
both £[leon and Brasidas were slain — resulted partly fix>m the 
extraordinary anxiety of the Spartans to recover their captives 
who had b€«n taken at Sphakteria, partly from the discourage- 
ment of the Athenians, leading them to listen to the peace-party 
who fcted with Nikias. The general principle adopted for. 
the peace was, the restitution by both parties of what had been 
acquired by war, yet excluding such places as had been surren* 
dered by capitulation : according to which reserve the Athenians, 
while prevented from recovering Platsea, continued to hold 
Nisaea, the harbor of Megara. The Lacedaemonians engaged to 
restore Amphipolis to Athens, and to relinquish their connection 
with the revolted allies of Athens in Thrace; that is, Argilus, 
Stageirus, Akanthus, Skolus, Olynthus, and Spartdlos. These 
six cities, however, were not to be enrolled as allies of Athens 
unless they chose voluntarily to become so, but <Mily to pay reg- 

TOL. VIL 1 lOC 
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ularly to Athens the tribute originally assessed bj AristeidSs, as 
a sort of recompense for the protiection of the JSgean sea against 
private war or piracy. Any inhabitant of Amphipolis or the 
other cities, who chose to leave them, was at liberty to do so, and 
to carry away his property. Farther, the Lacedaemonians cov- 
enanted to restore Fanaktum to Athens, together with all the 
Athenian prisoners in their possession. As to Ski6ng, Tordn§, 
and Sermylus, the Athenians were declared free to take their 
own measures. On their part, they engaged to release all cap- 
tives in their hands, either of Sparta or her allies ; to restore 
Pylus, Kyth^ra, Methdn^, Pteleon, and Atalantd ; and to liberate 
all the Peloponnesian or Brasidean soldiers now under blockade 
in Skidnd. 

Provision was also made, by special articles, that all Greeks 
should have free access to the sacred Pan-Hellenic festivals, 
either by land or sea ; and that the autonomy of the Delphian 
temple should be guaranteed. 

The contracting parties swore to abstain in future from all 
injuiy to each other, ^d to settle by amicable decision any dis- 
pute which might arise.^ 

Lastly, it was provided that if any matter should afterwards 
<occur as having been forgotten, the Athenians and Lacedsemo- 
sians might by mutual consent amend the treaty as they thought 
fit. So prepared, the oaths were interchanged between seventeen 
•principal Athenians and as many principal Lacedaemonians. 
- Earnestly bent as Sparta herself was upon the peace, and 
Tatified as it had been by the vote of a majority among her con- 
'federates, still, there was a powerful minority who not only re- 
fused their assent but strenuously protested against its conditions. 
The Corinthians were ^liscontented because they did not receive 
back SoUium and Anaktorium ; the Megarians, because they did 
not regain Nisaea ; the Boeotians, because Fanaktum was to be 
restored to Athens: the Eleians also on some other ground 
which we do not distinctly know. . All of them, moreover, took 
•common offence at the article which provided that Athens and 
Sparta might, by mutual consent, and without consulting the 
allies, amend the treaty in any way that they thought proper.^ 

» Thuqyd. v, 17-29. « Thucyd. v, 18. 
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Though the peace was sworn, therefore, the most powerful mein- 
bers of the Spartan confederacy remained all recusant 

So strong was the interest of the Spartans themselves, how- 
ever, that having obtained the favorable vote of the majority, 
they resolved to carry the peace through, even at the risk of 
breaking up the confederacy. Besides the earnest desire of 
recovering their captives from the Athenians, they were farther 
alarmed by the fact that their truce for thirty years concluded 
with Argos was just now expiring. They had indeed made ap- 
plication to Argos for renewing it, through Lichas the Spartan 
proxenus of that city. But the Argeians had refused, except 
upon the inadmissible condition that the border territory of Ky- 
nuria should be ceded to them : there was reason to fear therefore 
that this new and powerful force might be thrown into the scale 
of Athens, if war were allowed to continue. i 

Accordingly, no sooner had the peace been sworn than the 
Spartans proceeded to execute its provisions. Lots being drawn 
to determine whether Sparta or Athens should be the first to 
*make the cessions required, the Athenians drew the favorable 
lot : an advantage so very great, under the circumstances, 
that Theophrastus affirmed Nikias to huve gained the point 
by bribery. There is no ground for believing such alleged 
bribery ; the rather, as we shall presently find Nikias gratu- 
itously throwing away most of the benefit which the lucky lot 
conferred.2 

The Spartans began their compliance by forthwith releasing 
all the Athenian prisoners in their hands, and despatching Is- 
chagoras with two other envoys to Amphipolis and the Thracian 
towns. These envoys were directed to proclaim the peace as 
well as to enforce its observance upon the Thracian towns, and 
especially to command Klearidas, the Spartan commander in 
Amphipolis, that he should surrender the town to the Athenians. 
But on arriving in Thrace, these envoys met with nothing but 
unanimous opposition : and so energetic were the remonstrances 
of the Chalkidians, both in Amphipolis and out of it, that even 
Klearidas refused obedience to his own government, pretending 
that he was not strong enough to surrender the place against the 

* Thucyd. v, 14, 22, 76. * Plutarch. Nikias, c. 10. 
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resistance of the Chalkidians. Thus completely baffled, the 
envoys returned to Sparta, whither Elearidas thought it prudent 
to accompany them, partly to explain his own conduct, partly in 
hopes of being able to procure some modification of the terms. 
But he found this impossible, and he was sent back to Amphip- 
olis with peremptory orders to surrender the place to the Athe- 
nians, if it could possibly be done ; if that should prove beyond 
his force, then to come away, and bring home every Peloponne- 
sian soldier in the garrison. Perhaps the surrender was really 
impracticable to a force no greater than that which Klearidas 
commanded, since the reluctance of the population was doubtless 
obstinate. At any rate, he represented it to be impracticable : 
the troops accordingly came home, but the Athenians still re- 
mained excluded from Amphipolis, and all the stipulations of the 
peace respecting the Thracian towns remained unperformed. 
Nor was this alL The envoys from the recusant minority (Cor- 
inthians and others), after having gone home for instructions, 
had now come back to Sparta with increased repugnance and 
protest against the injustice of the peace, so that all the efforts ' 
of the Spartans to bring them to compliance were fruitless.^ 

The latter were m)w in serious embarrassment Not having 
executed their portion of the treaty, they could not demand that 
Athens should execute hers : and they were threatened with the 
double misfortune of forfeiting the confidence of their allies 
without acquiring any one of the advantages of the treaty. In 
this dilemma they determined to enter into closer relations, and 
separate relations, with Athens, at all hazard of offending their 
allies. Of the enmity of Argos, if unaiSed by Athens, they had 
little apprehension; while the moment was now favorable for 
alliance with Athens, from the decided pacific tendencies reigning 
on both sides, as well as from the known philo-Laconian senti- 
ment of the leaders Nikias and Laches. The Athenian envoys 
had remained at Sparta ever since the swearing of the peace, 
awaiting the fulfilment of the conditions ; Nikias or Laches, one 
or both, being very probably among them. When they saw that 
Sparta was unable to fulfil her bond, so that the treaty seemed 
likely to be cancelled, they would doubtless encourage, and per- 

* Thucyd.v, 21,22. 
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haps may even have snggested, the idea of a separate allianoe 
between Sparta and Athens, as the onlj expedient for covering 
the deficiency ; promising that under that alliance the Spartan 
captives should be restored. Accordingly, a treaty was concluded 
between the two, for fifty years ; not merely of peace, but of 
defensive alliance. Each party pledged itself to assist in repel- 
ling any invaders of the territory of the other, to treat them as 
enemies, and not to conclude peace with them without the consent 
of the other. This was the single provision of the alliance, with 
one addition, however, of no mean importance, for the security 
of Laoedaemon. The Athenians engaged to lend their best and 
most energetic aid in putting down any rising of the Helots 
which might occur in Laconia. Such a provision indicates pow- 
erfully the uneasiness felt by the Lacedaemonians respecting their 
serf-population : but at the present moment it was of peculiar 
value to them, since it bound the Athenians to restrain, if not 
to withdraw, the Messenian garrison of Fylos, planted there 
by themselves for the express purpose of provoking the Helots 
to revolt. 

An alliance with stipulations so few and simple took no long 
time to discuss. It was concluded very speedily after the return 
of the envoys from Amphipolis, probably not more than a month 
or two after the former peace. It was sworn to by the same 
individuals on both sides ; with similar declaration that the oath 
should be annually renewed, and also with similar proviso that 
Sparta and Athens might by mutual consent either enlarge or 
contract the terms, withoat violating the oath.* Moreover, the 
treaty was directed to be inscribed on two columns : one to be set 
up in the temple of Apollo at Amyklae, the other in the temple 
of Athene, in the acropolis of Athens. 

The most important result of this new alliance was something 

* Thticyd. V, 23. The treaty of alliance seems to hare been drawn np at 
Sparta, and approved or concerted with the Athenian envoys ; then sent to 
Athens, and there adopted by the people; then sworn to on both sides. 
The interval between this second treaty and the first {ov noXX^ varepov, v, 
24), may have been more than a month ; for it comprised the visit of the 
XiacedflBmonian envoys to Amphipolis and the other towns of Thrace, the 
manifestation of resistance in those towns, and the return of Klearidas to 
Sparta to give an account of his conduct. 
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not specified in its provisions, bat understood, we may be well 
assured, between the Spartan ephors and Nikias at the time when 
it was concluded. All the Spartan captives at Athens were forth- 
with restored.* 

Nothing can demonstrate more powerfully the pacific and 
acquiescent feeling now reigning at Athens, as well as the strong 
philo-Laconian inclinations of her leading men (at this moment 
Alkibiad^ was competing with Nikias for the favor of Sparta, 
as will be stated presently)^ than the terms of this alliance,, 
which bound Athens to assist in keeping down the Helots, and 
the still more important after-proceeding, of restoring the Spar- 
tan captives. Athens thus parted irrevocably with her best card, 
and promised to renounce her second best, without obtaining the 
smallest equivalent beyond what was contained in the oath of 
Sparta to become her ally. For the last three years and a half, 
ever since the capture of Sphakteria, the possession of these 
captives had placed her in a position of decided advantage in 
regard to her chief enemy ; advantage, however, which had to a 
certain extent been countervailed by subsequent losses. This 
state of things was fairly enough represented by the treaty of 
peace deliberately discussed during the winter, and sworn to at 
the commencement of spring, whereby a string of concessions, 
reciprocal and balancing, had been imposed on both parties. 
Moreover, Athens had been lucky enough in drawing lots to find 
hei*self enabled to wait for the actual fulfilment of such conces- 
sions by the Spartans, before she consummated her own. Now 
the Spartans had not as yet realized any one of their promised 
concessions : nay, more ; in trying to do so, they had displayed 
such a want either of power or of will, as made it plain, that 
nothing short of the most stringent necessity would convert their 
promises into realities. Yet, under these marked indications^ 
Nikias persuades his countrymen to conclude a second treaty 
which practically annuls the first, and which insures to the 
Spartans gratuitously all the main benefits of the first, with little 
or none of the correlative sacrifices. The alliance of Sparta 
could hardly be said to count as a consideration : for that alliance 
was at this moment, under the uncertain relations with Argos, 

* Thucyd. v, 24. 
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not less valuable to Sparta betielf than to Athens. Thare oan 
be little doubt that, if the game of Athens had now been played 
with pradence, she might have reooTered Amphipolis in exchange 
for the captives : for the inability of Klearidas to make over the 
place, even if we grant it to have been a real fact and not merely 
amnlated, might have been removed by decisive cooperation on 
the part of Sparta with an Athenian armament sent to occupy 
the place. In fact, that which Athens was now induced to gran^ 
was precisely the original proposition transmitted to her by the 
LaoedsemoniaDS four years before, when the hoplites were first 
inclosed in Sphakteria, but before the actual capture. They, 
then tendered no equivalent, but merely said, through their 
envoys, ^ Give us the men in the island, and accept in exobangQ 
peace, together with our alliance."^ At that moment there were 
some plausible reasons in favor of granting the proposition : but 
even then,«the case of Kleon against it was also plausible and 
powerful, when he contended that Athens was entitled to make a 
better bar^in. But now, there were no reasons in its favor, and 
a strong concurrence of reasons against it. Alliance with the 
Spartans was of no great value to Atliens :^eace was of mar 
terial importance to her ; but peace had been already sworn to 
on both sides, after deliberate discussion, and required now only 
to be carried into execution. That equal reciprocity of conces^ 
sion, which presented the best chance of permanent result, had 
been agreed on ; and fortune had procured for her the privilege 
of receiving the purchase-money before she handed over the 
goods. Why renounce so advantageous a position, accepting in 
exchange a hollow and barren alliance, under the obligation of 
handing over her most precious merchandise upon credit, and 
upon credit as delusive in promise as it afterwards proved unpro- 
ductive in reality ? The alliance, in fact, prevented the peace 
from being fulfilled: it became, as Thucydid^s himself 2 admits, 
no peace, but a simple suspension of direct hostilities. 

Thucydid^ states on more than one occasion, and it was the 

' Thucyd. iv, 19. AaKeSaifioviot &e <)fm irpoKoXovvrai HenoMf koI 6ta^ 
Xvaiv noTikfwv, dtdovrec fisv ehpnvfjv Kal ^fifiaxiav Kot&Tavv t^Tuav^ iro^X^ 
Kot olKtL&nira k^ uXkfjTimig iirapxeiv, avratrovvTec <5^ rot^f U rvc v^oott 
uvdfMi. * Thucyd. v, 26. o(fK eUdf- dv elprjvnv aifiih' icpi^at, etc 
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sentiment of Nikias Idnisdf, thai at the moment of oondnding 
tbe peace which bears his name, the position of Sparta was one 
of disadTantage and dishonor in reference to Athens ;i alluding 
chiefly to the captives in the hands of the latter ; for as to other 
matters, the defeats of Delium and Amphipolis, with the serious 
losses in Thrace, would more than countervail the acquisitions 
of Nissea, Pylus, KythSra, and MethdnS. Yet so inconsiderate 
and short-sighted were the philo-Laconian leanings of Nikias 
and the men who now commanded confidence at Athens, that 
they threw away this advantage, suffered Athens to be cheated 
of all those hopes which they had themselves held out as the 
inducement for peace, and nevertheless yielded gratuitously to 
Sparta all the main points which she desired. Most certainly, 
there was never any public recommendation of Kleon, as far as 
our information goes, so ruinously impolitic as this alliance with 
Sparta and surrender of the captives, wherein both Nikias and 
Alkibiad^ concurred. Probably the Spartan ephors amused 
Kikias, and he amused the Athenian assembly, with faUadoas 
assurances of certain obedience in Thrace, under alleged peremp- 
toiy orders given^ to Klearidas. And now that the veh^nent 
leather-dresser, with his criminative eloquence, had passed away, 
replaced only by an inferior successor, the lamp-makei^ Hyper- 
bolus, and leaving the Athenian public under the undisputed 
guidance of citizens eminent for birth and station, descended 
from gods and heroes, there remained no one to expose effectively 
the futility of such assurances, or to enforce the lesson of simple 
and obvious prudence : '' Wait, as you are entitled to wait, until 
the Spartans have performed the onerous part of their bargain, 
before you perform the onerous part of yours. Or, if you choose 
to relax in regard to scxne of the concessions which they have 
sworn to make, at any rate stick to the capital point of all, and 
lay before them the peremptory alternative — Amj^polis in ex« 
change for the captives.'* 

' Thncjd. y, 28. xarii yitp rdv XP^'^^^ rovrov 9i re AaKedaifiuv fioXurra 
^ MwUi( ijtcove Mat inep6^^^ 6ul rdf ^fi^op^, — {Nuciac) Tiiyav ht ftkv tv 
e^rip^ KaXfy> (Athenian) ht dh tv> iKeivuv airpeirsl (Laced«monian) rdy 
w6Xeftov avafidXXea^cu, etc. (v, 46) — 02f npCn-ov fikv (to the Iiaced«moiUr 
ane) 4<d ivft^opuv ^ ^fi^i^, etc. * Arktophan. Pac 665-887. 
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The Athenians were not long in iadiog out bow C(nii4etoly 
they had Ibifeifed the advantage of their portion, and thdr cbi^ 
means of enforcement, by giving up the captives; which im* 
parted a freedom of action to Sparta sach as she had never 
enjoyed since the first blockade of Sphakt^ia. Yet it seems 
that mider the present ephors Sparta was not guilty of any delib* 
erate or positive act which could be called a breach of faith. She 
gave orders to Klearidas to surrender Amphipolis if he eotdd 9 
if not, to evacuate it, and bring the Felop<Hinesian troops home* 
Of course, the place was not surrendered to the Athenians, boi 
evacuated ; and she then considered that she had discharged her. 
doty to Athens, as far as Amphipolis was concerned, though she 
had sworn to restore it, and her oath remained unperformed.^ 
The other Thracian towns were equally deaf to her persuasions^ 
and equally obstinate in their hostility to Athens. So also wete 
the Boeotians, Corinthians, Megarians, and Eleians: but the 
BcBodans, while refusing to become parties to the truce along 
with Sparta, concluded for themselves a separate convention at 
armistice with Athens, terminable at ten days' notice aa either 
6ide.a 

In this state of things, though ostensible relations of peace and 
free reciprocity of intercourse between Athens and Peloponnesus 
were established, the discontent of the Athenians, and the remon* - 
strances of their envoys at Sparta, soon became serious. The 
Lacedeemoniims had sworn for themselves and their allies, yet the 
most powerful among these allies, and those whose enmity was 
most important to Athens, continued still recusant. Neither 
Panaktum, nor the Athenian prisoners in BoBOtia, were yet 
restored to Athens ; nor had the Thracian cities yet submitted to 
the peace. In reply to the remonstrances of the Athenian envoys^ 
the Lacedaemonians affirmed that they had already surrendered 
all the Athenian prisoners in their own hands, and had withdrawn 
their troops from Thrace, which was, they said, all the interven- 
tion in their power, since they were not masters of Amphipolis^ 
nor capable of constraining the Thracian cities against their will. 
As to the Boeotians and Corinthians, the Lacedaemonians went so. 



» Thucyd. v, 21-35. • Thucyd. v, 32. . 

1* 
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far as to piofess readiness to take anus along with Athens,^ for 
tW purpose of constraining them to accept the peace, and even 
spoke about naming a daj, afler which these recusant states 
should be proclaimed as joint enemies, both by Sparta and 
Athens. But their propositions were. always confined to vague 
words, nor would they consent to bind themselves by any written 
or peremptory instrument Nevertheless, so great was their 
confidence either in the sufficiency of these assurances, or in the 
fiBkdlfty of Nikias, that they ventured to require from Athens the 
surrender of Pylns, or at least the withdrawal of the Messenian 
garrison with the Helot deserters from that place, leaving in it 
none but native Athenian soldiers, until farther progress should 
be made in the peace. But the feeling of the Athenians was now 
seriously altered, and they received this demand with marked 
coldness. None of the stipulations of the treaty in their favor 
Lad yet been performed, none even seemed in course of being 
performed : so that they now began to suspect Sparta of dishon- 
esty and deceit, and deeply regretted their inconsiderate surrender 
of the captives.3 Their remonstrances at Sparta, often repeated 
during the course of the summer, produced no positive effect : 
nevertheless, they sufiered themselves to be persuaded to remove 
the Messenians and Helots from Pylus to Kephallenia, replacing 
them by an Athenian garrison.^ 

The Athenians had doubtless good reason to complain of Sparta. 
But the persons of whom they had still better reason to complain, 
were Nikias and their own philo-Laconian leaders ; who had first 
accepted from Sparta promises doubtful as to execution, and next 
— though favored by the lot in regard to priority of cession, and 
thus acquiring proof that Sparta either would not or could not 
perform her promises — renounced all these advantages, and 



* Thucyd. v, 35. Xeyovrec ael <5f fier' 'A'AtjvaUMf tovtov^, ^ fi^ ^eXwn, 
KOtyy dvayKofTwai' xpovovc dh rcpoin^evTo dvev ^vyypa^^f , ^ o^ 
Xp^ Toi>c fit) iffiovToc dfupoTipaig iro^eftiovc elvcu. 

* Thucyd. r, 35. tovtov oiv dpuvrec ol 'A^dloi oidkp epyc^ ytyvofievov, 
interbntvov Toi>c AoKsdaifioviovc fij^dev dUatov diavoela^ai, dare ovre HvP^v 
dmuTowTov airuv dirediSoffaVy AUd, xal rot)j- Ik r^f vnoov dvdpac 
HiTifiiXovTo dnodedoKOTec, &tc. 

•Thucyd. t, 35. woXXokic <J^ not ttoX^mv Xoyov yevofUvov h rv ^ipei 
T©r»y, etc 
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procured for Sparta ahnost gratoitoosly the onl j boon i^ whidi 
she serioasly cared. The many critics on Grecian histoij, who 
think no term too harsh for the demagogue Kleon, ought in fair- 
ness to contrast his political counsel with that of his rivals, and see 
which of the two betokens greater forethought in the management 
of the foreign relations of Athens. Amphipolis had been once lost 
bj the improvident watch of Thucydidte and Eukl^ : it was now 
again lost by the improvident concessions of Nikias. 

So much was the Peloponnesian alliance unhinged by the 
number of states which had refused the peace, and so greatly was 
the ascendency of Sparta for the time impaired, that new comlM* 
nations were now springing up in the peninsula. It has already 
been mentioned that the truce between Argos and Sparta was 
just now expiring : Argos therefore was free, with her old pre* 
tensions to the headship of Peloponnesus, backed by an undimin- 
ished fulness of wealth, power, and population. Having taken no 
direct part in the late exhausting war, she had even earned money 
by lending occasional aid on both sides ; ^ while her military force 
was just now farther strengthened by a step of very considerable 
importance. She had recently set apart a body of a thousand 
select hoplites, composed of young men of wealth and station, to 
receive constant military training at the public expense, and to 
be enrolled as a separate regiment by themselves, apart from the 
other citizens.^ To a democratical government like Argos, such 

* Thucyd. r, 28. Aristophan. Pac. 467, aboat the Argeians, dixo^cv 
fiia^ixfiopovvTeg uX^ira. 

He characterizes the Argeians as anxioos for this reason to prolong the 
war between Athens and Sparta. This passage, as well as the whole tenor 
of the play, affords ground for affirming that the Pax was represented during 
the winter immediately preceding the Peace of Nikias, about four or five 
months after the battle of Amphipolis and the death of E^leon and Brasidas ; 
not two years later, as Mr. Clinton would place it, on the authority of a 
date in the play itself, upon which he lays too great stress. 

* Thucyd. V, 67. ^Apyeictv ol XiXioi XoyddeCf olg v ^oXif ix iro2,Xov 
aaKTiaiv tuv t^ rbv iroXEfiov 6r}fioai(f. ircLpetxe. 

Diodorus (xii, 75) represents the first formation of this Thousand-regiment 
at Argos as haying taken place just about this time, and I think he is hero 
worthy of credit ; so that I do not regard the expression of Thucydidfis Ik 
iroAAofi as indicating a time more than two years prior to the battte of Man- 
tineia. For Grecian military training, two years of constant practice would 
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an institution was internaUj dangeafous^ and pregnant with mis' 
chief, which will be herea^r described. But at the pres^it 
moment, the democratical leaders of Argos seem to have thought 
only of the foreign relations of their city, now that her truce with 
Sparta was expiring, and that the disorganized state of the Spartan 
confederacy opened new chances to her amlntion of regaining 
something like headship in Peloponnesus. 

The discontent of the recusant Peloponnesian allies was now 
inducing them to turn their attention towards Argos as a new 
chief. They had mistrusted Sparta, even before the peace, well 
knowing that she had separate interests from the confederacy, 
arising from desire to get back her captives : in the terms of peace, 
it seemed as if Sparta and Athens alone were regarded, the inter*' 
ests of the remaining allies, especially those in Thrace, being put 
out of sight. Moreover, that article in the treaty of peace where« 
by it was provided that Athens and Sparta might by mutual con« 
sent add or strike out any article that they chose, without consult- 
ing the allies, excited general alarm, as if Sparta were meditating 
some treason in conjunction with Athens against the confederacy.^ 
And the alarm, once roused, was still farther aggravated by the 
separate treaty of alliance between Sparta and Athens, which 
followed so closely afterwards, as well as by the restoration of the 
Spartan captives. 

Such general displeasure among the Peloponnesian states at 
the unexpected combination of Athenians and Lacedaemonians, 
strengthened in the case of each particular state by private inter- 
ests of its own, first manifested itself openly through the Corin- 
thians. On retiring from the conferences at Sparta, — where the 
recent alliance between the Athenians and Spartans had just been 
made known, and where the latter had vainly endeavored to 
prevail upon their allies to accept the peace, — the Corinthians 
went straight to Argos to communicate what had passed, and to 
solicit interierence. They suggested to the leading men in that 



be a long time. It is not to be imagined that the Argeian democracy would 
have incnrred the expense and danger of keeping np this select regiment, 
daring all the period of their long peace, just now coming to an end. 

* Thucyd. v, 29. ft^ fierii *k&fivaiiiv (x^af jBoif?ujVTai . AaKtdcufjt&vtoi 
dov^Moatr^m : compare Diodoras. xii, 75. 
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dtj, thai it was now the daty of Argos to step forward as saTioor 
of Fek^nnesuB, which the Laeedsemonians were openly betray- 
ing to the common enemy, and to invite for that purpose, into 
alliance for redproeal defence, every autonomous Hellenic state 
which would bind itself to give and receive amicable satis^tion 
in all points of difference. They affirmed that many cities, from 
hatred of Sparta, would gladly comply with such invitation ; 
especially if a board of commissioners in small number were 
named, with full powers to admit all suitable applicants ; so that, 
in case of rejection, there might at least be no exposure before 
the public assembly in the Argeian democracy. This suggestion 
— privately made by the Corinthians, who returned home imme- 
diately afterwards — was eagerly adopted both by leaders and 
people at Argos, as promising to realize their long-cherished pre- 
tensions to head^p* Twelve commissioners were accordingly 
appointed, with power to admit any new allies whom they might 
think eligible, except Athens and Sparta. With either of those 
two cities, no treaty was allowed without the formal sanction of 
the public assembly.^ 

Meanwhile^ the Corinthians, though they had been the first to 
set the Argeians in motion, nevertheless thought it right, before 
enrolling themselves publicly in the new alliance, to invite a 
congress of Feloponnesian malcontents to Corinth. It was the 
Mantineians who made the first application to Argos under the 
notice just issued. And here we are Mmitted to a partial view 
of the relations among the secondary and interior states of Pelo- 
ponnesus. Mantineia and Tegea, being conterminous as well as 
the two most considerable states in Arcadia, were in perpetual 
rivalry, which had shown itself only a year and a half before in 
a bloody but indecisive battle.^ Tegea, situated on the frontiers 
of Laconia, and oligarcfaically governed, was tenaciously attached 
to Sparta : while for that very reason, as well as from the demo- 
cratical character of her government, Mantineia was less so, 
though she was still enrolled in and acted as a member of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy. She had recently coxiquered for 
herself 3 a little empire in her own neighborhood, composed of 

> Thncyd. v, 28. « Thucyd. ir, 134. 

' Thucyd. v, 29. To?f y<lp UavTivevm fiepoc Ti m ^ApKadiac KareirrpaTrro 
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viUi^ districts in Arcadia, reckoned as her subject alUes, and 
comrades in b^ ranks at the last battle with Tegea. This con- 
quest had been made even daring the continuance of the war with 
Athens ; a period when the lesser states of Peloponnesus generally, 
and even subject^states as against their own imperial states, "w^re 
under the guarantee of the ocmfederacy, to which they were re- 
quired to render their unpaid service against the c(«nmon enemy ; 
so that she was apprehensive of Lacedaemonian interference at 
the request and for the emancipation of these subjects, who lay, 
moreover, near to the borders of Laconia. Such interference 
would probably have been invoked earlier ; only that Sparta had 
been under pressing embarrassments — and farther, had assem^ 
bled no general muster of the confederacy against Athens — ever 
since the disaster in Sphakteria. But now she had her hands 
^eeej together with a good pretext as well as motive for interfer- 
ence. 

To maintain the autonomy of all the little states, and prevent 
any of them from being mediatized or grouped into aggregations 
under the ascendency of the greater, had been the general policy 
of Sparta ; especially since her own influence as general leader 
was increased by insuring to every lesser state a substantive vote 
at the meetings of the confederacy.^ Moreover, the rivalry <^ 
Tegea would probably operate here as an auxiliary motive against 
Mantineia. Under such apprehensions, the Mantindans hastened 
to court the alliance and protection of Argos, with whom they 
enjoyed the additional sympathy of a common democracy. Such 
revolt from Sparta ^ (for so it was considered) excited great 
sensation throughout Peloponnesus, together with considerable 
disposition, amidst the discontent then prevalent, to follow the 
example. 

iir^Koov, in rov icp^ *k&rivaMVQ iroXifiov ovto^i koI kvofju^ov oh jrepuhj/etr^cu 
c^dc Toi>c AoKeSaifiOviovc apxeiv, irceidii koX axoT^^v }>yov. 

As to the way in which the agreement of the members of the confederacy 
modified the relations between subordinate and imperial states, see farther 
on, pages 25 and 26, in the case of Elis and Lepreum. 

» Thucyd. i, 125. 

• Thucyd. V, 29. ^knouTavrav <Jc rdv yiavTiveuv, Koi if dXA^ 
HBXonowfiaoQ eg '&povv Ka^iararo 6>f Koi a^im iroitjTiov tovto, vofii^ovrec 
vXiov ri n e/dorof fieraor^ai avrot)f , kcU Toi>g £iaK£6aifioviovg ufia di* dpy^c 
Jtxwregt etc. 
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In {MtttiGolary it oontrilmted miieh to enhance the importance 
of the eoDgreas at Gorinth ; whither the LacedseinonianB thoa^ 
it necessary to send special envoys to counteract the intrigoes 
going on against them* Their envoy addressed to the Gorinthi- 
ans strenaous remonstrance, and even reproach, for the leading 
part which they had taken in stirring np dissension among the 
old oonfederates, and organizing a new confederacy under the 
presidency of Argos. " They (the Corinthians) were thus aggrap 
vating the original gnilt and perjury which they had committed 
by setting at nought the formal vote of a majority <^ the confed- 
eracy, and refusing to accept the peace, — for it was the sworn 
and fundamental maxim of the confederacy, that the decision of 
the majority should be binding on all, except in soch cases as 
involved some offence to gods or heroes." Encouraged by the 
presence of many sympatliizing deputies, Boeotian, Megarian, 
Chalkidian from Thrace,i etc, the Corinthians replied with firm- 
ness. But they did not think it good policy to proclaim their real 
ground for r^ecting the peace, namely, that it had not procured 
for themselves the rest<M^tion of SoUium and Anaktorium : since, 
first, this was a question in which their allies present had no in- 
terest ; next, it did not furnish any valid excuse for their resist- 
ance to the vote of the majority. Accordingly, they took their 
stand upon a pretence at once generous and religious ; upon that 
reserve for religious scruples, which the Lacedsmonian envoy 
had hitnflAlf admitted, and which of course was to be construed 
by each member with reference to his own pious feeling. " It was 
a religious impediment (the Corinthians contended) which pre- 
vented us from acceding to the peace with Athena, notwithstand- 
ing the vote of the majority ; fw we had previously exchanged 
oaths, ourselves apart from the confederacy, with the Chalkidians 
of Thrace at the time when they revolted from Athens : and we 
should have infringed those separate oaths, had we accepted a 
treaty of peace in which these Chalkidians were abandoned. As 
for alliance with Argos, we consider ourselves free to adopt any 

* Thucyd. r, 80. Kopiv^ioi de wapovrav a^im r«5v ^fiftaxoVi f>ooi oid* 
avTol Mi^avTO rue cirovdHc (napsKUJieaav 6h airoU^ airol irporepov) dvreXc- 
yovroZgAoKedcufiovioiCfd fiiv IfSiKovvTOf oi) di/Aovvrcf 4vr««p»f, 
etc. 
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resolution which we may deem suitable, alter consuttsdon with 
our friends here present.** With this unsatisfactory answer the 
Lacedaemonian envoys were compelled to return hcmie. Yet 
some Argeian envoys, who were also present in the assembly fot 
the purpose of urging the Corinthians to realize forthwith 1^ 
hopes of alliance which they had held out to Argos, were still 
unable on their side to obtain a decided affirmative, being requested 
to come again at the next conference.^ 

Though the Corinthians had themselves originated the idea 
of the new Argeian confederacy and compromised Argos in an 
open proclamation, yet they now hesitated about the execution 
of their own scheme. They were restrained in part doubtless 
by the bitterness of Lacedaemonian reproof; for the open con- 
summation of this revolt, apart from its grave political conse- 
quences, shocked a train of very old feelings ; but still more by 
the discovery that their friends, who agreed with them in reject- 
ing the peace, decidedly refused all open revolt from Sparta and 
all alliance with Argos. In this category were the Bceotiana 
and Megarians. Both of these states — left to their own im* 
pression and judgment by the Lacedaemonians, who did not 
address to them any distinct appeal as the^ had done to the 
Corinthians — spontaneously* turned away from Argos, not less 
from aversion towards the Argeian democracy than from sympa« 
thy with the oligarchy at Sparta :2 they were linked together by 

» Thucyd. v, 30. 

'Thacyd. V, 31. Boiurol 6e koI Meyap^c fb airb Xeyovrec ^ovxo^ovj 
irepcopL>/i€voi iird rdv AaKedatfiOviufVt koI vofu^ovre^ Gijtlci r^ 
*Apyeio)v dtifiOKpariav avrotg b^iyapxovfiivoig rjoaov ^vfifopov ehai rrj^ 
AaKedaifiovicjv iro2,iT€iag. 

These words, irepiopufievoi V7rb rwv AaKeSaifioviuVy are not clear, and have 
occasioned mnch embarrassment to the commentators, as well as some prop- 
ositions for altering the text. It would undoubtedly be an improrement 
in the sense, if we were permitted (with Dobree) to strike out the words 
iirb T(jv AaKedaifioviuv as a gloss, and thus to construe irepiopofievoi as a 
middle verb, "waiting to see the event," or literally, ''keeping a look-out 
about them." But taking the text as it now stands, the sense which I have 
given to it seems the best which can be elicited. 

Most of the critics translate irepiopufievoi, *• slighted or despised by the 
Lacediemonians." But in the first place, this is not true as a matter of 
fact : in the next place, if it were true, we ought to have an adversative^ 
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annnuiiikm of interest, not merelj as being both neigbbon and 
intense enemies of Attica, bat as each having a body oi dem* 
ocratical exiles who might perhiqw find enooongement at Aigos.. 
Disoooraged by the resistance of these two important allies, the 
Ckjrinthians hung back from visiting Aigos, until they were 
pushed forward by a new accidental impulse, the application of 
the Eleians ; who, eagerly embracing the new project, sent en* 
Toys first to conclude alliance with the Corinthians, and next to 
go on and enroll £lis as an ally of Argos. This incident so 

conjanction instead of xal before vo/uCovrecy since the tendency of the two 
motives indicated wonld then be in opposite directions. " The Boeotians, 
though despised hy the Lacedaemonians, still thought a junction with the 
Argeian democracy dangerous." And this is the sense which Haack actu- 
ally proposes, though it does great violence to the word km. 

Dr. Thirlwall and Dr. Arnold translate ireptopofievoi "feeling themselyes 
slighted ;" and the latter says, '^ The Bceotians and Megarians took neither 
side ; not the Lacediemonian, for they felt that the Lacedsemonians had 
slighted them ; not the Argive, for they thought that the Aigiye democracy 
would suit them less than the constitution of Sparta.** But this again puts 
an inadmissible meaning on ^avxa^ov^ which means " stood as they were.** 
The Boeotians were not called upon to choose between two sides or two 
positive schemes of action : they were invited to ally themselves with Argos, 
and this they decline doing : they prefer to remain as they are, allies of L»* 
ced»mon, but refusing to become parties to the peace. Moreover, in the 
sense proposed by Dr. Arnold, we should surely find an adversative con- 
junction in place of Koi. 

I submit that the word veptopav does not necessarily mean " to slight or 
despise," but sometimes " to leave alone, to take no notice of, to abstain 
from interfering." Thus, Thucyd. i, 24. ^Eiriddfivioi — xifivovaiv ^ r^ Kep- 
Kvpav irpea^sLQ — deofievoi fi^ atpdc nepiop^v ^^eipofievovc, etc. Again, 
i, 69, icai vOv Tot)f 'Ai^^varovf o{»;j; ^«af dAA,' kyyi)^ ovra^ vepiopdre, etc. 
The same is the sense of irepudelv and vepioipea^ai, ii, 20. In all these 
passages there is no idea of contempt implied in the word : the " leaving 
alone," or " abstaining from interference," proceeds from feelings quite dif- 
ferent from contempt. 

So in the passage here before us, Trepiopufievoi seems thepamve participle 
in this sense. Thucydides, having just described an energetic remonstrance 
sent by the Spartans to prevent Corinth from joining Argos, means to inti- 
mate (by the words here in discussion) that no similar interference was re- 
sorted to by them to prevent the Bceotians and Megarians from joining her: 
" The BcBOtiAUS and Megarians remained as they were, left to themsehee by 
the LacedcEmonianSf and thinking the Argeian democracy less suitable to 
them than the oligarchy of Sparta." 

vol- VII. 2oc. 
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eonfinoied the ComtliiaaB in iheir ptevuma scheme, dmA ihey 
speedily went to Argos, along with the Chalkidians i^ Thiaoe, to 
join the n^w confederacy. 

The conduct of Elis, like that of Mantineia, in thus xeviolting 
from Sparta, had been dictated by private grounds of quarrel, 
arising out of relations with their dependent ally Lepreum. The 
Lepreates had become dependent on Elis some time before the 
beginning of the Feloponnesian war, in consideration of aid lent 
by the Eleians to extricate them from a dangerous war against 
some Arcadian enemies. To purchase such aid, they had ear 
gaged to cede to the Eleians half their territory ; but had been 
left in residence and occupation of it, under the stipulation of 
paying one talent yearly as tribute to the Olympian Zeus ; in 
other words, to the Eleians as his stewards. When the Felopon- 
nesian war began,i and the Lacedaemonians began to call for the 
unpaid service of the Feloponnesian cities generally, small as 
well as great, against Athens, the Lepreates were, by the stand- 
ing agreement of the confederacy, exempted for the time from 
continuing to pay their tribute to Elis. Such exemption ceased 
with the war ; at the close of which Elis became entitled, under 
the same agreement, to resume the suspended tribute. She 
accordingly required that the payment should then be recom- 
menced : but the Lepreates refused, and when she proceeded to 
apply force, threw themselves on the protection of Sparta, by 
whose decision the Eleians themselves at first agreed to abide, 
having the general agreement of the confederacy decidedly in 
their favor. But it presently appeared that Sparta was more 
disposed to carry out her general system of favoring the autono- 
my' of the lesser states, than to enforce the positive agreement of 
the confederacy. Accordingly the Eleians, accusing her of un- 
just bias, renounced her authority as arbitrator, and sent a mil- 
itary force to occupy Lepreum. Nevertheless, the Spartana 
persisted in their adjudication, pronounced Lepreum to be auton- 
omous, and sent a body of their own hoplites to defend it against 



• Thucyd. v, 31. Kdl fiixpi tov 'Attikov volkfum iiwe^pov iiretra, \ 
aafdvuv did, npo^aoLv tov no^fiov, ol ^HXetoi hnivayitaCov^ ol <J* irpdirotm 
irodf rot)f AoKedaifioviovc. 

For the agreement here alluded to, see a few lines forward. 



EUS A3SD HER BEPENIMEKCIES. If 

the Eleins. TEe latter londly prateBted agakut this prooeecUiig^ 
and proDounoed the LacedsemoDians as having robbed them of 
one of their dependencies^ contrary to that agreement which had 
been adopted bjr the general confederacy when the war began, — - 
to the effect that each imperial dty should receive back at the 
end of the war all the dependencies which it possessed at the 
beginning, on condition of waving its iitle to tribute and military 
service from them so long as the war lasted. After fruitless 
remonstrances with Sparta, the Eleians eagerly embraced the op- 
portunity now offered oi revoltiDg from her, and of joining the 
new league with Corinth and ArgosJ 

That new league, including Argos, Corinth, Elis, and Manti- 

neia, had now acquired such strength and confidence, that the 

A]^ian% and Corinthians proceeded on a joint embassy to 

Tegea to obtain the junction of that city, seemingly the most 

•• • • t • • • ■ - ■ ' ■ ■ — 

* Thucyd. y, 31. t^ ^^ktjv Kpo^epovrec kv j elptfrot a Ixovrec if tdv 
^Attikov iroXefiov Ka&iaravro riveg, ravra ^;fwrof Koi cf cMcii;, «f oi)K laov 
ixovrec a(pi(rTavTai, etc. 

Of the agreement here alladed to among the members of the Peloponne- 
sian confederacy, we hear only in this one passage. It was extremely impor- 
tant to snch of the confederates as were imperial cities ; that is, which had 
8iii)OTdinate8 or sabject-aUies. 

Poppo and Bloomfield wonder that the Corinthians did not appeal to this 
agreement in order to procure the restitution of Sollium and Anaktoriom. 
But they misconceive the scope of the agreement, which did not relate to 
captures made during the war by the common enemy. It would be useless 
for the confederacy to enter into a formal agreement that none of the mem- 
bers should lose anything through capture made by the enemy. This 
would be a question of superiority of force, for no agreement could bind 
the enemy. But the confederacy might very well make a covenant among 
themselves, as to the relations between their own imperial immediate mem- 
bers, and the mediate or subordinate dependencies of each. Each imperial 
state consented to forego the tribute or serrices of its dependency, so long 
as the Utter was called upon to lend its aid in the general effort of the con- 
federacy agujist the common enemy. But the confederacy at the same tim» 
gave its guarantee, that the imperial state should reenter upon these suspend- 
ed rights, so soon as the war should be at an end. This guarantee was clearly 
violated by Sparta in the case of Elis and Lepreum. On the contrary, in 
die case of Mantineia, mentioned a few pages back, p. 19, the Mantineiana 
had violated the maxim of the confederacy, and Sparta was justified in in- 
terfering at the request of their subjects to maintain the autonomy of the 
latter. 
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powerful in Felopoimesus next to Sparta and Argos. What 
grounds they had for expecting success we are not told. The 
mere fact of Mantineia having joined Argos, seemed likely to 
deter Tegea, as the rival Arcadian power, from doing the same : 
and so it proved, for the Tegeans decidedly refused the proposal, 
not without strenuous protestations that they would stand by 
Sparta in everything. The Corinthians were greatly disheart- 
ened by this repulse, which they had by no means expected, 
having been so far misled by general expressions of discontent 
against Sparta as to believe that they could transfer nearly the 
whole body of confederates to Argos. But they now be^m to 
despair of all farther extension of Argeian headship, and even 
to regard their own position as insecure on the side of Athens ; 
with whom they were not at peace, while by joining Ai^os they 
had forfeited their claim upon Sparta and all her confederacy, 
including Boeotia and Megara. In this embarrassment they 
betook themselves to the Boeotians, whom they again entreated 
to join them in the Argeian alliance : a request already once 
refused, and not likely to be now granted, but intended to usher 
in a different request preferred at the same time. The Boeotians 
were entreated to accompany the Corinthians to Athens, and 
obtain for them from the Athenians an armistice terminable at 
ten days' notice, such as that which they had contracted for them- 
selves. In case of refusal, they were farther entreated to throw 
up their own agreement, and to conclude no other without the 
concurrence of the Corinthians. So far the Boeotians complied, 
as to go to Athens with the Corinthians, and back their applica- 
tion for an armistice, which the Athenians declined to grant, 
saying that the Corinthians were already included in the general 
peace, if they were allies of Sparta. On receiving this answer, 
the Corinthians entreated the Boeotians, putting it as a matter 
of obligation, to renounce their own armistice, and make common 
cause as to all future compact But this request was steadily 
refused. The Boeotians maintained their ten days' armistice; 
and the Corinthians were obliged to acquiesce in their existing 
condition of peace de facto j though not guaranteed by any pledge 
of Athens.^ 

* Thucyd. v, 32. Kopiv^ioi^ 6^ civaiujx^ aatrovdo^ ifv npdc 'Ai^vatovf 
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• Meanwhile the Lacedaemoniaos were not mumndfiil of the 
afiront which thej had sustained b7 the reyolt of Mantineia and 
Elis. At the reqaest of a party among the Parrhasii, the Arca- 
dian subjects of Mantineia, thej marched under king Fleistoanax 
into that territory, and compelled the Mantinetans to eyacuate 
the fort which they had erected within it ; which the latter were 
unable to defend, though they receiyed a body of Argeian troops 
to guard their city, and were thus enabled to march their vdiole 
force to the threatened spot. Besides liberating the Arcadian 
subjects of Mantineia, the LacedsBmonians also planted an addi* 
tional body of Helots and Neodamodes at Lepreum, as a defence 
and means of observation on the frontiers of Elis.^ These were 
the Brasidean soldiers, whom Klearidas had now brought back 
from Thrace. The Helots among them had been manumitted as 
a reward, and allowed to reside where they chose. But as they 
had imbibed lessons of bravery under their distinguished com- 
mander, their presence would undoubtedly be dangerous among 
the serfs of Laconia : hence the disposition of the Lacedaemo- 
nians to plant them out. We may recollect that not very long 
before, they had caused two thousand of the most soldierly Helots 
to be secretly assassinated, without any ground of suspicion against 
these victims personally, but simply from fear of the whole body, 
and of course greater fear of the bravest^ 

Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks : " By acirovdoc is meant a mere agree- 
ment in words, not ratified hy the solemnities of religion. And the Greeks, as 
we have seen, considered the breach of their word very different from the 
breach of their oath." 

Not so much is here meant even as that which Dr. Arnold supposes. 
There was no agreement at all, either in words or by oath. There was a 
simple absence of hostilities, de factOj not arising out of any recognized 
pledge. Such is the meaning of uvokuxv, i, 66 ; iii, 25, 26. 

The answer here made by the Athenians to the application of Corinth is 
not easy to understand. They might, with much better reason, have de- 
clined to conclude the ten day's armistice with the Bceotians, because these 
latter still remained allies of Sparta, though refusing to accede to the gen- 
eral peace ; whereas the Corinthians, having joined Argos, had less right to 
be considered allies of Sparta. Nevertheless, we shall still find them attend- 
ing the meetings at Sparta, and acting as allies of the latter. 

' Thucyd. v, 33, 34. The Neodamodes were Helots previously enfran- 
^sed, or the sons of such. ' Thucyd. iv, 80. 
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' It was not omlf against danger from the retarning Brasidean 
Helots that the Lacedaemonians had to guard, but also against 
danger— -real or supposed — from their own Spartan eaptiyes, 
Kberated by Athens at the conclusion of the recent alliance. 
Though the snrender of Sphakteria had been untarnished bj 
anj dishonor, nevertheless these men could hardly fail to be 
looked upon as degraded, in the eyes of Spartan pride ; or at 
least they might fancy that they were so looked upon, and thus 
become discontented. Some of them were already in the exer- 
dse of various functions, when the ephors ccmtracted suspicions 
of their designs, and condemned them all to temporary aKqualifi* 
cation for any official post, placing the whole of their property 
mider tmslrmanagement, and interdicting them, like minors, from 
every act either of purchase or saleJ This species of disfran^ 
chisement lasted for a considerable lime ; but the sufferers ^ere 
at laigth relieved from it, the danger being supposed to be over. 
The nature of the interdict confirms, what we know directly 
from Thucydid^s, that many of these captives were among the 
first and wealthiest families in the state, and the ephors may have 
apprehended that they would employ their wealth in acquiring 
partisans and organizing revolt among the Helots. We have no 
facts to enable us to appreciate the situation ; but the ungenerous 
spirit of the regulation, as applied to brave warriors recently 
come home from a long imprisonment — justly pointed out by 
modem historians — would not weigh much with the ephors under 
any symptoms of public danger. 

Of the proceedings of the Athenians during this summer we 
hear nothing, except that the town of Ski6n6 at length surren- 
dered to them after a long-continued blockade, and that they put 
to death the male population of military age, selling the women 
and children into slavery. The odium of having proposed this 
cruel resolution two years and a half before, belongs to Kleon ; 
that of executing it, nearly a year after his death, to the leadera 
who succeeded him, and to his countrymen generally. The 
reader will, however, now be sufficiently accustomed to the 
Greek laws of war not to be surprised at such treatment against 

* Thucyd. v,34. 'Ar£/«wf iiroinuav, uTiftiav 6h roiavrnVf ^are firrre upxetv, 
fujTt Ttpcofievovc Ti, 7 VD^vvTOCf Kvpiovc elvai. 
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fiuljeets sevolted and reooaqiiered. Skidn^ and ite territory mm 
made over to the Flataeaa refbgeea. The natiye popolatioii c^ 
Delosi also^ who had been removed from that sacred Bpoi daring 
the preceding year, uider the impression that they were too 
Impure for Uie discharge ci the sacerdotal functions, were now 
restored to their ishmd. The subseqaent defeat of Amphipolia 
had created a bdief at Athens that thisremoral had <^fended the 
gods ; under which impression, confirmed by the Delphian orade, 
the Athenians now showed their repentance by restoring the 
Delian exilesJ They farther lost the towns of Thyssns on the 
peninsula of Athos, snd Mekybema on the Sithonian gulf, whidi 
were captured by the Chalkidians of Thrace.^ 

Meanwhile the political relations throughout the powerM 
Grecian states remained all provisional and undetermined. The 
alliance still subsisted between Sparta and Athens, yet with con« 
tinual complaints on the part of the latter that the prior treaty 
remained unfulfiUed. The members of the Spartan confederacy 
were discontented ; some had seceded, and others seemed likely 
to do the same ; while Argos, ambitious to supplant Sparta, was 
tiying to put herself at the head of a new confederacy, though 
as yet with very partial success. Hitherto, however, the author- 
ities of Sparta — king Fleistoanax as well as the ephors of the 
year — had been sincerely desirous to maintain the Athenian 
alliance, so far as it could be done without sacrifice, and without 
the real emplojrment of force against recusants, of which they 
had merely talked in order to amuse the Athenians. Moreover, 
the prodigious advantage which they had gained by recovering 
the prisoners, doubtless making them very popular at home, 
would attach them the more firmly to their own measure. Bat 
at the close of the summer — seemingly about the end of Sep- 
tember or beginning of October, b.c. 421 — the year of these 
ephors expired, and new ephors were nominated for the ensuing 
year. Under the existing state of things this was an important 
revolution: for out of the ^we new ephors, two — Kleobulus 
and Xenar^ — were decidedly hostile to peace with Athens, and 

> Thucyd. v, 32. 

* Thucyd. v, 35-39. I agree with Dr. Thirlwall and Dr. Arnold in pre- 
fening the conjecture of Poppo, XoAictd^f , in this place. 
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die remftining three apparently mdifferenti And we may here 
remaric, that this flactaation and instability of pubtic policy, 
which is often denounced as if it were the pecaliar attribute of a 
democraqr, occurs quite as much under the constitutional mon* 
archy of Sparta, the least popular government in Greece, both in 
principle and detaiL 

The new ephors convened a special congress at Sparta for the 
settlement of the pending differences, at which among the rest 
Athenian, Boeotian, and Corinthian envoys were all present 
But, after prolonged debates, no approach was made to agree- 
ment; so that the congress was on the point of breaking up, 
when Kleobulus and Xenar6s, together with many of their parti- 
sans,^ originated, in concert with the Boeotian and Corinthian 
deputies, a series of private underhand manoeuvres for the dis- 
solution of the Athenian alliance. This was to be effected by 
bringing about a separate alliance between Argos and Sparta, 
which the Spartans sincerely desired, and would grasp at in pref- 
erence, so these ephors affirmed, even if it cost them the breach 
of their new tie with Athens. The Boeotians were urged, first 
to become allies of Argos themselves, and then to bring Argos 
into alliance with Sparta. But it was farther essential that they 
should give up Pamiktum to Sparta, so that it might be tendered 
to the Athenians in exchange for Pylos ; for Sparta could not 
easily go to war with them while they remained masters of the 
latter.3 

Such were the plans which Kleobulus and Xenar^ laid with 
the Corinthian and Boeotian deputies, and which the latter went 
home prepared to execute. Chance seemed to favor the purpose 
at once : for on their road home, they were accosted by two Ar- 
geians, senators in their own city, who' expressed an earnest 
anxiety to bring about alliance between the Boeotians and Argos. 
The Boeotian deputies, warmly encouraging this idea, urged the 
Argeians to send envoys to Thebes as solicitors of the alliance ; 
and communicated to the boeotarchs, on their arrival at home, 
both the plans laid by the Spartan ephors and the wishes of these 

' Thucyd. v, 36. 

• Thacyd. y, 87. knearakiihoi ano re tov KAeo/3o^Xov Koi Sevapovc ndi 
baoi ^ikoL ijoav airolc^ etc. • Thucyd. y, 86. 
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MANiEUVBES OV THE BiBOTABCHS. 

Axgeians. The boeotacchB also entered heartily mk> the 
«cbeme; receiving the Argeian envoys with marked fiiv 
pioinising, as soon as they should have obtained the n 
saDction, to send envoys of their own and ask for alliam 
Argos. 

That sanction was to be obtained from ^ the Four Sen 

^e Boeotians ;" bodies, of the constitution of which not 

known. But they were usuaUy found so passive and aoqc 

that the bceoUurehs, reckoning apon their assent as a ma 

course, even without any full exposition of reasons, laid a 

plans accordingly.^ They proposed to these four Senates 

lution in general terms, empowering themselves in the n 

the Boeotian federation to exchange oaths of alliance wi 

Grecian city which might be willing to contract cm terms 

ally beneficial : their particular object being, as they sti 

form alliance with the Corinthians, Megarians, and Chal 

of Thrace, for mutual defence, and for war as well af 

with others only by common consent. To this specific 

they anticipated no resistance on the part of the Senate 

much as their connection with Corinth had always been ix 

while the position of the four parties named was the si 

being recusants of the recent peace. But. the resolttti< 

advisedly couched in the most comprehensive terms, in ore 

it might authorize them to proceed fiirther afterwards, ai 

dude alliance on the part of the Boeotians and Megaria 

Argos ; that ulterior purpose being however for the prese 

back, because allianoe with Argos was a novelty whidi 

surprise and alarm the Senates. The manoeuvre, skilfuj 

trived &)r entrapping these bodies into an approval of m 

which they never contemplated, illustrates the manner ii 

an oligarchical executive could elude the checks devised 

trol its proceedings. But the boeotarchs, to their astonii 

. ^ found themselves defeated at the outset : for the Senates 

\. not even hear of alliance with Corinth, so much did they 

ofiend Sparta by any special comiection with a city whj 
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' Thucyd. V, 38. oiofievoi r^v (SovX^, Kav fiff eiiruffcv, oi>K aXAa ^ 
^ a xsipioi wpoStaryvovTe^ irapaivov^w. • . .Totf revoaptn ^ovAotf tuv 
clvrep anav rb Kvpo^ Ixovai. 
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revolted from her. Nor did the boeotarehs think it safe to drralge 
iheir communications with Kleob^ilus and Xenar^, or to ac- 
quaint the Senates that the whole plan originated with a power- 
ful party in Sparta herself.' Accordingly, under this forkud 
refusal on the part of the Senates, no farther proceedings could 
be taken. The Corinthian and Chalkidian envoys left Thebes, 
while the promise of sending Boeotian envoys to Argos remained 
unexecuted.^ 

But the anti-Athenian ephors at Sparta, though baffled in their 
schemes for arriving at the Argeian alliance through the agency 
of the Boeotians, did not the less persist in their views upon 
Panaktum. That place — a frontier fortress in the mountainous 
range between Attica and Boeotia, apparently, on the Boeotian 
side of Phyl6, and on or near the direct road from Athens to 
Thebes which led through Phyl^ 2 — iiad been an Athenian posses- 
•sion, until six months before the peace, when it had been treach- 
erously betrayed to the Boeotians.3 A special provision of the 
treaty between Athens and Sparta, prescribed that it should be 
restored to Athens ; and Lacedsemonian envoys were now sent 
on an express mission to Boeotia, to request from the Boeotians 
the delivery of Panaktum as well as of their Athenian captives, 
in order that by tendering these to Athens she might be induced 
to surrender Pylos. The Boeotians refused compliance with this 
request, except on condition that Sparta should enter into special 
alliance with them as she had done with the Athenians. Now 
the Spartans stood pledged by their covenant with the latter, 
either by its terms or by its recognized import, not to enter into 
any new alliance without their consent. But they were eagerly 
bent upon getting possession of Panaktum; while the prospect 
of breach with Athens, far from being a deterring motive, was 
exactly that which Kleobulus and Xenar^s desired. Under these 
feelings, the Lacedaemonians consented to and swore the special 
alliance with Boeotia. But the Boeotians, instead of handing over 
Panaktum for surrender, as they had promised, immediately 
razed the fortress to the ground ; under pretence of some ancient 

» Thuoyd. V, 38. 

' See Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. ii, ch. xvii, p. 370. 

' Thncyd. v, 3. 
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oaths which had been exchanged between their ancestors and the 
Athenians, to the effect that the district round it should always 
remain without resident inhabitants, as a neutral strip of border- 
land, and under common pasture. 

These negotiations, after having been in progress throughout 
the winter, ended in the accomplishment of the alliance and the 
destruction of Fanaktimi at the beginning of spring or about the 
middle of March. And while the Lacedaemonian ephors thus 
seemed to be carrying their point on the side of Bceotia, they 
were agreeably surprised by an unexpected encouragement to 
their views from another quarter. An embassy arrived at Sparta 
from Argos, to solicit renewal of the peace just expiring. The 
Argeians found that they made no progress in the enlargement 
of their newly-formed confederacy, while their recent disappoint- 
ment with the Bo&otians made them despair of realizing their 
ambitious projects of Peloponnesian headship. But when they 
learned that the Lacedaemonians had concluded a separate alliance 
with the Boeotians, and that Panaktum had been razed, their 
disappointment was converted into positive alarm for the future. 
Naturally inferring that this new alliance would not have been 
concluded except in concert with Athens, they interpreted the 
whole proceeding as indicating that Sparta had prevailed upon 
the Boeotians to accept the peace with Athens, the destruction of 
Panaktum being conceived as a compromise to obviate disputes 
respecting possession. Under such a persuasion, — noway un- 
reasonable in itself, when the two contracting governments, both 
oligarchical and both secret, furnished no collateral evidence to 
explain their real intent, — the Argeians saw themselves excluded 
from alliance not merely with Boeotia, Sparta, and Tegea, but 
also with Athens ; which latter city they had hitherto regarded 
as a sure resort in case of hostility with Sparta. Without a 
moment's delay, they despatched Eustrophus and iElson, two 
Argeians much esteemed at Sparta, and perhaps proxeni of that 
city, to press for a renewal of their expiring truce with the 
Spartans, and to obtain the best terms they could. 

To the Lacedaemonian ephors this application was eminently 
acceptable, the very event which they had been manoeuvring 
underhand to bring about: and negotiations were opened, in 
which the Argeian envoys at first proposed that the disputed 
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possession of Thyrea should be referred to arbitration. But 
they found their demand met by a peremptory negative, the Lace- 
daemonians refusing to enter upon such a discussion, and insist- 
ing upon simple renewal of the peace now at an end. At last 
the Argeian envoys, eagerly bent upon keeping the question re- 
specting Thyrea open, in some way or other, prevailed upon the 
Lacedaemonians to assent to the following singular agreement. 
Peace was concluded between Athens and Sparta for fifty years ; 
but if at any moment within that interval, excluding either periods 
of epidemic or periods of war, it should suit the views of either 
party to provoke a combat by chosen champions of equal number 
for the purpose of determining the right to Thyrea, there was to 
be full liberty of doing so ; the combat to take place within the 
territory of Thyrea itself, and the victors to be interdicted from 
pursuing the vanquished beyond the undisputed border of either 
territory. It will be recollected, that about one hundred and 
twenty years before this date, there had been a combat of this 
sort by three hundred champions on each side, in which, after 
desperate valor on both sides, the victory as well as the disputed 
right still remained undetermined. The proposition made by 
the Argeians was a revival of this old practice of judicial combat : 
nevertheless, such was the alteration which the Greek mind had 
undergone during the interval, that it now appeared a perfect 
absurdity, even in the eyes of the Lacedaemonians, the most old- 
fashioned people in Greece.^ Yet since they hazarded nothing, 
practically, by so vague a concession, and were supremely anxious 
to make their relations smooth with Argos, in contemplation of a 
breach with Athens, they at last agreed to the condition, drew 
up the treaty, and placed it in the hands of the envoys to carry 
back to Argos. Formal acceptance and ratification, by the Ar- 
geian public assembly, was necessary to give it validity : should 
this be granted, the envoys were invited to return to Sparta at 

* Thucyd. v, 41. 'Tolg di AaKedaifzovioLg rd fiev npuTov eSokei fiupia elvcu 
ravra* erreiTa {kire^vfiovv yap r5 'Apyog ndvrug oiXtov ix^iv) ^vvexC>ptiaav 
^^' olg if^iovv, Kal ^vveypatpavTO. 

By the forms of treaty which remain, we are led to infer that the treaty 
was not subscribed by any signatures, but drawn up by the secretary or 
authorized officer, and ultimately engraved on a column. The names ckf 
those who take the oath are recorded, bat Beemingly no official signature. 
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the festival of the Hjaldnthia, and there go through the solemn- 
ity of the oaths. 

Amidst such strange crossing of purposes and interests, the 
Spartan ephors seemed now to have carried all their points; 
friendship with Argos, breach with Athens, and yet the means — 
through the possession of Panaktum — of procuring from Athens 
the cession of Pylos. But they were not yet on firm ground. 
For when their deputies, Andromedes and two colleagues, arrived 
in Boeotia for the purpose of going on to Athens and prosecuting 
the negotiation about Panaktum, at the time when Eustrophus 
and -^son were canying on their negotiation at Sparta, they dis- 
covered for the first time that the Boeotians, instead of perform- 
ing their promise to hand over Panaktum, had razed it to the 
ground. This was a serious blow to their chance of success at 
Athens : nevertheless, Andromedes proceeded thither, taking with 
him all the Athenian captives in Boeotia. These he restored at 
Athens, at the same time announcing the demolition of Panak- 
tum as a fact: Panaktum as well as the prisoners was thus 
restored, he pretended ; for the Athenians would not now find a 
single enemy in the place : and he claimed the cession of Pylos 
in exchange.* 

But he soon found that the final term of Athenian compliance 
had been reached. It was probably on this occasion that the 
separate alliance concluded between Sparta and the Boeotians 
first became discovered at Athens ; since not only were the pro- 
ceedings of these oligarchical governments habitually secret, but 
there was a peculiar motive for keeping this alliance concealed 
until the discussion about Panaktum and Pylos had been brought 
to a close. Both this alliance, and the demolition of Panaktum, 
excited among the Athenians the strongest marks of disgust and 
anger ; aggravated probably rather than softened by the quibble 
of Andromedes, that demolition of the fort, being tantamount to 
restitution, and precluding any farther tenancy by the enemy, 
was a substantial satisfaction of the treaty ; and aggravated still 
farther by the recollection of all the other unperformed items in 
the treaty. A whole year had now elapsed, amidst frequent 
notes and protocols, to employ a modern phrase ; yet not one of 

» Thucyd. v. 42. 
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the conditions favorable to Athens had yet been executed, except 
the restitution of her captives, seemingly not many in number ; 
while she on her side had made to Sparta the capital cession on 
which almost everything hinged. A long train of accumulated 
indignation, brought to a head by this mission of Andromeda, 
discharged itself in the harshest dismissal and rebuke of himself 
and his colleagues.^ 

Even Nikias, Laches, and the other leading men, to whose 
improvident facility and misjudgment the embarrassment of the 
moment was owing, were probably not much behind the general 
public in exclamation against Spartan perfidy, if it were only to 
divert attention from their own mistake. But there was one of 
them — Alkibiades son of Kleinias — who took this opportunity 
of putting himself at the head of the vehement anti-Laconian 
sentiment which now agitated the ekklesia, and giving to it a 
substantive aim. 

The present is the first occasion on which we hear of this 
remarkable man as taking a prominent part in public life. He 
was now about thirty-one or thirty-two years old, which in Greece 
was considered an early age for a man to exercise important 
command. But such was the splendor, wealth, and antiquity of 
his family, of -ZEakid lineage through the heroes EurysakSs and 
Ajax, and such the effect of that lineage upon the democratical 
public of Athens,2 that he stepped speedily and easily into a 
conspicuous station. Belonging also through his mother Deino- 
mache to the gens of the Alkmseonidae, he was related to Perikl^s, 
who became his guardian when he was left an orphan at about 
five years old, along with his younger brother Kleinias. It was 
at that time that their father Kleinias was slain at the battle of 
Koroneia, having already served with honor in a trireme of his 

» Thucyd. v. 42. 

• Thucyd. v. 43. ^AXKi^iaSrjg. . . .av^p ^^iKig, fiev Sw kri tote veSc, <5f iv 
u^y noXett a^LUfMTi 6h irpoyovov rcfiufievoc. 

The expression of Plutarch, however, in fieipuKioVf seems an exaggera^ 
tion (Alkibiad. c. 10). 

Kritias and Charikles, in reply to the question of Sokrat^, whom they 
had forbidden to converse with or teach young men, defined a young man 
to be one under thirty years of age, the senatorial age at Athens (Xenophon, 
Memor. i, 2, 35). 
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own at the seafigbt of Artemisiam against the Fenians. A Spar- 
tan nurse named Amykia was provided for the young Alkibiadds, 
and a slave named Zopyrus chosen by his distinguished guardian 
to watch over him ; but even his boyhood was utterly ungovcm* 
able, and Athens was full of his freaks and enormities, to the 
unavailing regret of Perikles and his brother Ariphron.^ His 
violent passions, love of enjoyment, ambition of preeminence, and 
insolence towards others,^ were manifested at an early age, and 
never deserted him throughout his life. His finished beauty of 
person both as boy, youth, and mature man, caused him to be 
much run after by women,3 and even by women of generally 
reserved habits. Moreover, even before the age when such temp- 
tations were usually presented, the beauty of his earlier youth, 
while going through the ordinary gymnastic training, procured 
for him assiduous caresses, compliments, and solicitations of every 
sort, from the leading Athenians who frequented the public palaes- 
trae. These men not only endured his petulance, but were even 
flattered when he would condescend to bestow it upon them. 
Amidst such universal admiration and indulgence, amidst cor* 
rupting influences exercised from so many quarters and from so 
early an age, combined with great wealth and the highest posi- 
tion, it was not likely that either self-restraint or regard for the 
welfare of others would ever acquire development in the mind of 
^Ikibiades. The anecdotes which fill his biography reveal the 
utter absence of both these constituent elements of morality ; and 
though, in regard to the particular stories, allowance must doubt- 
less be made for scandal and exaggeration, yet the general type 

* Plato, Protagoras, c. 10, p. 320 ; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 2, 3, 4; Isokrat^a, 
De Bigis, Orat. xvi, p. 353, sect. 33, 34 ; Cornel. Nepos, Alkibiad. c. 1. 

• llETTOtr^a de fcpbc tovtov {^OKptiTij) fiovov uv^puiruvj d oi>K av Tif 
9101T0 kv kfiol ivelvai, rb alax^^ ^^^<^^ dvripovv . 

This is a part of the language which Plato puts into the mouth of Alki- 
biades, in the Symposion, c. 32, p. 216; see also Plato Alkibiad. i, c. 1, 2, 3. 

Compare hia other contemporary, Xenophon, Memor. i, 2, 16-25. 

*vffet de voKkCav 5vtqv koI fuyaXav iru^ov h avTiJ) rd <f>i?.6veLK0v loxVp6^ 
rarov f/v koZ rd ^iXoirpuTOVt wf dijXov kort rolg iraidiKolc imofzvfffiaffi (Plu- 
tarch, Alkib. c. 2). 

' I translate, with some diminution of the force of the words, the expres- 
sion of a contemporary author, Xenophon, Memorab. i, 2. 24. *AXKt/3id(J^f 
<J' av Sid luv KoXXoc ivb rroTiXCw Kai fjefivCtv ywaiKuv ^fipCtfievo^, etc. 
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of chariicter stands plainly marked and snffidentlj estal>nsbed in 
all. 

A dissolute life, and an immoderate love of pleasure in all its 
forms, is what we might naturally expect from a young man so 
circumstanced ; and it appears that with him these tastes were 
indulged with an offensive publicity which destroyed the comforl 
of his wife Hipparet^, daughter of Hipponikus who was slain at 
the battle of Delium. She had brought him a large dowry of 
ten talaats : when she sought a divorce, as the law of Athens 
permitted, AlkibiadSs violently interposed to prevent her from 
obtaining the benefit of the law, and brought her back by force 
to his house even from the presence of the magistrate. It is this 
violence of selfish passion, and reckless disregard of social obliga- 
tion towards eveiy one, which forms the peculiar characteristic 
of Alkibiades. He strikes the schoolmaster whose house he 
happens to find unprovided with a copy of Homer; he strikes 
Taureas,! a rival chor§gus, in the public theatre, while the repre- 
sentation is going on ; he strikes Hipponikus, who afterwards 
became his father-in-law, out of a wager of mere wantcHmess, after- 
wards appeasing him by an ample apology ; he protects the Tha- 
sian poet Heg^mon, against vrhom an indictment had been formally 
lodged before the archon, by effacing it with his own hand from 
the published list in the public edifice, called Metroon ; defying 
both magistrate and accuser to press the cause on for triaL^ Nor 
does it appear that any injured person ever dared to bring Alki- 
biad^ to trial before the dikastery, though we read with amaze- 
ment the tissue of lawlessness 3 which marked his private life ; 



* Demosthen. cont. Meidiam, c.49^; Thucyd. vi. 16; Antipho apnd Athe- 
nsBum, xii, p. 525. 

' AthensBUs, ix, p. 407. 

^ Thucyd. yi, 15. I translate the expression of Thncydid^ which is of 
great force and significance — ^^n^ivre^ yap avrov oi iroX^l rd fieye^oc 
r^f re Kard rd iavTov aCtfia irapavofiiag kg t^v dtatraVf etc. The same 
word is repeated by the historian, vi, 28. r^v aXk^v avrov if tH iirtnjdeV' 
fiara oi djiftoTiK^ irapavofjiiav , 

The same phrase is also found in the short extract from the Xotdopia of 
Antipho (AthenseuS) xii, p. 525). 

The description of Alkibiad^s, given in that Discourse called the 'Epcjn^ 
Kbf Aoyoff erroneously ascribed to Demosthenes (c. 12, p. 1414), is more 
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a combinatioii of insolence and osleatation with oooasional mean 

deceit when it suited his parpose. Bat amidst the perfect legal, 
judicial, and constitutional equality, which reigned among the 
citizens of Athens, there still remained great social ineqoalities 
between one man and another, handed down from the times preeed- 
ing the democracy : inequalities which the democratical institotiona 
limited in their practical mischief but never either effiiced or 
discredited, and which were recognized as modifying elements in 
the current, unconscious vein of sentiment and criticism, by those 
whom they injured as well as by those whom they favored. In 
the speech which Thucydides i ascribes to Alkibiad^ before the 

discriminatiDg than we commonly find in riietorical compositioiu. Tovro 
(5*, ^AkKt0tuSijv evp^<7£tc ipvaet fikv irpd^ aper^v iroXX(^ x^^P^^ diOKeifievov, 
Koi Ttt fihv inrep7]^av£>^f rd de roTretvwf, rii S* vrrfpaxpwf, O/v irpoypijfuvov 
ttird Sk JVC SwK/oarovf ofitXiof nokXit fiev hravop&ti&evra tov piovj tH di koiird 
T^ fuye^ei rdv oaXuv ipyctv hriKpwffUfievop. 

Of the three epithets, whereby the author describes the bad tendencies of 
Alkibiad^s, full illnstrations will be seen in his proceedings, hereafter to be 
described. The improving influence here ascribed to Sokrat^ is nnforta- 
nately far less borne out. 

' Platarch, Alkibiad. c. 4 ; Cornel. Nepos, Alkibiad. c. 2 *, Plato, Protago- 
ras, c. 1. 

I do not know how far the memorable narrative ascribed to Alkibiadte 
in the Symposium of Plato (c. 33, 34, pp. 216, 217) can be regarded as 
matter of actual fact and history, so far as Sokrates is concerned; but it is 
abundant proof in regard to the general relations of Alkibiades with others : 
compare Xenophon, Memorab. i, 2, 29, 30 ; iv, 1-2. 

Several of the dialogues of Plato present to ns striking pictures of the 
palaestra, with the boys, the young men, the gymnastic teachers, engaged 
in their exercises or resting from them, and the philosophers and spectators 
who came there for amusement and conversation. See particulariy the 
opening chapters of the Lysis and the Charmides ; also the Bivales, where 
the scene is laid in the house of a ypafifiaTLOT^^^ or schoolmaster. In ^^ 
Lysis, Sokrates professes to set his own conversation with these interesting 
youths as an antidote to the corrupting flatteries of most of those who sought 
to gain their good-will. Ovro xp^, u 'Iwit&BaXei, role naiducoic diaXeyetr^nif 
TaireivovvTa koI avariXXovTa, &XX<i fii^f &anep en), xf'^ovvTa Kol dut^pOv" 
Tovra (Lysis, c. 7, p. 210). 

See, in illustration of what is here said about AlkibiadSs as a youth, 
Euripid. Snpplic. 906 (about Parthenopssus), and the beautiful lines in the 
Atys of Catullus, 60-69. 

There cannot be a doubt that the characters of all the Greek youth of' 
any pretensions were considerably affected by this society ao4 conrersation 
VOL. VII. 2* Soc* 
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Alihenian public assemblj, we find the insolaice of wealth and 
high social position not onlj admitted as a fact, but Tindicated as 
a just morality ; and the history of his life, as well as many other 
facts in Athenian society, show that if not approved, it was at 
least tolerated in practice to a serioas extent, in spite of the 
restraints of the democracy. 

Amidst such unprincipled exorbitances of behavior, Alkibiad^ 
stood distinguished for personal bravery. He served as a hoplite 
in the army under Fhormion at the siege of Potidaea in 432 B.c. 
Though then hardly twenty years of age, he was among the 
most forward soldiers in the battle, received a severe wound, and 
was in great danger; owing his life only to the exertions of 
Sokrates, who served in the ranks along with him. Eight years 
afterwards, Alkibiades also served with credit in the cavalry at 
the battle of Delium, and had the opportunity of requiting his 
obligation to Sokrates, by protecting him against the Bceotian 
pursuers. As a rich young man, also, choregy and trierarchy 
became incumbent upon him ; expensive duties, which, as we might 
expect, he discharged not merely with sufficiency, but with osten- 
tation. In fact, expenditure of this sort, though compulsory up 
to a certain point upon all rich men, was so fully repaid, to all those 
who had the least ambition, in the shape of popularity and influ- 
ence, that most of them spontaneously went beyond the requisite 
minimum for the purpose of showing themselves off. The first 
appearance of Alkibiades in public life is said to have been as a 
donor, for some special purpose, in the ekklesia, when various 
dtizens were handing in their contributions : and the loud ap- 
plause which his subscription provoked was at that time so novel 
and exciting to him, that he suffered a tame quail which he car- 
ried in his bosom to escape. This incident excited mirth and 
syfiipathy among the citizens present : the bird was caught and 
restored to him by Antiochus, who from that time forward ac- 
quired his favor, and in after days became his pilot and confiden- 
tial lieutenant.1 

To a young man like Alkibiades, thirsting for power and pre- 

of their boyish years ; though the subject is one upon which the full evi- 
dence cannot well be produced and discussed. 
> Plutarch, Alkibiad^, c, IQ. 
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eminence, a certain measare of rhetorical hfcSSAty and petraanve 
power was indispensable. With a view to this aoqoisitioo, he 
frequented the sodetj of varioos sophistical and rhetorical teach- 
ers,^ Prodikas, Protagoras, and others ; bat most of all that of 
Sokrat^. His intimacy with Sokrat^ has become celebrated on 
many grounds, and is commemorated both by Plato and Xeno- 
phon, though anf(»tanately with less instruction than we could 
desire. We may readily belieire Xenophon, when he telb us that 
Alkilnades — like the oligarchical Kritias, of whom we shall 
have much to say hereafter — was attracted to Sokrat^s by his 
unrivalled skill of dialectical conversation, his suggestive influ- 
ence over the minds of his hearers, in eliciting new thoughts and 
combinations, his mastery of apposite and homely illustrations, 
his power of seeing far beforehand the end of a long cross-exam- 
inatitm, his ironical affectation of ignorance, whereby the humili- 
ation of exponents was rendered only the more complete, when 
they were convicted of inconsistency and ccmtradiction out of 
their own answers. The exhibitions of Sbch ingenuity were in 
themsdves highly interesting, and stimulating to the mental 
activity of listeners, while the faculty itself was one of peculiar 
value to those who proposed to take the lead in public debate ; 
with which view both these ambitious young men tried to catch 
the knack from Sokrat^s,^ and to copy his formidable string of 

* Sec the description in the Protagoras of Plato, c. 8, p. 317 

• See Xenophon; Memorab. i, 2, 12-24, 39-47. 

KpiTiac fiev koI 'A^i^UtdvCj ovk dpeoKovToc airoig Suirparovc, ufiiXifoanfv, 
ov xpwov ijfii^irTfv aifT^, d^' ev^i>g e^ upxvC upfiijicoTe irpoea-^dvai Ty( 
noXeug. 'Eti yiip ^uKpurei ^vovrec ovk uXXoic ruji fiaXXov irrexeipow 
diaXiyea&di ij rolg fiuXiara npaTTovac tH noXircKu, . . .'Eirc^ Toiwv ruxiOTa 
Tuv iroXiTevofiivunf ifneXa^ov Kpeirrovec eivai, ^uKpuTei fiev ovk in npoo^e- 
aav, oi}6h ytlp airolc uXXmc fipeoKSV • eire irpoaiTi^oiev^ iirep wv, vfMpravov 
k'keyxdfuvoi tjx^ovto * rd 6e t^ noXeu^ eirparrov, uvirep iveKtv koX ^uKparei 
vpoariX^ov. Compare Plato, Apolog. Sokrat. c. 10, p. 23 ; c. 22, p. 33. 

Xenophon represents Alkibiades and £jitias as frequenting the society 
of SokratSs, for the same reason and with the same objects as Plato affirms 
that young men generally went to the Sophists : see Plato, Sophist, c. 20, p. 
232 D. 

'' Kam et Socrati (observes Quintilian, Inst Or. ii, 16) objiciunt comici, 
doccre eum, qnomodo pejorcm cans^m meliorem reddat ; et contra Tisiara 
et Goigiam similia dicit poUiceri Plato." 
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intenogatioiut. BoUi of them doubtless invdantarily respected 
the poor, self-sufficing, honest, temperate, and brave citizen, in 
whom this eminent talent resided; especially Alkibiadds, who 
not only owed his life to the generous valor of SokratSs at Poti- 
dsBa, but had also learned in that service to admire the iroa 
physical frame of the philosopher in his armor, enduring hunger, 
cold, and hardship.^ But we are not to suppose that either of 
them came to Sokratis with the purpose of hearing and obeying 
his precepts on matters of duty, or receiving from him a new 
plan of life. They came partly to gratify an intellectual appe* 
tite, partly to acquire a stock of words and ideas, with facility of 
argumentative handling, suitable for their afler-purpose as public 
^eakers. Subjects ihoral, political, and intellectual, served as 
the theme sometimes of discourse, sometimes of discussion, in 
the society of all these sophists, Prodikus and Protagoras not 
less than Sokrates ; for in the Athenian sense of the word, 8ok- 
rat^s was a sophist as well as the others : and to the rich youths 
of Athens, like Alkibikdds and Kritias, such society was highly 
useftiL^ It imparted a nobler aim to their ambition, including 

The representation gjven by Plato of the great influence acquired by 
Sokrates over Alkibiades, and of the deference and suhmission of the latter, 
is plainly not to be taken as historical, even if we had not the more simple 
and trustworthy picture of Xenophon. Isokrat^s goes so far as to say that 
Sokrates was never known by any one as teacher of Alkibiades : which is 
an exaggeration in the other direction. IsokratSs, Busiris, Or. xi, sect. 6, 
p. 222. 

* PkCto, Symposium, c. 35-36, p. 220, etc. 

• See the representation, given in the Protagoras of Plato, of the temper 
in which the young and wealthy HippokratSs goes to seek instruction from 
Protagoras, and of the objects which Protagoras proposes to himself in im- 
parting the instruction. Plato, Protagoras, c. 2, p. 310 D.; c. 8, p. 316 C; 
c. 9, p. 318, etc.: compare also Plato, Mono. p. 91, and Gorgias, c. 4, p. 449 
E., asserting the connection, in the mind of Gorgias, between teaching to 
speak and teaching to think — ^eyeiv Kal i^poveiVy etc. 

It would not be reasonable to repeat, as true and just, all the polemical 
charges against those who arc called Sophists, even as we find them in Plato, 
without scrutiny and consideration. But modem writers on Grecian affairs 
run down the Sophists even more than Plato did, and take no notice of the 
admissions in their favor which he, though their opponent, is perpetually 
making. 

This is a very extensive subject, to which I hope to revert. 
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aaental aeoon4>^limeiit8 as well as political soooess : it enlarged 
t&e rai;ige of their anderstandingB, and opened to them as ample 
a vein of literature and criticism as the age afforded : it accus- 
tomed them to canvass human conduct, with the causes and 
obstructions of human well-being, both public and private : it 
even suggested to them indirectly lessons of dutj and prudencei 
from which their social position tended to estrange them, and 
which thej would hardly have submitted to hear except from the 
lips of one whom thej intellectually admired. In learning to 
talk, they were forced to learn more or less to think, and fami- 
liarized with the difference between truth and error : nor would 
an eloquent lecturer fail to enlist their feelings in the greal 
topics of morals and politics. Their thirst for mental stimulus 
and rhetorical accomplishments had thus, as far as it went, a 
moralizing effect, though this was rarely their purpose in the 
pursuit.! 

' I dissent entiiely from the jadgment of Dr. Thiriwall, who repeats what 
is the usual representation of Sokrat^s and the Sophists, depicting Alkibi- 
ad^ as " ensnared by the Sophists," while Sokrates is described as a good 
genius preserving him from their corruptions (Hist, of Greece, voL iii, ch. 
xxiv, pp. 312, 313, 314). I think him also mistaken when ho distinguishes 
so pointedly Sokrates from the Sophists ; when he describes the Sophists 
as " pretenders to wisdom }" as " a new school;" as " teaching that there 
was no real diiference between truth and falsehood, right and wrong," etc. 

All the plausibility that there is in this representation, arises from a 
confusion between the original sense and the modem sense of the word 
Sophist ; the latter seemingly first bestowed upon the word by Plato and 
Aristotle. In the common ancient acceptation of the word at Athens, it 
meant not a school of persons professing common doctrines, but a doss of 
men bearing the same name, because they derived their celebrity from anal- 
ogous objects of study and common intellectual occupation. The Sophists 
were men of similar calling and pursuits, partly speculative, partly profes- 
sional ; but they differed widely from each other, both in method and doc- 
trine. (See for example Isokrates, cent. Sophistas, Orat. xiii; Plato, 
Meno. p. 87 B.) "Whoever made himself eminent in speculative pursuits, 
and communicated his opinions by public lecture, discussion, or conversation, 
was called a Sophist, whatever might be the conclusions which he sought 
to expound or defend. The difference between taking money, and expound- 
ing gratuitously, on which Sokrates himself was so fond of dwelling (Xen- 
oph. Memor. i, 6, 12), has plainly no essential bearing on the case. When 
^schines the orator reminds the dikasts, " Recollect that you Athenians 
put to death the Sophist Sohratia, because he was shown to have been the 
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Alkibiadds, fall of impulse and amMtion of every kxoAf en- 
joyed the conyersation of all the eminent talkers and lecturers to 



teacher of Kritias," (JEscliin. cout. Timarch. c. 34, p. 74,) he uses the word 
in its natural and true Athenian sense. He had no point to make against 
SokratSs, who had then been dead more than forty years ; but he describes 
Mm by his profession or occupation, just as he would have said, Hippokratis 
the phfndan^ Pheidioa the sculptor, etc. Dionysios of Halikarn. calls both 
I^lato and IsokratSs sophists (Ars Rhetor. De Compos. Verborum, p. 208 
B.). The Nubes of Aristophanes, and the defences put forth by Plato and 
Xenophon, show that Sokrates was not only called by the name Sophist, 
but regarded just in the same light as that in which Dr. Thirlwall presents 
to us what he calls ^^ the new School of the Sophists ;" as " a cormptor of 
youth, indifferent to truth or falsehood, right or wrong," etc. See a strik- 
ing passage in the Politicus of Plato, c. 38, p. 299 B. Whoever thinks, as 
I think, that these accusations were falsely advanced against Sokrates, will 
be carefhl how he advances them against the general profession to which 
Sokrates belonged. 

That there were unprincipled and imnibral jnen among the class of Soph- 
ists — as there are and always have been among schoolmasters, profes- 
sors, lawyers, etc., and aU bodies of men — I do not doubt; in what pro- 
portion, we cannot determine. But the extreme hardship of passing a 
sweeping condemnation on the great body of intellectual teachers at Athens, 
• and canonizing exclusively Sokrates and his followers, will be felt, when 
we recollect that the well-known Apologue, called the Choice of HermdeSy 
was the work of the Sophist Prodikus, and his favorite theme of lecture 
(Xenophon, Memor. ii, 1, 21-34). To this day, that Apologue remains 
without a superior, for the impressive simplicity with which it presents one 
of the most important points of view of moral obligation : and it has been 
embodied in a greater number of books of elementary morality than any- 
thing of Sokrates, Plato, or Xenophon. To treat the author of that Apo- 
logue, and the class to which he belonged, as teaching " that there was no 
real difference between right and wrong, truth and falsehood," etc., is a 
criticism not in harmony with the just and liberal tone of Dr. Thirlwall's 
history. 

I will add that Plato himself, in a very important passage of the Repub- 
-lic (vi, c. 6, 7, pp. 492-493), refutes the imputation against the Sophists of 
being specially the corruptors of youth. He represents them as inculcating 
upon their youthful pupils that morality which was received as true and 
just in their age and society; nothing better, nothing worse. The grand 
cormptor, he says, is society itself; the Sophists merely repeat the voice 
and judgment of society. Without inquiring at present how far Plato or 
Sokiut^ were right in condemning the received morality of their country- 
men, I most fully accept his assertion that the great body of the contempo- 
rary professional teachers taught what was consideltd good morality among 
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be fiiimd in Athens, that of Sokratds moBt of all and most fire- 
qnentlj. The philosopher became greatly attached to him, and 
doabtless lost no opportunity of inculcating on him salutary les- 
sons, as far as could be done, without disgusting the pride of a 
haughty and spoiled youth who was looking forward to the 
c^ebrity of public hfe. But unhappily his lessons never pro- 
duced any serious effect, and ultimately became even distasteful 
to the pupil. The whole life of Alkibiades attests how faintly 
the sentiment of obligation, public or private, ever got footing in 
his mind ; how much the ends which he pursued were dictated 
by overbearing vanity and love of aggrandizement In the later 
part of life, Sokrates was marked out to public hatred by his 
enemies, as having been the teacher of Alkibiades and Kritias. 
And if we could be so mijust as to judge of the morality of the 
teacher by that of these two pupils, we should certainly rank him 
among the worst of the Athenian sophists. 

At the age of thirty-one or thirty-two, the earliest at which it 
was permitted to look forward to an ascendent position in public 
life, Alkibiades came forward with a reputation stained by pri- 
vate enormities, and with a number of enemies created by bis 
insolent demeanor. But this did not hinder him from stepping 
into that position to which his rank, connections, and club-parti- 
sans, afforded him introduction ; nor was he slow in displaying 
his extraordinary energy, decision, and capacity of command. 
From the beginning to the end of his eventful political life, he 
showed a combination of boldness in design, resource in contri- 
vance, and vigor in execution, not surpassed by any one of his 
contemporary Greeks : and what distinguished him from all 
was his extraordinary flexibility of character i and consummate 

the Athenian public : there were doabtless some who taught a better moral- 
ity, others who taught a worse. And this may be said with equal truth of 
the great body of professional teachers in every age and nation. 

Xenophon enumerates various causes to which he ascribes the corruption 
of the character of Alkibiades ; wealth, rank, personal beauty, flatterers, 
etc.; but he does not name the Sophists among them (Memorab.i, 2.24, 25). 

' Com^. Nepos, Alkibiad. c. 1 ; Satyms apud AthensBum. xii, p. 534 ; 
Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 23. 

Oi ycLp TOLovTCiv del^ roun>Toq elf/^ tyu, says Odysseus, in the Philokt^tfis 
of SophokMs. ^ 
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power of adi^ting himself to new habits, new necessities, and 
new persons, whenever circumstances required. Like Themis- 
tokl^s, whom he resembled as well in ability and vigor as in want 
of public principle and in recklessness about means, Alkibiadds 
was essentxallj a man of action. Eloquence was in him a secon- 
dary quality, subordinate to action; and though he possessed 
enough of it for his purposes, his speeches were distinguished 
only for pertinence of matter, often imperfectly expressed, at 
least according to the high standard of Athens.^ But his career 
a€brds a memorable example of splendid qualities, both for ac- 
tion and command, ruined and turned into instruments of mis- 
chief by the utter want of morality, public and private. A 
strcmg tide of individual hatred was thus roused against him, as well 
from middling citizens whom he had insulted, as from rich men 
whom his ruinous ostentation outshone. For his exorbitant vol- 
untary expenditure in the public festivals, transcending the 



* I follow the criticism which Plutarch cites from Theophrastas, seemingly 
discriminating and measured: much more trastworthy than the yagne 
eulogy of Nepos, or even of Demosthenes (of course not from his own 
knowledge), upon the eloquence of AlkihiadSs (Plutarch, Alkib. c. 10) ; 
Plutarch, Reipubl. Gerend. Praecept. c. 8, p. 804. 

Antisthen^s, companion and pupil of Sokratds, and originator of what 
is called the Cynic philosophy, contemporary and personally acquainted 
wi^h Alkibiades, was full of admiration for his extreme personal beauty, 
>and pronounced him to be strong, manly, and audacious, but unschooled, 
uiraiSevrov. His scandals about the lawless life of Alkibiad^, how- 
ever, exceed what we can reasonably admit, even from a contemporary ( An- 
tisthenSs ap. Athenaeum, v, p. 220, xii, n. 534). AntisthenSs had composed 
a dialogue called Alkibiades (Diog. Laert. vi, 15). 

See the collection of the Fragmenta Antisthenis (by A. G. Winckelmann, 
Zurich, 1842, pp. 17-19). 

The comic writers of the day — Eupolis, Aristophanes, Pherekrat^s, and 
others — seem to have been abundant in their jests and libels against the 
excesses of Alkibiades, real or supposed. There was a tale, untrue, but 
current in comic tradition, that Alkibiades, who was not a man to suffer 
himself to be insulted with impunity, had drowned Eupolis in the sea, in 
revenge, for his comedy of the BaptsB. See Meinekc, Fragm. C^m. Grae. 
Eupolidis "Buirrai and Ko^aKcf (vol. ii, pp. 447-494), and Aristophanes 
Tpt^a^^f, p. 1166: also Meineke's first volume, Historia Critica Comicc 
Grffic. pp. 124-136 ; and the Dissertat. xix, in Buttmann's Mythologu8, on the 
Baptffi and the Cotyttia. • 
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largest measure of private fbrtane, satisfied disoeming men that 
he would reimburse himself hj plundering the public, and even, 
if opportunity offered, by overthrowing) the constitution to make 
himself master of the persons and properties of his fellow- 
citizens. He never inspired confidence or esteem in anyone ; and 
sooner or later, among a public like that of Athens, so much 
accumulated odium and suspicion was sure to bring a public man 
to ruin, in spite of the strongest admiration ibr his capacity. He 
was always the object of very conflicting sentiments: ^The 
Athenians desired him, hated him, but still wished to have him," 
was said in the latter years of his life by a contemporary poet ; 
while we find also another pithy precept delivered in regutl to 
him : ^ You ought not to keep a lion's whelp in your dty at all ; 
but, if you choose to keep him, you must submit yourself to his 
behavior.*^ Athens had to feel the force of his energy, as an 
exile and enemy, but the great harm which he did to her was 
in his capacity of adviser; awakening in his countrymen the 
same thirst for showy, rapacious, uncertain, perilous aggrandize- 
ment which dictated his own personal actions. 

Mentioning Alkibiad^s now for the first time, I have somewhat 
anticipated on future chapters, in order to present a general idea 
of his character, hereafter to be illustrated. But at the moment 
which we have now reached (March, 420 b.c.) the lion's whelp 
was yet young, and had neither acquired his entire strength nor 
disclosed his fuU-grown daws. 

He began to put himself forward as a party leader, seemingly 
not long before the Peace of Nikias. The political traditions 
hereditary in his family, as in that of his relation Perikl^s, were 
democratical : his grandfather Alkibiades had been vehement in 
his opposition to the Peisistratids, and had even afterwards pub- 
lidy renounced an established connection of hospitality with the 

» Thucyd. vi, 15. Compare Plutarch, Reip. Ger. Praep. c. 4, p. 800. The 
sketch which Plato draws in the first three chapters of the ninth Book of 
the Republic, of the citizen who erects himself into a despot and enslaves 
his fellow-citizens, exactly suits the character of Alkibiades. See also the 
same treatise, vi, 6-8, pp. 491-494, and the preface of Schleiermacher to his 
translation of the Platonic dialogue called Alkibiades the first. 

*Ari8tophan. Ranse, 1445-1453; Plutarch, Alkibiades, c. 16; Plutarch, 
Nikias, c. 9. 
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Laccdsemoniain goyernment, from strong antipatliy to tiietai on' 
political grounds. But Alkibiades himself, in commencing politi- 
cal life) departed from this family tradition, and presented him- 
self as a partisan of oligarchical and philo-Laconian sentiment, 
doubtless far more consonant to his natural temper than the dem- 
oeratical. He thus started in the same general party with Nikiaa 
and Thessalus son of Kimon, who afterwards became his bitter 
opponents ; and it was in part probably to put himself on a par 
with them, that he took the marked step of trying to revive the 
ancient family tie of hospitality with Sparta, which his grand- 
father had broken off.' 

To promote this object, he displayed peculiar solicitude for the 
good treatment of the Spartan captives, during their detention at 
Athens. Many of them being of high family at Sparta, he nat- 
urally calculated upon their gratitude, as well as upon the favor- 
able sympathies of their countrymen, whenever they should be 
restored. He advocated , both the peace and the alliance with 
Sparta, and the restoration of her captives ; and indeed not only 
advocated these measures, but tendered his services, and was 
eager to be employed, as the agent of Sparta for carrying them 
through at Athens. From these selfish hopes in regard to Sparta, 
and especially from the expectation of acquiring, through the 
agency of the restored captives, the title of Proxenus of Sparta, 
Alkibiad^s thus became a partisan of the blind and gratuitous 
philo-Laconian concessions of Nikias. But the captives on their 
return were either unable, or unwilling, to carry the point which 
he wished ; while the authorities at Sparta rejected all his ad- 
vances, not without a contemptuous sneer at the idea of confiding 
important political interests to the care of a youth chiefly known 
for ostentation, profligacy, and insolence. That the Spartans 
should thus judge, is noway astonishing, considering their ex- 
treme reverence both for old age and for strict discipline. They 
naturally preferred Nikias and Lachls, whose prudence would 
commend, if it did not originally suggest, their mistrust of the 
new claimant. Nor had Alkibiades yet shown the mighty move- 

» Thucyd. v, 43, vi, 90 ; Isokrates, De Bigis, Or. xvi, p. 352, sect. 27-50. 
Platareli (Alkibiad. c. 14) carelessly represents Alkibiades as being actu- 
ally proxenus of Sparta at Athens. 
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meat of which he was ci^Mible. B«t this oontemptaOM refoMl- 
of the Spartans stung him so to the qukk, that, making an entire 
revolution in his political oottrse»i he immediatel7 threw himself 
into anti-Laconian pohtics with an energy and abilitj which he 
was not before known to possess. 

The moment was fkvorabley since the recent death of Kleon, 
for a new political leader to espouse this side ; and was rendered 
still more favorable by the conduct of the Laoediemonians* 
Month ailter month passed, remonstrance after remonstrance was 
addressed, jet not one of the restitutions prescribed by the treaty 
in favor of Athens had yet been accompUshed. Alkibiad^ had 
therefore ample pretext for altering his tone respecting the Spar- 
tans, and for denouncing them as deceivers who had broken their 
solemn oaths, abusing the generous confidence of Athens. Under 
his present antipathies, his attention naturally turned to Argos, 
in which city he possessed some powerful friends and family 
guests. The condition of that city, now free by the expiration 
of the peace with Sparta, opened a possibility of connection with 
Athens, and this policy was strongly recommended byAlkibiad^^ 
T¥ho insisted that Sparta was playing false with the Athenians, 
merely in order to keep their hands tied until she had attacked 
and put down Argos separately. This particular argument had 
less force when it was seen that Argos acquired new and power* 
ful allies, Mantineia, Elis, and Corinth ; but on the other hand, 
such acquisitions rendered Argos positively more valuable as an 
ally to the Athenians. 

It was not so much, however, the inclination towards Argos, 
but the growing wrath against Sparta, which furthered the philo- 
Argeian plans of Alkibiad§s; and when the Lacedaemonian 
envoy AndromedSs arrived at Athens from Boeotia, tendering 
to the Athenians the mere ruins of Fanaktum in exchange for 
Pylos ; when it farther became known that the Spartans had 

* * Thncyd. v, 43. O* fiivroi iiXXit Kot <f>povf}naTi, tfuXoveiKiJv ijvavTiovTo, 
&rt AaKcdaifiovioi diH 'Sikiov koI AdxvToc iirpa^v rcic airovSiic, alyrbv dtd 
T^j; veoTTiTa v7repi66vT£C «fl^ «ai"" ^^ TraAamv npo^eviav irorh ovaav oh Tifxri" 
trovTeCt V^ ^ov ndirnov uireiirovToc avrdg rove tK rijg viiaov avrdv alx/^aXut- 
Tov^ ^epanevuv duvoelro Lvavedacur&aL. navrd;fo^ev re vo/zifuv 
kTiaaaova^at to re irpdrov uvTeiTrev, etc. 
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alieady etmeladed a special alliance with the Boeotians witbont 
consulting Athens, the unmeasured expression of displeasure in 
the Athenian ekklesia showed Alkibiad^s that the time was now 
come for bringing on a substantive decision. While he lent his 
own voice to strengthen this discontent against Sparta, he at the 
same time despatched a private intimation to his correspondents 
at Argos, exhorting them, under assurances of success and prom- 
ise of his own strenuous aid, to send without delay an embassy to 
Athens in conjunction with the Mantineians and Eleians, request- 
ing to be admitted as Athenian allies. The Argeians received 
this intimation at the very moment when their citizens Eustrophus 
and JSson were negotiating at Sparta for the renewal of the peace, 
having been sent thither under great uneasiness lest Argos should 
be left without allies to contend single-handed against the Lace- 
dsemonians. But no sooner was the unexpected chance held out 
to them of alliance with Athens, a former friend, a democracy 
like their own, an imperial state at sea, but not interfering with 
their own primacy in Peloponnesus, — than they became careless 
of Eustrophus and ^son, and despatched forthwith to Athens the 
embassy advised. It was a joint embassy, Argeian, Eleian, and 
Mantineian :i the alliance between these three cities had already 
been rendered more intimate by a second treaty concluded since 
that treaty to which Corinth was a party ; but C5orinth had refused 
all concern in the second.2 

But the Spartans had been already alaimed by the harsh repulse 
of their envoy Andromedes, and probably warned by reports from 
Nikias and their other Athenian friends of the crisis impending 
respecting alliance between Athens and Argos. Accordingly 
they sent off without a moment's delay three citizens extremely 
popular at Athens,3 Philocharidas, Leon, and Endius ; with full 
powers to settle all matters of difference. The envoys were 
instructed to deprecate all alliance of Athens with Argos, to 
explain that the alliance of Sparta with Boeotia had been con- 
cluded without any purpose or possibility of evil to Athens, and 
at the same time to renew the demand that Pylos should be re- 



» Thucyd. y, 43. * Thucyd. v, 48. 

• Thucyd. v, 44. ^K^lkovto 61 koL AaKedcufioviuv irpea^eii Kard. raxo^^ 
etc. 
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stored to them in exdiange for the demdkhed Paaakloai. Sodi 
was still the confidence of the LacedmmonianB in the Btrength of 
assent at Athens, that they did not yet despair of obCaimng aa 
affirmatiye, even to this very unequal proposition : and when the 
three envoys, under the introduction and advice of Nikias, had 
their first interview with the Athenian senate, preparatory to aa 
audience before the public assembly, the impression which they 
made, on stating that they came with full powers of settlement, 
was highly favorable. It was indeed so favorable, that Alkibia- 
des became alarmed lest, if they made the same statement in the 
public assembly, holding out the prospect of some trifiing conces- 
sions, the philo-Laconian party might determine public feeling to 
accept a compromise, and thus preclude all idea of alliance frith 
Argos. 

To obviate such a defeat of his plans, he resorted to a aingalar 
manoeuvre. One of the Lacedaemonian envoys, Endius, was his 
private guest, by an ancient and particular intimacy subsisting 
between their two families.^ This probably assisted in procoring 

' Thucyd. viii, 6. 'Evdi^j r^ iipopevovri narpiKdc kc rd fiaXiara ^lXo^ — 
b^EV Kol Tovvofia AaKoviKdv ^ oUta avrcjv KOTd, r^v ^eviav loxev 'EvdioQ 
yap *AXKij3Lddov iKaXeiro. 

I incline to suspect, from this passage, that the father of Endius was not 
naiii«f Alkibiad6s,'but that Endius himself was nevertheless named "Evdiof 
^A?iKii3ui6oVy in consequence of the peculiar intimacy of connection with the 
Athenian family in which that name occurred. If the father of Endius was 
really named Alkibiades, Endius himself would naturally, pursuant to gen- 
eral custom, be styled 'Evdtof *A?,KLl3id6ov : there would be nothing in this 
denomination to call for the particular remark of Thucydides. But accord- 
ing to the view of the Scholiast and most commentators, all that Thucy- 
dides wishes to explain here is, how the father of Endius came to receive 
the name of Alkibiades. Now if he had meant this, he surely would not 
have used the terms which we read : the circumstance to be explained would 
then have reference to the father of Endius, not to Endius himself, nor to 
the family generally. His words imply that the family, that is, each suc- 
cessive individual of the family, derived his Laconian designation (not from 
the name of his father, but) from his intimate connection of hospitality with 
the Athenian family of Alkibiades. Each successive individual attached to 
his own personal name the genitive case 'A2,Kii3iddov, instead of the genitive 
of his real father's name. Doubtless this was an anomaly in Grecian prac- 
tice ; but on the present occasion, we are to expect something anomalous ; 
had it not been such, Thucydides would not have stepped aside to particu- 
larize it. 
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fyt Mm a Becrot inlerview with theenv^^jsi and enabled lam to 
address them with greater efiecty on the day before the meeting 
of the public afifiemblj, aQd without the knowledge of Nikias. He 
accosted them in the tone of a friend of Sparta, anxious that their 
propotttion should succeed ; but he intimated that they would find 
the public assembly turbulent and angry, very different from the 
tranquil demeanor of the senate : so that if they proclaimed them- 
selves to have come with full powers of settlement, the people 
would burst out with fury, to act upon their fears and bully them 
into extravagant concessions. He therefore strongly urged them 
to declare that they had come, not with any full powers of settle- 
ment, but merely to explain, discuss, and report : the people would 
then find that they could gain nothing by intimidation, explanations 
would be heard, and disputed points be discussed with temper, 
and he (Alldbiades) would speak emphatically in their favor. 
He would advise, and felt confident that he could persuade, the 
Athenians to restore Fylos, a step which his opposition had hith- 
erto been the chief means of preventing. He gave them his solemn 
pledge — confirmed by an oath, according to Plutarch — that he 
would adopt this conduct, if they would act upon his counsel. ^ 
The envoys were much struck with the apparent sagacity of these 
suggestions,^ and still more delighted to find that the man from 
whom they anticipated the most formidable opposition was pre- 
pared to speak in their favor. His language obtained with them, 
probably, the more ready admission and confidence, inasmuch as 
he had volunteered his services to become the political agent of 
Sparta only a few months before ; and he appeared now to be 
simply resuming that policy. They were sure of the support of 

* Thucyd. v, 45. M^xavarai 6e irpdg abro^^ roiovdi rt 6 ^AXki^iuS^c' foi)^ 
AoKedaifioviwc irei^eij iziariv avTolg doi)f, ifv firf SfioXoyTfatjaiv iv t(j 
diifKt) airoKpuTopeg tjkelv, IIu^.ov re avrolg uTzoddaeLv (rretaeiv yap avrbg 
*A^^vaiovg, Ltairep koX vvv avTiXeyeiv) KolTuXka ^valXu^eiv. BovAo- 
fievog dl aiT(n>g NikIov te anoarffaai ravra ^Trparre, koI 57rof hv r^ ^Vf^V 
SiaPaXdv airovg wf oidhv aXri^ic ^v v<^ JtxovaiVy oiSh Xi- 
yovaiv oideiroTs ravrhy roi)Q ^kpyeiovg ^vfjLfiaxovg noiyay, 

' Plutarch (Alkibiad. c. 14). Tavra <J' elwc^tv bpKovg idcjKev airolCj 
Kol fierearijaev dirb rov Nikiov fravTafraai Triffrevovrac avr^^Kal ^avfxd- 
^ovTag &/ia tj^v detvorriTa Kal avveaiv, d>g oh tov tvxovtoc &vdpdc 
ovaav. Again, Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. 
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Kikias aad his partj^ under all eiroaiiifltaiioes ; if, bj oomplying 
with the reaHnmendatioii of Alkibiaddsy thej could gain Am atreu- 
uous advocacy and influence also, they funded that their cause 
was sure of success. Accordingly, they agreed to act upon his 
fiaggestion, not only without consulting but without even warn- 
ing Nikias, which was exactly what Alkibiades desired, and had 
probably required them to promise. 

Next day, the public assembly met, and the envoys were intro- 
duced ; upon which Alkibiadds himself, in a tone of peculiar 
mildness, put the question to them, upon what footing they came ?^ 
what powers they brought with them ? They immediately declared 
that they had brought no full powers for treating and settlement, 
but only came to explain and discuss. Nothing could exceed the 
astonishment with which this declaration was heard. The sen- 
ators present, to whom these envoys a day or two before had 
publicly declared the distinct contrary, — the assembled people, 
who, made aware of this previous affirmation, had come prepared 
to hear the ultimatum of Sparta from their lips, — lastly, most of 
all, Nikias himself, — their confidential agent and probably their 
host at Athens, — who had doubtless announced them as plen- 
ipotentiaries, and concerted with them the management of their 
cases before the assembly, — all were alike astounded, and none 
knew what to make of the words just heard. But the indignation 
of the people equalled their astonishment : there was a unanimous 
burst of wrath against the standing faithlessness and duplicity of 
LacedsBmonians ; never saying the same thing two days together. 
To crown the whole, Alkibiades himself afiected to share all the 
surprise of the multitude, and was even the loudest of them all 
in invectives against the envoys; denouncing Lacedsemooian 
perfidy and evil designs in language far more bitter than he had 
ever employed before. Nor was this all :2 he took advantage of 



'Plutarch, Alkib. c. 14. 'E/owrw/xtvot & ind tov 'AXKi^iddov it aw 
^iXavi^ptJiro^f i(pl* olg a^tyftevoi TvyxO'VOvaiVf obK kt^aaav rjKeiv airO' 
KpuTope^. 

• Thacyd. v, 45. Oi 'A-&TivaioL ovKen ^eixovro, oAAd tov 'AXic4?«d<5<w 
iro},2,^ fjtd?iXov jj irporepov xaraPoCfv rog tu>v AaKtSaifio- 
viciVy koTjKOVov re nal kToifioi ffaav eiMg rcapayayelv Toi)c 'Apyetovf , etc. 

Compare Plutarch, Alkib. c. 14 : and Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. 
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the vehement aodamation which welcomed these invectives ta 
propose that the Argeian envoys should be called in and th« 
alliance with Argos concluded forthwith. And this would oer* 
tainlj have been done, if a remarkable phenomenon — an earth- 
quake — ■ had not occurred to prevent it ; causing the assembly to 
be adjourned to the next day, pursuant to a religious scruple then 
recognized as paramount 

This remarkable anecdote comes in all its main drcumstanoes 
from Thttcydid^s. It illustrates forcibly that unprincipled char- 
acter which will be found .to attach to Alkibiad^ through life, 
and presents indeed an unblushing combination of impudence 
and fraud, which we cannot better describe than by saying that 
it is exactly in the vein of Fielding's Jonathan Wild. In depict* 
ing Eleon and Hyperbolus, historians vie with each other in 
strong language to mark the impudence which is said, to have 
been their peculiar characteristic Now we have no particular 
facts before us to measure the amount of truth in this, though as 
a general charge it is sufficiently credible. But we may affirm, 
with full assurance, that none of the much-decried demagogues 
of Athens — not one of those sellers of leather, lamps, sheep, 
ropes, pollard, and other commodities, upon whom Aristophanda 
heaps so many excellent jokes — ever surpassed, if they ever 
equalled, the impudence of this descendant of .^^akus and 2^U8 
in his manner of overreaching and disgracing the Lacedsemonian 
envoys. These latter, it must be added, display a carelessness 
of public faith and consistency, a facility in publicly unsaying 
what they have just before publicly said, and a treachery towards 
their own confidential agent, which is truly surprising, and goes 
far to justify the general charge of habitual duplicity so oflen 
alleged against the Lacedaemonian character.^ 

The disgraced envoys would doubtless quit Athens immedi- 
ately : but this opportune earthquake gave Nikias a few hours to 
recover from his unexpected overthrow. In the assembly of the 
next day, he still contended that the friendship of Sparta was 
preferable to that of Argos, and insisted on the prudence of 
postponing all consummation of engagement with the latter until 
the real intentions of Sparta, now so contradictory and inexpllo- 

^ Earipid. Andromach. 445-455 ; Herodot. ix, 54. 
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able, shookl be made dear. He ooateaded thai the position of 
Athens, in regard to the peace and alliance, was that of superior 
honor and advantage ; the position of Sparta, one of comparatiTe 
disgrace: Athens had thos a greater interest than Sparta ia 
maintaining what had been oonduded. Bat he at the same time 
admitted that a distinct and peremptory explanation most be 
exacted fix>m Sparta as to her intentions, and he requested the 
people to send himself with some other colleagaes to demand it 
The Lacedflemonians should be i^prised that Argeian envoys 
were already present in Athens with propositions, and that the 
Athenians might already have eonduded this alliance, if they 
coold have permitted themselves to do wrong to the ^^ating 
alliance with Sparta* But the Laoedaem<Hiians, if their inten- 
tions were honorable, must show it forthwith : 1. By restoring 
Panaktnm, not demolished, but standing. 2. By restoring Am- 
phipolis alsa 3. By renouncing their special alliance with the 
Boeotians, unless the Boeotians on their side chose to become 
parties to the peace with Athens.^ 

The Athenian assembly, acquiesdng in the recommendatioii 
of Nikias, invested him with the commission which he required : 
a remarkable proof, after the overpowering defeat of the preced- 
ing day, how strong was the hold which he still retained upon 
them, and how sincere their desire to keep on the best terma 
with Sparta. This was a last chance granted to Nikias and hia 
policy ; a perfectly fair chance, since all that was asked of Sparta 
was just; but it forced him to bring matters to a decisive issue 
with hec, and shut out all farther evasion. His mission to 
Sparta £uled altogether : the influence of Eleobulus and Xenards, 
the anti- Athenian ephors, was found predominant, so that not one 
of his demands was complied with. And even when he formally 
announced that unless Sparta renounced her special alliance with 
the Bieotians or compelled the Boeotians to accept the peace with 
Athens, the Athenians would immediately contract alliance with 
Argos, the menace produced no effect. He could only obtain, 
and that too as a personal favor to himself, that the oaths as thej 
stood should be formally renewed ; an empty concession, which 
covered but &untly the humiliation of his retreat to A t hens. 

> Thacyd. v, 46. 
VOL. VII. S 40Ci 
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The Athenian assemblj listened to his report with stnmg indig* 
nation against the Lacedsemonians, and with marked displeasure 
even against himsdf, as the great author and voucher of this 
unperfotnned treaty ; while Alkibiad§s was permitted to intro- 
duce the envoys — already at hand in the city — ftom Aigos^ 
Man^eia, and Elis, with whom a pact was at once oonduded.^ 

The words of this, which Thucydid^ gives us doubtless from 
the record on the public colunm, comprise two engagements ; one 
for peace, another for alliance. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Eleians, have con- 
cluded a treaty of peace by sea and by land, without fraud or 
mischief, each for themselves and for the allies over whom each 
exercise empire.^ [The express terms in which these states 
announce themselves as imperial states and their allies as de- 
pendencies, deserve notice. No such words appear in the treaty 
between Athens and Lacedaemon. I have already mentioned 
that the main ground of discontent on the part of Mantineia 
and Elis towards Sparta, was connected with their imperial 
power.] 

Neither of them shall bear arms against the other for purposes 
of damage. 

The Athenians, Argeians, Mantineians, and Eleians, shall be 
allies with each other for one hundred years. If any enemy 
shall invade Attica, the three contracting cities shall l^d the 
most vigorous aid in their power at the invitation of Athens. 
Should the forces of the invading city damage Attica and then 
reture, the three will proclaim that city their enemy and attack 
it : neither of the four shall in that case suspend the war, without 
consent of the others. 

Reciprocal obligations imposed upon Athens, in case Argos, 
Mantineia, or Elis, shall be attacked. 

Neither of the four contracting powers shall grant passage to 
troops through their own territory, or the territory of allies over 
whom they may at the time be exercising command, either by 
land or sea, unless upon joint resolution.^ 

* Thucyd. v, 46 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 10. 

' Thucyd. v, 47. inep <T<j>C>if abrdv kcU tuv ^fifiaxuv tjv &pxownv iKctrepoL 

■Thucyd. V, 48. Kal rwv ^fifidx»v «v &v apx^oiv iKoaroi, The 
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In case acudliary troops shall be reqaired and eent under this 
treaty, the dtj sending shall furnish their maintenance for the 
space of thirty days, from the day of their entrance upon the 
territory of the dty requiring. Should their services be needed 
for a longer period, the city requiring shall furnish their mainte- 
nance, at the rate of three iBginaean oboli for each hoplite, light- 
armed or archer, and of one iEginsean drachma or six oboli for 
each horseman, per day. The city requiring shall possess the 
command, so long as the service required shall be in her 
territory. But if any expedition shall be undertaken by joint 
resolution, then the command shall be shared equally between 
aU. 

Such were the substantive conditions of the new alliance. 
Provision was then made for the oaths, — by whom? where? 
when ? in what words ? how often ? they were to be taken. Athens 
was to swear on behalf of herself and her allies ; but Argos, 
EHs, and Mantineia, with their respective allies, were to swear 
by separate cities. The oaths were to be renewed every four 
years ; by Athens, within thirty days before each Olympic festi- 
val, at Argos, Elis, and Mantineia ; by these three cities, at 
Athens, ten days before each festival of the greater Panathensea. 
" The words of the treaty of peace and alliance, and the oaths 
sworn, shall be engraven on stone columns, and put up in the 
temples of each of the four cities ; and also upon a brazen col- 
umn, to be put up by joint cost at Olympia, for the festival now 
approaching.'* 

" The four cities may, by joint consent, make any change they 
please in the provisions of this treaty, without violating their 
oaths."! 

The conclusion of this new treaty introduced a greater degree 
of complication into the grouping and association of the Grecian 
dties than had ever before been known. The ancient Spartan 
confederacy, and the Athenian empire still subsisted. A peace 



tense and phrase here deserve notice, as contrasted with the phrase in the 
former part of the treaty — rwv ^vfifiax(JV uv &pxovffiv iKarepoi. 

The clause imposing actual obligation to hinder the passage of troops, 
raqniied to be left open for application to the actual tune. 

» Thwsyd. v, 47. 
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had been concluded between them, ratified by the formal vote 
of the majority of the confederates, yet not accepted by sey^td 
of the minority. Not merely peace, but also special alliance had 
been concluded between Athens and Sparta ; and a special alli- 
ance between Sparta and Bceotia. Corinth, member of the 
Spartan confederacy, was also member of a defensive alliance 
with Argos, Mantineia, and Elis ; which three states had con- 
cluded a more intimate alliance, first with each other (without 
Corinth), and now recently with Athens. Yet both Athens and 
Sparta still retained the alliance^ concluded between themselves, 
without formal rupture on either side, though Athens still com- 
plained that the treaty had not been fulfilled. No relations 
whatever subsisted between Argos and Sparta. Between Athens 
and Boeotia there was an armistice terminable at ten days' no- 
tice. Lastly, Corinth could not be prevailed upon, in spite of 
repeated solicitation from the Argeians, to join the new alliance 
of Athens with Argos : so that no relations subsisted betwe^i 
Corinth and Athens ; while the Corinthians began, though faintly, 
to resume their former tendencies towards Sparta.2 

The alliance between Athens and Argos, of which particulars 
have just been given, was concluded not long before the Olympic 
festival of the 90th Olympiad, or 420 B.C. : the festival being 
about the beginning of July, the treaty might be in May.3 That 
festival was memorable, on more than one ground. It was the 
first which had been celebrated since the conclusion of the peace, 
the leading clause of which had been expressly introduced to 
guarantee to all Greeks free access to the great Pan-Hellenic 
temples, with liberty of sacrificing, consulting the oracle, and 
witnessing the matches. For the last eleven years, including 
two Olympic festivals, Athens herself, and apparently all the 
numerous allies of Athens, bad been excluded from sending their 
solemn legation, or the6ry, and from attending as spectators, at 
the Olympic games.4 Now that such exclusion was removed, 

» Thucyd. v, 48. « Thucyd. v, 48-50. 

' Kara^ivTUV dk koI ^OXvfinicun crrijXijv xa^K^ Koivy ^07i.v fiirloii toZq 
vvvi (Thucyd. v, 47), words of the treaty. 

* Dorieus of Bhodes was victor in the Pankration, both in Olymp. 88 and 
89, (42&-424 B.C.) Bhodes was included among the tributary allies of 
Athens. But the athletes who came to contend were Diivileged and (as it 
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and tbat the Eleian heralds (who came to annoanoeihe approach-^ 
ing games and proclaim the truce connected with them) again 
trod the soil of Attica, — the Athenian visit was felt both bj 
themselves and by others as a novelty. Some curiosity was 
entertained to see what figure the thedry of Athens would 
make as to show and splendor. Nor were there wanting spite- 
ful rumors, that Athens had been so much impoverished by the 
war, as to be prevented from appearing with appropriate mag- 
nificence at the altar and in the presence of Olympic Zeus. 

Alkibiades took pride in silendng these surmises, as well as in 
glorifying his own name and person, by a display more imposing 
than had ever been previously beheld. He had already distin- 
guished himself in the local festivals and liturgies of Athens by 
an ostentation surpassing Athenian rivals : but he now felt him- 
self standing forward as the champion and leader of Athens 
before Greece. He had discredited his political rival Nikias, 
given a new direction to the politics of Athens by the Argeian 
alliance, and was about to commence a series of intra-Pelopon- 
nesian operations, against the Lacedaemonians. On all these 
grounds he determined that his first appearance on the plain of 
Oljrmpia should impose upon all beholders. The Athenian 
the6ry, of which he was a member, was set out with first-rate 
splendor, and with the amplest show of golden ewers, censers, 
etc, for the public sacrifice and procession, i But when the 
chariot-races came on, Alkibiad§s himself appeared as competitor 
at his own cost, — not merely with one well-equipped chariot and 
four, which the richest Greeks had hitherto counted as an extra- 
were) sacred persons, wlio were never molested or hindered from coming to 
the festival, if they chose to come, under any state of war. Their inviola- 
bility was never disturbed even down to the harsh proceeding of Aratus 
(Plutarch, Aratus, c. 28). 

But this does not prove that Rhodian visitors generally, or a Bhodian 
theory, could have come to Olympia between 431-421 in safety. 

From the presence of individuals, even as spectators, little can be infer- 
red : because, even at this very Olympic festival of 420 b.c., Lichas the 
Spartan was present as a spectator, though all LacedsBmonians were for* 
mally excluded by proclamation of the Eleians (Thucyd. v, 50). 

* Of the taste and elegance with which these exhibitions were usually got 
up in Athens, surpassing generally every other city in Greece, see a remark- 
able testimony in Xenophon, Memorabil. iii, 3, 12. 
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ordinary personal glory, but with tke prodigious numbcor of seten 
distinct chariots, each with a team of four horses. And so supe* 
rior was their quality, that one of his chariots gained a first prize, 
and another a second prize, so that Alkibiades was twice crowned 
with sprigs of the sacred olive-tree, and twice proclaimed by the 
herald. Another of his seven chariots also came in fourth : but 
no crown or proclamation, it seems, was awarded to any after 
the second in order. We must recollect that he had competitors 
from all parts of Greece to contend against, not merely private men, 
but even despots and governments. Nor was this all. The tent 
which the Athenian thedrs provided for their countrymen, visitors 
to the games, was handsomely adorned ; but a separate tent, which 
Alkibiades himself provided for a public banquet to celebrate his 
triumph, together with the banquet itself, was set forth on a scale 
still more stately and expensive. The rich allies of Athens — 
Ephesus, Chios, and Lesbos — are said to have lent him their aid 
in enhancing this display. It is highly probable that they would 
be glad to cultivate his favor, as he had now become one of the 
first men in Athens, and was in an ascendent course. But we 
must farther recollect that they, as well as Athens, had been 
excluded from the Olympic festival, so that their own feelings on 
first returning might well prompt them to take a genuine interest 
in this imposing reappearance of the Ionic race at the common 
sanctuary of Hellas. 

Five years afterwards, on an important discussion which will be 
hereafter described, Alkibiades maintained publicly before the 
Athenian assembly that his unparalleled Olympic display had pro- 
duced an eflPect upon the Grecian mind highly beneficial to Athens ;^ 

* Thucyd. vi, 16. 01 yap lEXJifjvec koI iicep dvvafiLv fiei^u rjfidv t^v izoktv 
ivofiiaav r^ i/ncp diarrpeirel r^f 'OXv^Trta^e ^etapiac^ irpoTepov i^TrtCov- 
TCf avT^v KaTaireiro^efiTjaid'af dlori apfiara fikv ifrra ko&^kcl, 
baa ohdei^ ircj Idiurr}^ irporepoVt iviKijad re, koX Sevrepo^ Kal rirapTOQ kys" 
vofiijv, Kal TaX^a u^icjc t^C viKijg na^eoKevaaafiriv. 

The fall force of this grandiose display cannot be felt unless we bring to 
our minds the special position both of Athens and the Athenian allies to- 
wards Olympia, — and of Alkibiades himself towards Athens, Argos, and 
the rest of Greece, — in the first half of the year 420 B.C. 

Alkibiades obtained from Euripides the honor of an epinikian ode, or 
song of triumph, to celebrate this event ; of which a few lines are preserved 
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disaipa^^ the saspicions enterUdDed that gfae was miaed by the 
war, and establishing beyond dispote her vast wealth and power, 

by Plutarch (Alkib. c. 11). It is curious that the poet alleges Alkibiadte 
to have been first, second, and thirds in the course ; while Alkibiadds himself, 
more modest and doubtless more exact, pretends only to first, second, and 
fourth. Enripid^s informs us that AlkiMadSs was crowned twice and pro- 
claimed twice — die are^ivT' i?Mi^ KupvKi fio^v vapaSovvai. Beiske, Cortji 
and Schafer, have thought it right to alter this word die to Tplc^ withont 
any authority, which completely alters the asserted fact. Sintenis in hit 
edition of Plutarch has properly restored the word dtf. 

How long the recollection of this famous Olympic festival remained in 
the Athenian pnblic mind, is attested partly by the Oratio de Bigis of Isok* 
rat^, composed in defence of the son of Alkibiades at least twenty-five 
years afterwards, perhaps more. Isokrates repeats the loose assertion of 
Euripides, irpwTOf, devrepog, and Tpiroc (Or. xvi, p. 353, sect. 40). The spu- 
rious Oration called that of Andokides against Alkibiades also preserres 
many of the current tales, some of which I have admitted into the text, 
because I think them probable in themselves, and because that oration itself 
may reasonably be believed to be a composition of the middle of the fourth 
century B.C. That oration puts all the proceedings of Alkibiades in a very 
invidious temper and with palpable exaggeration. The story of Alkibiades 
having robbed an Athenian named Diomedes of a fine chariot, appears to bo 
a sort of variation on the story about Tisias, which figures in the oration of 
Isokrat^s; see Andokid. cont. Alkib. sect. 26: possibly Alkibiades may 
have left one of the teams not paid for. The aid lent to Alkibiades by the 
Chians, Ephesians, etc., as described in that oration, is likely to be substan- 
tially true, and may easily be explained. Compare Athenae. i, p. 3. 

Our information about the arrangements of the chariot-racing at Ol3nn' 
pia is very imperfect. We do not distinctly know how the seven chariots 
of Alkibiades ran, — in how many races, — for all the seven could not, in 
my judgment, have run in one and the same race. There must have been 
many other chariots to run, belonging to other competitors : and it seems 
difficult to believe that ever a greater number than ten can have run in the 
same race, since the course involved going twelve times round the goal (Pin- 
dar, Ol. iii, 33 ; vi, 75). Ten competing chariots run in the race described 
by Sophokles (Electr. 708), and if we could venture to construe strictly the 
expression of the poet, — deKorov kKirXripCtv 5xov^ — it would seem 
that ten was the extreme number permitted to run. Even so great a num- 
ber as ten was replete with danger to the persons engaged, as may be seen 
by reading the description in Sophokles (compare Demosth. ^EfHjr. Aoy. p. 
1410), who refers indeed to a Pythian and not an Olympic solemnity : but 
the main circumstances must have been common to both ; and we know 
that the twelve turns {6ii>6eKdyva/iirrov dodeKadpo/iov) were common to both 
(Pindar, Pyth. v, 31 ). 

Alkibiades was not the only person who gained a chariot victory at this 
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He was doubtless right to a eonsiderable extent; thongh not 
sofficient to repel the charge from himself, which it was his par- 



90th Olympiad, 420 B.C. Lichas the LacedaemoDian algo gained one 
(Thncyd. r, 50), though the chariot was obliged to be entered in another 
name, since the Lacedsemonians were interdicted from attendance. 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, vol. iii, ch. xxir, p. 31 G) says : ** We are 
not aware that the Olympiad, in which these ehariot-victories of Alkibiades 
were gained, can be distinctly fixed. But it was probably Olymp. 89, b.o. 
424." 

In my judgment, both Olymp. 88 (b.c.428) and Olymp. 89 (b.c.424) are 
excluded firom the possible supposition, by the fact that the general war was 
n^ng at both periods. To suppose that in the midst of the summer of these 
two fighting years, there was an Olympic truce for a month, allowing Athens 
and her allies to send thither their solemn legations, their chariots for com- 
petition, and their numerous individual visitors, appears to me contrary to all 
probability. The Olympic month of b.c. 424, would occur just about the 
time when Brasidas was at the Isthmus levying troops for his intended ex- 
pedition to Thrace, and when he rescued Megara from the Athenian attack. 
This would not be a very quiet time for the peaceable Athenian visiton^ 
with the costly display of gold and silver plate and the ostentatious theory, 
to pass by, on its way to Olympia. During the time when the Spartans 
occupied Dekeleia, the solemn processions of communicants at the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries could never march along the Sacred Way from Athens 
to Elensis. Xen. Hell, i, 4, 20. 

Moreover, we see that the very first article both of the Truce for one 
year and of the Peace of Nikias, expressly stipulate for liberty to all to 
attend the common temples and festivals. The first of the two relates to 
Delphi expressly : the second is general, and embraces Olympia as well as 
Delf^. If the Athenians had visited Olympia in 428 or 424 bjC, without 
impediment, these stipulations in the treaties would have no purpose nor 
meaning. But the fact of their standing in the front of the ts^aty, proves 
that they were looked upon as of much interest and importance. 

I have placed the Olympic festival wherein AlkibiadSs contended with 
his seven chariots, in 420 B.C., in the peace, but immediately after the war. 
No other festival appears to me at all suitable. 

Dr. Thirlwall farther assumes, as a matter of course, that there was only 
one chariot-race at this Olympic festival, that all the seven chariots of Alki* 
blades ran in this one race, and that in the festival of 420 b.c., Lichas 
gained the prize : thus implying that Alkibiadds could not have gained the 
prize at the same festival. 

I am not aware that there is any evidence to prove either of these three 
propositions. To me they all appear improbable and unfounded. 

We know from Pausanias (vi, 13, 2) that even in the case of the stadio- 
4romi, or runners who contended in the stadium, all were not brought out 
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poee to do^ both of overweezHiig pereonal vanitj, aad of that 
reckless expenditure which he would be compelled to tiy ttad 
overtake by peculation or violence at the public cost All the 
unfavorable impressions suggested to prudent Athenians bj his 
previous life, were aggravated by this stupendous display ; much 
more, of course, the jealousy and hatred of personal competitors* 
And this feeling was not the less real, though as a pditieal man 
he was now in the full tide of public favor. 

If the festival of the 90th Olympiad was peculiarly distin* 
guished by the reappearance of Athenians and those connected 
with them, it was marked by a farther novelty yet more striking, 
the exclusion of the Lacedsemonians. This exclusion was the 
consequence of the new political interests of the Eleians, com- 
bined with their increased consciousness of force arising out of 
the recent alliance with Argos, Athens, and Mantineia. It has 
already been mentioned that since the peace with Athens, the 
Lacedaemonians, acting as arbitrators in the case of Lepremn, 
which the Eleians claimed as their dependency, had declared it 
to be autonomous, and had sent a body of troops to defend it' 
Probably the Eleians had recently renewed their attacks upon 
the district, since the junction with their new allies; for the 
Lacedaemonians had detached thither a fresh body of one thou- 
sand hoplites immediately prior to the Olympic festival. Out of 
the mission of this fresh detachment the sentence of exclusion 
arose. The Eleians wei-e privileged administrators of the festi- 
val, regulating the details of the ceremony itself, and formally 



in one race. Thej were distributed into sets, or batches, of what niuaber 
we know not. Each set ran its own heat, and the victors in each then com- 
peted with each other in a fresh heat ; so that the victor who gained the 
grand final prize was sure to hare won two heats. 

Now if this practice was adopted with the foot-runners, much more woidd 
it be likely to be adopted with the chariot-racers in case many chariots were 
brought to the same festival. The danger would be lessened, the sport 
would be increased, and the glory of the competitors enhanced. The Olym- 
pic festival lasted five days, a long time to provide amusement for so vast a 
crowd of spectators. AlkibiadSs and Lichas may therefore both have 
gained chariot-victories at the same festival : of course only one of them 
can have gained the grand final prize, and whidi of the two that was U U 
impossible to say. 

3* 
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proclaiming by heralds the oomxaenoeme&t of the Olympie tniee, 
during which all violation of the Eleian territory by an armed 
force was a sin against the majesty of Zeus. On the present 
occasion they affirmed that the Lacedaemonians had sent the one 
thousand hoplites into Lepreum, and had captured a fort called 
PhyrkuSy both Eleian possessions, after the proclamation of the 
trace. They acc<Mrdingly imposed upon Sparta the fine prescribed 
by the ^ Olympian law," of two minae for each man, two thousand 
minsB in all ; a part to Zeus Olympius, a part to the Eleians 
themselves. During the interval between the proclamation of 
the truce and the commencement of the festival, the Lacedaemo- 
nians sent to remonstrate against this fine, which they alleged to 
have been unjustly imposed, inasmuch as the heralds had not yet 
proclaimed the truce at Sparta when the hoplites reached Le- 
preum. The Eleians replied that the truce had already at that 
time been proclaimed among themselves (for they always pro- 
claimed it first at home, before their heralds crossed the borders), 
so that they were interdicted from all military operations ; of 
"which the Lacedaemonian hoplites had taken advantage to com* 
mit their last aggressions. To which the Lacedaemonians re- 
joined, that the behavior of the Eleians themselves contradicted 
their own all^atian, for they had sent the Eleian heralds to 
Sparta to proclaim the truce after they knew of the sending of 
the hoplites, thus showing that they did not consider the truce 
to have been already violated. The Lacedaemonians added, that 
after the herald reached Sparta, they had taken no farther mil- 
itary measures. How the truth stood in this disputed question, 
we have no means of deciding. But the Eleians rejected the 
explanation, though offering, if the Lacedaemonians would restore 
to them Lepreum, to forego such part of the fine as would accrue 
to themselves, and to pay out of their own treasury on behalf of 
the Lacedaemonians the portion which belonged to the god. This 
new proposition being alike refused, was again modified by the 
Eleians. They intimated that they would be satisfied if the 
Lacedaemonians, instead of paying the fine at once, would pub- 
licly on the altar at Olympia, in presence of the assembled 
Greeks, take an oath to pay it at a future date. But the Lace- 
dflemonians would not listen to the proposition either of payment 
or of promise. Accordingly the Eleians, as judges under the 
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Olympic law, interdicted them from the temple of Oljrmpic 
Zens, from the privilege of sacrificing there, and from attendance 
and competition at tfae games ; that is, from attendance in the 
form of the sacred legation called thedry, occup}ing a formal and 
recc^nized place at the solemnity.^ 

As all the other Grecian states — with the single exception of 
Leprenm — were present by their theories^ as well as by indiTid- 
ual spectators, so the Spartan thedry << shone by its absence" in 
a manner painfnUy and insnltingly conspicuous. So extreme, 
indeed, was the affront put upon the Lacedaemonians, connected 
as they were with Olympia by a tie ancient, peculiar, and never 
yet broken ; so pointed the evidence of that comparative degra- 
dation into which they had fallen, through the peace with Athens 
coming at the back of the Sphakterian disaster,^ that they were 
supposed likely to set the exclusion at defiance ; and to escort 
their thedrs into the temple at Olympia for sacrifice, under the 
protection of an armed force. The Eleians even thought it 
necessary to put their younger hoplites under arms, and to sum- 
mon to their aid one thousand hoplites from Mantineia as well as 
the same number from Argos, for the purpose of repelling this 
probable attack : while a detachment of Athenian cavalry were 
stationed at Argos during the festival, to lend assistance in case 
of need. The alarm prevalent among the spectators of the fes- 
tival was most serious, and became considerably aggravated by 
an incident which occurred after the chariot racing. Lichas,^ a 
Lacedaemonian of great wealth and consequence, had a chariot 
running in the lists, which he was obliged to enter, not in his own 
name, but in the name of the Boeotian federation. The sentence 
of exclusion hindered him from taking any ostensible part, but it 
did not hinder him from being present as a spectator ; and when 
he saw his chariot proclaimed victorious under the title of Boeo- 
tian, his impatience to make himself known became uncontrol- 



» Thacyd. v, 49, 50. 

• Thncyd. v, 50. AaKeSaijiovioi fiev elpyovro rov iepoi), -dvaia^ koI ayuvavj 
Koi oiKot t&vov ' ol 6e a^Aoi 'E^AiTvcf t&eupow^ irXf)v Aevrpearav. 

' Thucyd. v, 28. Kard ydp rdv xpovov tovtov ^ re AoKedaifuav juaXurra 
d^ K€ucu^ ^Kovae, Kal iirepu^if did rdc ^fMpopUg, ol re ^Apycioi upuna i<rxov 
Tctc TToai, etc. ■• See a previous note, p. 56. 
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lable. He stuped iato the midst of the llstSy and placed a 
ebaplet on the head of the oharioteer, thus advertisii^ himself 
as the master. This was a flagrant indeooijim and known yiok- 
tion of the order ci the festival : accordingly, the official attend- 
ants with their staffs interfered at once in performance of their 
duty, chastising and driving him back to his place with blows.^ 
Hence arose an increased apprehension of armed Lacedaemonian 
interference. None such took place, however : the Lacedsmo^ 
nians, for the first and last time in their history, offered their 
Olympic sacrifice at home, and the festival passed off without 
any interruption.^ The boldness of the Eleians in putting this 
affront upon the most powerful state in Greece is so astonishing, 
that we can hardly be mistaken in supposing their proceeding to 
have been suggested by Alkibiad^ and encouraged by the armed 
aid from the idlies. He was at this moment not less ostentatious 
in humiliating Sparta than in showing off Athens. 

Of the depressed influence and estimation of Sparta, a farther 
pnxtf was soon afforded by the fate of her colony, the Tra- 
ohinian Herakleia, established near Thermopylse, in the third 
year of the war. That colony — though at first comprising a 
numerous body of settlers, in consequence of the general trust in 
Lacedaemonian power, and though always under the government 
of a Lacedaemonian harmost — had never prospered. It had 

* Thacyd. v, 50. Aixac ^ ^ApKeaiXaov AaKedatfioviog hv t^ uyCwi imb tuv 
pafidovxf^v TrXrjydf £Aa/i^£V, 5ti vlkuvto^ tov kavrov ^evyovct Koi avoKtjpvX' 
^evToc BoMTuv dtffwaiov Kard, r^u ovk i^ovaiav T^f dyoviaeiitc vpoeX&dv if 
rbv ayCiva uvidrjae rbv rjvioxov^ ^ov'Xofievog drj'kwsai 5ti kavrov Jv rb apfio. 

We see by comparison with this incident how mach less rough and harsh 
was the manner of dealing at Athens, and in how much more serious a light 
blows to the person were considered. At the Athenian festival of the Dio- 
njTsift, if a person committed disorder or obtruded himself into a place not 
properly belonging to him in the theatre, the archon or his officials were 
both empowered and required to repress the disorder by turning the person 
out, and fining him, if necessary. But they were upon no account to strike 
him. If they did, they were punishable themselves by the dikastery after- 
wards (Demosth. cont. Meidiam, c. 49). 

• It will be seen, however, that the Lacediemonians remembered and re- 
venged themselves iip(m the Eleians for this insult twelve years afterwards, 
daring the plenitude of their power (Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 2, 21 ; Diodor. xiv, 
17). 
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been peraecnted fram tbe beginning by the aeigbboring tribes, 
and administered with harshness as well as peculation by its 
governors. The establishment of the town had been regarded 
from the beginning by the neighbors, especially the Thessalians, 
as an invasion of their territory; and their hostilities, always 
vexatious, had, in the winter succeeding the Olympic festival 
just described, been carried to a greater pomt of violence than 
ever. They had defeated the Herakleots in a ruinous battle, 
and slain Xenares the Lacedaamonian governor. But though the 
place was so reduced as to be unable to maintain itself withoot 
foreign aid, Sparta was too much embarrassed by Peloponnesian 
enemies and waverers to be able to succor it ; and the Boeotians, 
observing her inability, became apprehensive that the interfer- 
ence of Athens would be invoked. Accordingly they thought it 
prudent to occupy Herakleia with a body of Boeotian troops, 
dismissing the Lacedsemonian governor Hegesippidas for all^;ed 
nuscondnct. Nor could the Lacedsemoniaas prevent this {mo- 
ceeding, though it occasioned them to make indignant teakoa* 
strance.1 



CHAPTER LVI. 

PROM THE FESTIVAL OF OLYMPIAD NINETY, DOWN TO THE 
BATTLE OF MANTINEIA. 

Shobtlt after the remarkable events of the Olympic festival 
described in my last chapter, the Argeians and fheir allies sent a 
fresh embassy to invite the Corinthians to join them. They 
thought it a promising opportunity, after the affront just put 
upon Sparta, to prevail upo^ the Corinthians to desert her : but 
Spartan envoys were present also, and though the discussions 
were much protracted, no new resolution was adopted. An 

» Thucyd. v, 51, 52 
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earthquake — possibly an earthquake not real, but 8iniu!ate«l fbr 
conyenience — abruptly terminated the congress. Tlie Corinthi- 
ans — though seemingly distrusting Argos, now that she was 
united with Athens, and leaning rather towards Sparta — were 
unwilling to pronounce themselves in favor of one so as to make 
an enemy of the other.i 

In spite of this first failure, the new alliance of Athens and 
Argos manifested its fruits vigorously in the ensuing spring. 
Under the Inspirations of Alkibiad^s, Athens was about to at- 
tempt the new experiment of seeking to obtain intua-Pelopon- 
nesian followers and influence. At the beginning of the war, she 
bad been maritime, defensive, and simply conservative; under the 
guidance of "Perikl^s. After the events of Sphakteria, she made 
use of that great advantage to aim at the recovery of Megara 
and BoBOtia, which she had before been compelled to abandon by 
the thirty years' truce, at the recommendation of Eleon. In this 
attempt she employed the eighth year of the war, but with signal 
ill-success; while Brasidas during that period broke open the 
gates o^her maritime empire, and robbed her of many important 
dependencies. The grand object of Athens then became, to 
recover these lost dependencies, especially Amphipolis : Nikias 
and his partisans sought to effect such recovery by making peace, 
while IQeon and his supporters insisted that it could never be 
achieved except by military efforts. The expedition under Kleon 
against Amphipolis had failed, tbe peace concluded by Nikias 
had failed also : Athens had surrendered her capital advantage, 
without regaining Amphipolis ; and if she wished to regain it, 
there was no alternative except to repeat the attempt which had 
failed under Kleon. And this perhaps she might have done, as 
we shall find her projecting to do in the course of about four 
years forward, if it had not been, first, that the Athenian mind 
was now probably sick and disheartened about Amphipolis, in 
consequence of the prodigious disgrace so recently undergone 
there; next, that Alkibiades, the new chief adviser or prime 
minister of Athens — if we may be allowed to use an inaccurate 
expression, which yet suggests the reality of the case — was 
prompted by his personal impulses to turn the stream of Athe- 

* Thucyd. v, 48-50. 
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aiaii ardor into a ^iffnrent cfaaniieL Full of antipathy to Sparta, 

he r^arded the interior of Peloponnesus as her most vulnerable 
pmnt, especially in the present disjointed relations of its compo- 
nent cities. Moreover, his personal thirst for glory was better 
gratified amidst the centre of Grecian life than by undertaking 
an expedition into a distant and barbarous region: lastly, he 
probably recollected with discomfort the hardships and extreme 
cold, insupportable to all except the iron frame of Sokrates, 
which he had himself endured at the blockade of Potidiea twelve 
years before,^ and which any armament destined to c<Hiquer 
Amphipolis would have to go through again. It was under these 
impressions that he now began to press his intrsrFeloponnesiaQ 
operations against Lacediemon, with the view of organizing a 
ooonter-alliance under Aigos sufficient to keep her in check, and 
at any rate to nullify her power of carrying invasion beyond 
the Isthmus. All this was to be done without ostensibly break- 
ing the peace and alliance between Athens and Laoedasmon, 
which stood in conspicuous letters on pillars erected in both 
dties. 

Coming to Argos at the head of a few Athenian hoplites and 
bowmen, and reinforced by Feloponnesian allies, Alkibiades ex- 
hibited the spectacle of an Athenian general traversing the 
interior of the peninsula, and imposing his own arrangena^nts in 
various quarters, a spectacle at that moment new and striking.^ 
He first turned his attention to the Achsean towns in the nortJi- 
west, where he persuaded the inhabitants of Patrse to ally them- 
selves with Athens, and even to undertake the labor of connecting 
their town with the sea by means of long walls, so as to place 
themselves within the protection of Athens from seaward. He 
farther projected the erection .of a fort and the formation of a 
naval station at the extreme point of Cape Bhium, just at the 
narrow entrance of the Corinthian gulf; whereby the Athenians, 
who already possessed the opposite shore by means of Naupak- 
tus, would have become masters of the commerce of the gulf. 

* Plato, Symposion, c. 35, p. 220. deivol ydp airo-d^i xetft^vecy izdyov olw 
^eivoTUTOv, etc. 

• Thucyd. v, 52. Isokrates (DeBigis, sect. 17, p. 349) speaks of this ex- 
pedition of Alkibiades in his usual loose and exaggerated languf^ : but ho 
has a right to call attention to it as something very memorable at the time. 
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Bat the Corinthians and Sikjonians, to whom this w<mld have 
been a serious mischief, despatched forces enough to prevent the 
consummaticm of the scheme, and probably also to hinder the 
erection of the walls at PatraeJ Yet the march of Alkibiadea 
doubtless strengthened the anti-Laconian interest throughout the 
Achaean coast. 

He then returned to take part with the Argeians in a war 
against Epidaurus. To acquire possession of this dty would 
much facilitate the communication between Athens and Argos, 
since it was not onlj immediately opposite to the island of ^gina 
now occupied by the Athenians, but also opened to the latter an 
access by land, dispensing with the labor of circumnavigating 
Cape Skyllseum, the southeastern point of the Argeian and 
Epidaurian peninsula, whenever they sent forces to Argos. 
Moreover, the territory of Epidaurus bordered to the north on 
that of Corinth, so that the possession of it would be an addi- 
tional guarantee for the neutrality of the Corinthians. Accord- 
ingly it was resolved to attack Epidaurus, for which a pretext 
was easily found. As presiding and administering state of the 
temple of Apollo Pythaeus (situated within the walls of Argos), 
the Argeians enjoyed a sort of religious supremacy over Epidau- 
rus and other neighboring cities, seemingly the remnant of that 
extensive supremacy, political as well as religious, which in early 
times had been theirs.^ The Epidaurians owed to this temple 
certain sacrifices and other ceremonial obligations, one of which, 
arising out of some circumstance which we cannot understand, 
was now due and unperformed : at least so the Argeians alleged. 
Such default imposed upon them the duty of getting together 
a military force to attack the Epidaurians and enforce the obligar 
tion. 

Their invading march, however, was for a time suspended by 
the news that king Agis with the full force of Lacedaemon and 
her allies had advanced as far as Leuktra, one of the border 
towns of Laconia on the northwest, towards Mount Lykseum and 
the Arcadian Parrhasii. What this movement meant was known 
only to Agis himself, who did not even explain the purpose to 

» Thucyd. v, 52. 

^ Thucyd. v, 53, with Dr. Arnold's note. 
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his own solders or officers, or allies.^ But the sacrifice constantly 
offered before passing the border was found so nn&vorable, that 
he abandoned his march for the present and retamed home. 
The month E^ameias, a period of truce as well as religious festi- 
val among the Dorian states, being now at hand, he directed the 
allies to hold themselves prepared for an out-march as soon as 
that month had expired. 

On being informed that Agis had dismissed his troops, the 
Argeians prepared to execute their invasion of Epidaurus. The 
day on which they set out was already the twenty-sixth of the 
month preceding the Kameian month, so that there remained only 
three days before the commencement of that latter month with 
its holy truce, binding upon the religious feelings of the Dorian 
states generally, to which Argos, Sparta, and Epidaurus all be- 
longed. But the Argeians made use of that very peculiarity of 
the season, which was accounted likely to keep them at home, to 
facilitate their scheme, by playing a trick with the calendar, and 
proclaiming one of those arbitrary interferences with the reckon- 
ing of time which the Greeks occasionally employed to correct 
the ever-recurring confusion of their lunar system. Having 
begun their march on the twenty-sixth of the month before Kar- 
neius, the Argeians called each succeeding day still the twenty- 
sixth, thus disallowing the lapse of time, and pretending tfl&t the 
Kameian month had not yet commenced. This proceeding was 
farther facilitated by the circumstance, that their allies of Athens, 
Elis, and Mantineia, not being Dorians, were under no obligation 
to observe the Kameian truce. Accordingly, the army marched 
from Argos into the territory of Epidaurus, and spent seemingly 
a fortnight or three weeks in laying it waste ; all this time being 
really, according to the reckoning of the other Dorian states, 
part of the Kameian truce, which the Argeians, adopting their 
own arbitrary computation of time, professed not to be violating. 

The Epidaurians, unable to meet them single-handed in the field, 

» 

* Thucyd. v, 54. ySet dk ovSelg oirot arparevovaiv oide at iroXeic ^ «» 

This incident shows that Sparta employed the military force of her allies 
without any regard to their feelings, qnite as decidedly as Athens : though 
there were some among them too powerful to be thus treated. 

TOL. VII. 50C. 
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inToked the aid of tfadr allies ; wbo, however, had already been 
dmnmoned by Sparta for the succeeding month, and did not 
choose, any more than the Spartans, to move during the £^- 
neian month itself. Some allies, however, perhaps the Corin- 
thians, came as far as the Epidaurian border, but did not feel 
tiiemselves strong enough to lend aid by entering the territory 
alone.i 



* Thucyd. v, 54. ^Apyeloi S* uvaxf^pfi^itVTUiv avrdv (the LacecUemonians), 
tov irpb Tov Kapveiov /jiTjvbc i^eWovrec rerpaSc i^^ivovTog^ Kal &yoVTeg 
T^v T/fiepav ravrriv navra rbv xpovovy kae^oKov Ic f^v 'Eirt- 
davpiav kqX idifovv. ^Emdavpioi, dh rot)f ^fifiaxovc ^Jrc«a^oi)vro- ov ol 
fU»Tov fi^va npoidaoiaavTO, ol 61 koX kg fiefopiav T^g ^Eiri6avpiac 
iXi&6vTe( rjavxa^ov. 

In explaining this passage, I venture to depart from the views of all the 
commentators ; with the less scruple, as it seems to me that even the best 
of them are here emharrassed and unsatisfactory. 

The meaning which I give to the words is the most strict and literal 
possible : "■ The Argeians, having set out on the 26th of the month before 
Karneius, and keeping that day during the whole time, invaded the Epidaurian 
territory, and went on ravaging it." By " during the whole time" is meant, 
during the whole time that this expedition lasted. That is, in my judg- 
ment, they kept the twenty-sixth day of the antecedent month for a whole 
fortnight or so ; they called each successive day by the same name ; they 
stopped the computed march of time ; the twenty-seventh was never admit- 
ted to have arrived. Dr. Thirlwall translates it (Hist. Gr. vol. iii, ch. xxiv, 
p. 331 : " They began their march on a day wliich they had always been 
used to keep holy." But surely the words fravra rbv xp^vov must denote 
some definite interval of time, and can hardly be construed as equivalent to 
&ei. Moreover the words, as Dr. Thirlwall construes them, introduce a 
new fact which has no visible bearing on the main affirmation of the sen- 
tence. 

The meaning which I give may perhaps be called in question on the 
ground that such tampering with the calendar is too absurd and chihiish to 
have been really committed. Yet it is not more absurd than the two votes 
of the Athenian assembly (in 290 B.C.), who being in the month of Muny- 
chion, first passed a vote that that month should be the month AnthestSrion ; 
next, that it should be the month Boedromioi^; in order that Demetrius 
Poliorketfis might be initiated both in the lesser and greater mysteries of 
DemStSr, both at once and at the same time. Demetrius arrived at Athens 
in the month Munychion, and went through both ceremonies with little or 
no delay; the religious scruple, and the dignity of the Two Goddesses, 
being saved by altering the name of the month twice (Plutarch, Demetrius, 
c. 26). 
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Meanwhile the Athenians had convoked anodier oongven of 
deputies at Mantineia, for the purpose of diBCussing proposition* 



Besides, if we look to the conduct of the Argeians themselyea at a snbso- 
qnent period (b.g. 389, Xenophon, Hellen. iv, 7, 2, 5; y, 1, 29), we shall see 
them playing an analogous trick with the calendar in order to get the 
benefit^f the sacred trace. When the Lacedaemonians inraded Aiigos, the 
Aigeians despatched heralds with wreaths and the appropriate insignia, to 
warn them off on the groond of its being the period of the holy trace, — 
though it really was not so, — oiix ^^ore Ka^rjKot 6 XP^^^Ci ciAA' 
dTTore ifi^aXXeiv fiiX^oiev AaKcdaifiov loi, rore 4>iri' 
fepov ToOc (iVvaQ — Ol Sh Afryetot itrel kyvooav oit dw^oofievot KuXveiVf 
hrefi'^av, &(Tirep eltj^eaav^ kore^avufievov^ dvo KtjpvKo^y ifiro^i' 
povra^ airovidc. On more than one occasion, this stratagem wae 
successful : the Lacedaemonians did not dare to act in defiance of the sum- 
mons of the heralds, who affirmed that it was the time of the trace, though 
in reality it was not so. At last, the Spartan king Agesipolis actually went 
both to Olympia and Delphi, to put the express question to those oracles, 
whether he was bound to accept the truce at any moment, right or wrong, 
when it might suit the convenience of the Argeians to bring it forward as a 
sham plea {iiro<f>ipeiv). The oracles both told him that he was under no 
obligation to submit to such a pretence; accordingly, he sent back the 
heralds, refusing to attend to their summons, and invaded the Argeian 
territory. 

Now here is a case exactly in point, with this difference ; that the Arge- 
ians, when they are invaders of Epidaurus, falsify the calendar in order to 
blot out the holy trtice where it really ought to have come : whereas when 
they are the party invaded, they commit similar falsification in order to 
introduce the truce where it does not legitimately belong. I conceive, there- 
fore, that such an analogous incident completely justifies the interpretation 
which I have given of the passage now before us in Thucydidfe. 

But even if I were unable to produce a case so exactly parallel, I should 
still defend the interpretation. Looking to the state of the ancient Grecian 
calendars, the proceeding imputed to the Argeians ought not to be looked 
on as too preposterous and absurd for adoption, with the same eyes as we 
should regard it now. 

With the exception of Athens, we do not know completely the calendar 
of a single other Grecian city : but we know that the months of all were 
lunar months, and that the practice followed in regard to intercalation, for 
the prevention of inconvenient divergence between lunar and solar time, 
was different in each different city. Accordingly, the lunar month of one 
city did not, except by accident, either begin or end at the same time as . 
the lunar month of another. M. Boeckh observes (ad Corp. Inscr. t. i, p. 
734) : " Variorum populorum menses, qui sibi secundum legitimos annoium 
cardines respondent, non quovis conveniunt anno, nisi cyclus intercalaiio- 
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of peace : perhaps tbis may have been a point carried by Nikias 
at Athens, in spite of Alkibiad§s. What other deputies attended 



Hum ntriqne popoU idem sit : sed abi diffenint cycli, altero popnlo prius 
itttercalante mensem dam non intercalat alter, eonim qui non intercalanint 
mensis certns cedit jam in eam mensem alteronim qui prscedit ilium cui 
Yulgo respondet certns iste mensis : quod tamen negligere solent ohrono- 
logi/' Compare also the valuable Dissertation of K. F. Hermann, Ueber 
die Griechische Monatsknnde, Gotting. 1844, pp. 21-27, where all that 13 
known about the Grecian names and arrangement of months is well brought 
together. 

The names of the Argeian months we hardly know at all (see K. F. Her- 
mann, pp. 84-124) : indeed, the only single name resting on positive proof, 
is that of a month Hermoeus, How far the months of Argos agreed with 
those of Epidaums or Spaita we do not know, nor have we any right to 
presume that they did agree. Nor is it by any means clear that every city 
in Greece had what may properly be called a system of intercalation, so 
correct as to keep the calendar right without frequent arbitrary interferences. 
Even at Athens, it is not yet satisfactorily proved that the Metonic calen- 
dar was ever actually received into civil use. Cicero, in describing the 
practice of the Sicilian Greeks about reckoning of time, characterizes their 
Interferences for the purpose of correcting the calendar as occasional rather 
than systematic. Yerres took occasion from these interferences to make a 
still more violent change, by declaring the Ides of January to be the calends 
of March (Cicero, Verr. ii, 52, 129). 

Now where a people are accustomed to get wrong in their calendar, and 
to see occasional interferences introduced by authority to set them right, 
the step which I here suppose the Argeians to have taken about the inva- 
sion of Epidaums will not appear absurd and preposterous. The Argeians 
would pretend that the real time for celebrating the festival of Eameia had 
not yet arrived. On that point, they were not bound to follow the views 
of other Dorian states, since there does not seem to have been any recog- 
nized authority for proclaiming the commencement of the Kameian trace, 
as the Eleians proclaimed the Olympic and the Corinthians the Isthmiac 
truce. In saying, therefore, that the twenty-sixth of the month preceding 
IQumeius should be repeated, and that the twenty-seventh should not be 
recognized as arriving for a fortnight or three weeks, the Argeian govern- 
ment would only be employing an expedient the like of which had been 
before resorted to ; though, in the case before us, it was employed for a 
fraudulent purpose. 

The Spartan month Hekatombeus appears to have corresponded with the 
Attic month Hckatombaeon ; the Spartan month following it, Kameius, with 
the Attic month Metageitnion (Hermann, p. 112), our months July and 
August ; such correspondence being by no means exact or constant Both 
l3r. Arnold and GoUer speak of Hekatombeus as if it were the Argeian 
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we are not told ; but Eaphamidas, ooming as envoj from Corinth, 
animadverted even at the opening of the debates npon the in- 
eonsiBtency of assembling a peace congress while war was actnall j 
raging in the Epidaurian territory. So much were the Athenian 
depaties stmck with this observation, that thej departed, per- 
snaded the Argeians to retire from Epidaums, and then came 
back to resume negotiations. Still, however, the pretensions of 
both parties were found irreconcilable, and the congress broke 
up ; upon which the Argeians again returned to renew their de- 
vastatiiMis in Epidaurus, while the Lacedaemonians, immediately 
on the expiration of the Kameian month, marched out again, as 
for as their border town of Karyae, but were again arrested and 
forced to return by unfavorable border-sacrifices. Intimation of 
their out-march, however, was transmitted to Athens ; upon which 
Alkibiadds, at the head of one thousand Athenian hoplites, was 
sent to join the Argeians. But before he arrived, the Lacedae- 
monian army had been already disbanded ; so that his services 
were no longer required, and the Argeians carried their ravages 
over one-third of the territory of Epidaurus before they at length 
evacuated it^ 

month preceding Kameins : bat we only know it as a Sp(trUm month. Its 
name does not appear among the months of the Dorian cities in Sicily, 
among whom nevertheless Kameins seems aniversaL See Franz, Comm. 
ad Corp. Inscript. Graec. No. 5475, 5491, 5640. Part xxxii, p. 640. 

The tricks played with the calendar at Rome, by political authorities for 
party purposes, are well known to every one. And even in some states of 
Greece, the course of the calendar was so uncertain as to serve as a prover- 
bial expression for inextricable confusion. See Hesychius — Ev Ke^ ric 
ij fiepa; ^EttI tuv ovk evyvoaruv oiSelc yap oidev kv Ke<,) TLg if ^fiepa, 5n 
ohK karuaiv al rjfupai, (ikV wf Ikwstoi i^eXovaiv ayovai. See also Aristoph. 
Nubes, 605. 

' Thucyd. v, 55. koI ^K'&fivaluv avroic ;(:tXtot iffoff&rfaav dnXtrai koI 'AX- 
Ki^tadijc OTpaTTfydc, wo^opievoi rove AaKedaiftoviovc i^effrpareva^ai' xai wf 
oMev en avruv edei, uvifX&ov, This is the reading which Portus, Bloom* 
field, Didot, and Goller, either adopt or recommend ; leaving out the parti- 
cle 6h which stands in the common text after mr&o/nevoi. 

If we do not adopt this reading, we must construe i^earparevtr^cu^ as Dr. 
Arnold and Poppo construe it, in the sense of " had already completed 
their expedition and returned home." But no authority is produced for 
putting such a meaning upon the verb kKtrrpareva : and the view of Dr. 
Arnold, who conceives that this meaning exclusively belongs to the preterite 
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The Epidaurians were reinforced aboat the end of September 
by a detachment of three hundred Laced»moniaa hoplites under 
Agesippidas, sent by se* without the knowledge of the Athenians* 
Of this, the Argeians preferred loud complaints at Athens ; and 
thej had good reason to condemn the negligence of the Athenians 
as allies, for not having kept better naval watch at their neigh* 
boring station of ^gina, and for having allowed this enemj to 
enter the harbor of Epidaurus. But they took another ground 
of complaint, somewhat remarkable. In the alliance between 
Athens, Argos, Elis, and Mantineia, it had been stipulated that 
neither of the four should suffer the passage of troops through its 
territory, without the joint consent of all. Now the sea was 
accounted a part of the territory of Athens : so that the Athe- 
nians had violated this article of the treaty by pentiitting the 
Lacedaemonians to send troops by sea to Epidaurus. And the 
Argeians now required Athens, in compensation for this wrongs 
to carry back the Messenians and Helots from Kephall^a to 
Pylos, and allow them to ravage Laconia. The Athenians, under 
the persuasion of Alkibiad^s, complied with their requisition ; in- 
scribing, at the foot of the pillar on which their fdUance with 
Sparta stood recorded, that the Lacedaemonians had not observed 
their oaths. Nevertheless, they still abstained from formally 
throwing up their treaty with Lacedaemon, or breaking it in any 
other way.i The relations between Athens and Sparta thus re- 
mained in name, peace and alliance, so far as concerns direct 
operations against each .other's territory ; in reality, hostile action 
as well as hostile manoeuvring, against each other, as allies re- 
spectively of'third parties. 

The Argeians, after having prolonged their incursions on the 
Epidaurian territory throughout all the autumn, made in the 
winter an unavailing attempt to take the town itself by storm. 
Though there was no considerable action, but merely a suoces-i 
sion of desultory attacks, in some of which the Epidaurians even 

or pluperfect tense, is powerfully contradicted by the use of the word i^e- 
arparevfieviov (ii, 7), the same verb and the same tense, yet in a meaning 
contrary to that which he assigns. 

It appears to me the least objectionable proceeding of the two, to dis- 
pense with the particle Si. 

» Thucyd. v, 56. 
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bad the advanlftge, yet they still suffered serious hardship^ and 
pressed their case forcibly on the sympathy of Sparta. Thus 
importuned, and mortified as well as alarmed by the increasing 
d^ection or coldness which they now experienced throughout 
Peloponnesus, the Laoedsmonians determined during the course 
of th» ensuing summer to put forth their strength vigorously, and 
win back their lost groundJ 

Towards the month of June (b.c. 418) they marched with 
their full force, freemen as well as Helots, under king Agis, 
against Aigos. The Tegeans and other Arcadian allies joined 
them on the march, while their other allies near the Isthmus, — 
Boootians, Megarians, Corinthians, Sikyonians, Fhliasians, etc^ 
were directed to assemble at Fhlius. The number of these latter 
allies were very considerable, for we hear of five thousand Boeo- 
tian hoplites, and two thousand Corinthian : the Boeotians had 
with them also five thousand light-armed, five hundred horsemen, 
and five hundred foot-soldiers, who ran alongside of the horse- 
men. The numbers of the rest, or of Spartans themselves, we 
do not know ; nor probably did Thucjdides himself know : for 
we find him remarking elsewhere the impenetrable concealment 
of the Lacedaemonians on all public afiairs, in reference to the 
numbers at the subsequent battle of Mantlneia. Such muster of 
the Lacedaemonian alliance was no secret to the Argeians, who 
marching first to Mantineia, and there taking up the force of that 
mty as well as three thousand Eleian hoplites who came to join 
them, met the Lacedaemonians in their march at Methydrium in 
Arcadia. The two armies being posted on opposite hills, the 
Argeians had resolved to attack Agis the next day, so as to 
prevent him from joining his allies at Phlius. But he eluded 
this separate encounter by decamping in the night, reached Fhlius, 
and operated his junction in safety. We do not hear that there 
was in the Lacedaemonian army any commander of lochus, who, 
copying the unreasonable punctilio of Amompharetus before the 
battle of Flataea, refused to obey the order of retreat before the 
enemy, to the imminent risk of the whole army. And the fact, 
that no similar incident occurred now, may be held to prove that 



* Thucyd. v, 57 
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the Lacedsemonians had acquired greater familiarity with the 
exigencies of actual warfare. 

As soon as the Lacedaemonian retreat was known in the morn- 
ing, the Argeians left their position also, and marched with their 
allies, first to Argos itself; next, to Nemea, on the ordinary road 
from Corinth and Fhlius to Argos, by which they imagined that 
the invaders would approach. But Agis acted differently. Dis- 
tributing his force into three divisions, he himself with the Lace- 
dsBmonians and Arcadians, taking a short, but very rugged and 
difficult road, crossed the ridge of the mountains and descended 
straight into the plain near Argos. The Corinthians, Pellenians, 
and Fhliasians, were directed to follow another mountain road, 
which entered the same plain upon a different point ; while the 
Boeotians, Corinthians, and Sikyonians, followed the longer, more 
even, and more ordinary route, by Nemea. This route, though 
apparently frequented and convenient, led for a considerable dis* 
tance along a narrow ravine, called the Tr6tus, bounded on each 
side by mountains. The united army under Agis was much 
superior in number to the Argeians : but if all had marched in 
one line by the frequented route through the narrow Trdtus, 
their superiority of number would have been of little use, whilst 
the Argeians would have had a position highly favorable to their 
defence. By dividing his force, and taking the mountain road 
with his own division, Agis got into the plain of Argos in the 
rear of the Argeian position at Nemea. He anticipated that 
when the Argeians saw him devastating their properties near 
the city, they would forthwith quit the advantageous ground near 
Nemea, to come and attack him in the plain : the Boeotian divis- 
ion would thus find the road by Nemea and the Tretus open, 
and would be able to march without resistance into the plain of 
Argos, where their numerous cavalry would act with effect against 
the Argeians engaged in attacking Agis. This triple march was 
executed. Agis with his division, and the Corinthians with theirs, 
got across the mountains into the Argeian plain during the night ; 
while the Argeians,^ hearing at daybreak that he was near their 



* Thncyd. v, 58. Oi dh ^Apyeioi yvovreg ipo^ow rjfiepag fjdri kx t^( 
Hefiiagf etc. 
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city, rava^g Sammthns and other places, left tiMr porilioa at 
Nemea to come down to the plaui and attack him. In their 
march they had a partial skirmish with the Corinthian diviaioiny 
which had reached a high grocknd immediately above the Avgeian 
plain, and which lay nearly in the road. Bat this affair was 
indedsiye, and they soon found themselves in the plain near to 
Agis and the Lacedaemonians, who lay between them and thair 
city. 

On both sides, the armies were marshalled, and order takea 
for battle. Bnt the situation of tho Argeians was in reali^ little 
less tiiian desperate : for while they had Agis and his divisiafi ia 
their front, the Corinthian detachment was near enough to take 
them in flank, and the Boeotians marching along the undefended 
road through the Tr^tus would attack them in the rear. The 
Boeotian cavalry too would act with full effect upon them in the 
plain, since neither Aigos, Elis, nor l^iantineia, seemed to have 
possessed any horsemen ; a description of force which ought te 
have been sent firom Athens, though from some cause which 
does not appear, the Athenian contingent had not yet arrived 
Nevertheless, in spite of this veiy critical position, both the Aiv 
geians and their sdlies were elate with confidence and impatieni 
for battle ; thinking only of the divisi<Mi of Agis immediately 19 
their front, which appeared to be inclosed between them aai 
their city, and taking no heed to the other formidable enemies in 
their tiank and rear. But the Ai^eian generals were better 
aware than their soldiers of the real danger ; and just as the two 
armies were about to charge, Alkiphron, proxenus of the Laoedfl»* 
monians at Ai^os, accompanied Thrasyllus, one of the five generalf 
of the Argeians, to a separate parley with Agis, without the least 
consultation or privity on the part of their own army. They 
exhorted A^s not to force on a battle, assuring him that th^ 
Argeians were ready both to give and receive equitable satisfieuy 
tion, in all matters of complaint which the Lacedaemonians might 
urge against them,^and to conclude a just peace for the futureu 
Agis, at once acquiescing in the proposal, granted them a truce 
of four months to accomplish what they had promised. He on 
his part also took this step without consulting either his army or 
his allies, simply addressing a few words of confidential talk to 
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bhe of the official Spartans near him. Immediatelj, he gare the 
o#der for i^treat, and the army, instead of being led to battle, 
was conducted out of the Argeian territory, through the Nemean 
road whereby the Boeotians had jiist been entering. But it re- 
qhired all the habitual discipline ci LacedaBmonian soldiers to 
rAske them obey this order of the Spartan king, alike unexpected 
and unwelcome.^ For the army were fully sensible both of the 
prodigious advantages of their position, and of the oyerwhelming 
sfarongth of the inyading force, so that all the three divisions were 
loud in their denunciations of Agis, and pen^xated with shame 
at the thoughts of so disgraceful a retreat. And when they all 
feaw themselves in one united body at Nemea, previous to break* 
!ng up and going home, — so as to have before their eyes their 
Dim full numbers and the complete equipment of one of the 
finest Hellenic armies which had ever been assembled,— -the 
Argeian body of allies, before whom they were now retiring^ 
appeared contemptible in the comparison, and they s^iarated 
with yet warmer and more universal indignation against the 
king who had betrayed their cause. 

* On returning home, Agis incurred not less blame fi»m the 
Spartan authorities than from his own army, for having thrown 
Ikway so admirable an opportunity of subduing Argos. This 
tf as assuredly no more than he deserved : but we read with no 
email astonishment that the Argeians and their allies on return- 
ing were even more exasperated against Thrasyllus,^ whom they 
Hocused of having traitorously thrown away a certain victory. 
They had indeed good ground, in the received practiee, to cen- 
sure him for having concluded a truce without taking the sense 
of the people. It was their custom on returning from a mardi, 
to hold a public court-martial before entering the city, at a plaoe 
called the Charadrus, or winter torrent near the walls, for the 
purpose of adjudicating on offences and faults committed in the 
army. Such was their wrath on this occasion against Thrasyllas, 
that they would scarcely be prevailed upon even to put him upoa 
his trial, but began tostone him. He was forced to seek persoDal 

* Thncyd. v, 60. Ol 6h AoKedaijiovtoi koI oi ^vfifiaxoi cIkovto fikv 6c 
^yeZro di^ rdv vofiov, kv airig, 6e eixov Kar' aXXijhwc ^o;iX^ rdv 'Ayiv, etc 

■ Thucyd. v, 60. ^kpyeloi 61 koX avrol kri h ttoXX^ nXhvi alrigi dx^^ 
Toi>c oneiaa/iivvv^ dvev tov TrX^t^ovf, etc. 
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flalety bX the altar; upon which the scMien tried him, and he 
waa ooodemned to have his propertj confiscated. > 

Very shcMtlj afterwards the expected Athenian contingent 
arrived, whieh probably ought to have come earlier : one thousand 
hoplites, with three hundred horsemen, under Lacbds and 
Nikostratus. Alkibiades came as ambassador, probably serving 
as a soldier also among the horsemen. The Argeians, notwith* 
standing their displeasure against Thrasyllus, nevertheless felt 
thems^ves pledged to observe the truce which he had concluded, 
and their magistrates accordingly desired the newly-arrived 
Athenians to depart. Nor was Alkibiadds even permitted to 
af^KToadi and address the public assembly, until the lilantineian 
and Eleian allies insisted that thus much at least should not be 
refused. An assembly was therefore convened, in which these 
allies took part, along with the Argeians. Alkibiades contended 
strenuously that the recent truce with the Lacedsemonians was 
null and void ; since it had been contracted without the privity 
of all the allies, distinctly at variance with the terms of the 
alliance. He therefore called upon them to resume militaiy 
operations forthwith, in conjunction with the reinforcement now 
seasonably arrived. His speech so persuaded the assembly, that 
the Mantineians and Eleians consented at once to join him in 
an expedition against the Arcadian town of Orchomenus; the 
Argeians, also, though at first reluctant, very speedily followed 
them thither. Orchomenus was a place important to acquire, not 
merely because its territory joined that of Mantineia on the 
northward, but because the Lacedaemonians had deposited therein 
the hostages which they had taken from Arcadian townships and 
Tillages as guarantee for fidelity. Its walls were however in bad 
condition, and its inhabitants, after a short resistance, capitulated. 
They agreed to become alHes of Mantineia, to furnish hostages 
for faithful adhesion to such alliance, and to deliver up the 
hostages deposited with them by Sparta.'^ 

Encouraged by first success, the allies debated what they should 
next undertake ; the Eleians contending strenuously for a march 
against Lepreum, while the Mantineians were anxious to attack 
their enemy and neighbor Tegea. The Argeians and Athenians 

* Thucyd. v, 60. « Thucyd v, 62. 
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preferred the latter, incomparablj the more important enter- 
prise of the two : bat such was the disgust of the Eleians at the 
rejection of their proposition, that they abandoned the armj 
altogether, and went home. Notwithstanding their desertion, 
however, the remaining allies continued together at Mantineia, 
organizing their attack upon Tegea, in which city thej had a strong 
favorable party, who had actually laid their plans, and were on 
the point of proclaiming the revolt of the city from Sparta,^ 
when the philo-Laconian Tegeans just saved themselves by 
despatching the most urgent message to Sparta, and receiving 
the most rapid succor. The Lacedasmonians, filled with indigna- 
tion at the news of the surrender of Orchomenus, vented anew 
all their displeasure against Agis, whom they now threatened 
¥rith the severe punishment of demolishing his house and fining 
him in the sum of one hundred thousand drachmae, or about 
twenty-seven and two-thirds Attic talents. He urgently entreated 
that an opportunity might be afforded to him of redeeming by 
some brave deed the ill name which he had incurred: if he 
&iled in doing so, then they might inflict on him what penalty 
they chose. The penalty was accordingly withdrawn: but a 
restriction, new to the Spartan constitution, was now placed upon 
the authority of the king. It had been before a part of his pre- 
rogative to lead out the army single-handed and on his own 
authority ; but a council of ten was now named, without whose 
concurrence he was interdicted from exercising such power.^ 

To the great good fortune of Agis, a pressing message now 
arrived announcing the imminent revolt of Tegea, the moat 
Important aUy of Sparta, and close upon her border. Such 
was the alarm occasioned by this news that the whole military 
population instantly started off to relieve the place, Agis at their 
head, the most rapid movement ever known to have been made 
by Lacedaemonian soldiers.s When they amved at Orestheium 
in Arcadia, in their way, perhaps hearing that the danger was 



* Thucyd. v, 64. oaov ovk a<peffT7jKev, etc. ■ Thacyd. v, 63. 

' Thucyd. V, 64. bvrav&a drj (3o^^eia rdv AaKedat/uioviijv yiyverai abrCw re 
Kot rdv £/^6>r(jv navdij/iel b^eia koI ola ovinj nporepov. The outmarch of 
the Spartans just before the battle of Plataoa (described in Herodot. vii, 10) 
seems, however, to have been quite as rapid and instantaneous. 
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somewhat less pressing, they sent hack to Sparta one-sixth part 
of the forces, for home defence, the oldest as well as the 
joungest men. The remainder marched forward to Tegea, 
where thej were speedily joined by their Arcadian allies. They 
£Eurther sent messages to the Corinthians and Boeotians, as well 
as to the Phocians and Lokrians, invoking the immediate pres- 
ence of these contingents in the territory of Mantineia. The 
arrival of such reinforcements, however, even with all possible 
zeal <m the part of the cities contributing, could not be looked 
£br without some lapse of time ; the rather, as it appears, that 
they could not get into the territory of Mantineia except by 
passing through that of Argos,i which could not be safely 
attempted until they had all formed a junction. Accordingly 
Agis, impatient to redeem bis reputation, marched at once with 
the Lacedaemonians and the Arcadian allies present, into the ter- 
ritory of Mantineia, and took up a position near the Herakleion, 
or temple of H^rakles,^ from whence he began to ravage the 
neighboring lands. The Argeians and their allies presently 
came fbrth from Mantineia, planted themselves near him, but on 
very rugged and impracticable ground, and thus offered him 
battle. Nothing daunted by the difficulties of the position, he 
marshalled his army and led it up to attack them. His rashness 
on the present occasion might have produced as much mischief 
as his inconsiderate concession to Thrasyllus near Argos, had not 
an ancient Spartan called out to him that he was now merely 
proceeding "to heal mischief by mischief." So forcibly was 
Agis impressed either with this timely admonition, or by the 
doser view of the position which he had undertaken to assault, 
that he suddenly halted the army and gave orders for retreat, 
though actually within distance no greater than the cast of a 
javelin from the enemy .^ 



' Thucyd. v, 64. ^vveKTiye yap diH fieaov. 

• The Lacedsemonian kings appear to have felt a sense of protection in 
encamping near a temple of Herakles, their heroic progenitor (see Xeno- 
phon, Hellen. vii, 1, 31). 

' Thucyd. v, 65. See an exclamation by an old Spartan mentioned as 
productive of important consequences, at the moment when a battle was 
going to commence, in Xenophon, Hellen. vii, 4, 25. 
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His march was now intended to draw the Argeians away frcHa 
the difficult ground which they occupied. On the frontier 
between Mantineia and Tegea — both situated on a lofty but 
inclosed plain, drained only by katabothra, or natural subterra- 
nean channels in the mountains — was situated a head of water^ 
the regular efflux of which seems to have been kept up by joint 
operations of both cities for their mutual benefit. Thither Agis 
now conducted his army, for the purpose of turning the water 
towards the side of Mantineia, where it would occasion serious 
damage ; calculating that the Mantineians and their allies would 
certainly descend from their position to hinder it No stratagem 
however was necessary to induce the latter to adopt this reso- 
lution. For so soon as they saw the Lacedaemonians, after 
advancing to the foot of the hill, first suddenly halt, next retreat, 
and lastly disappear, their surprise was very great: and this sur- 
prise was soon converted into contemptuous confidence and im- 
patience to pursue the fiying enemy. The generals not sharing 
Buch confidence, hesitated at first to quit their secure position : 
upon which the troops became clamorous, and loudly denounced 
them for treason in letting the Lacedaemonians quietly escape a 
second time, as they had before done near Argos. These gener- 
als would probably not be the same with those who had incurred, 
a short time before, so much undeserved censure for their con- 
vention with Agis: but the murmurs on the present occasion, 
hardly less unreasonable, drove them, not without considerable 
shame and confusion, to give orders for advance. They aban- 
doned the hill, marched down into the plain so as to approach 
the Lacedaemonians, and employed the next day in arranging 
themselves in good battle order, so as to be ready to fight 
at a moment's notice. 

Meanwhile it appears that Agis had found himself disap- 
pointed in his operations upon the water. He had either not 
done so much damage, or not spread so much terror, as he had 
expected : and he accordingly desisted, putting himself again in 
march to resume his position at the Herakleion, and supposing 
that his enemies still retained their position on the hill. But in 
the course of this march he came suddenly upon the Argeian and 
allied army where he was not in the least prepared to see them : 
they were not only in the plain, but already drawn up in perfect 
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orcler of battle. The Mantineians oconpied the right wii^, the- 
post of honor, because the ground was in their territory : next, 
to them stood their dependent Arcadian allies : then the diosen. 
Thousand -regiment of Argos, citizens of wealth and familji. 
trained in arms at the cost of the state : alongside of them, the 
remaining Argeian hoplites, with their dependent allies of Kle- 
6nae and Omeae : last of all, on the .left wing, stood the Athenians, 
their hoplites as well as their horsemen. 

It was with the greatest surprise that Agis and his army be- 
held this unexpected apparition. To any other Greeks than 
LacedaBmonians, the sudden presentation of a formidable enemy 
would have occasioned a feeling of dismay firom which they, 
would have found it difficult to recover ; and even the Lacedse-. 
monians, on this occasion, underwent a momentary shook unpar- 
alleled in their previous experience.^ But they now felt the full 
advantage of their rigorous training and habit of militaiy obedi- 
ence, as well as of that subordination of officers which was pecu* 
liar to themselves in Greece. In other Grecian armies orders 
were proclaimed to the troops in a loud voice by a herald, who 
received them personally from the general : eadi taxis, or com- 
pany, indeed, had its own taxiarch, but the latter did not receive 
his orders separately from the general, and seems to have had no 
personal responsibility for the execution of them by his soldiers* 
Subordinate and responsible military authority was not recog- 
nized. Among the Lacedaemonians, on the contrary, there was a 
regular gradation of military and responsible authority, « com- 
manders of commanders," each of whom had his special duty in 
insuring the execution of orders.^ Every order emanated from 
the Spartan king when he was present, and was given to the 
polemarchs (each commanding a mora, the largest militaiy divis- 

' Thacyd. v, 66. fAakiara <fj) AoKeSaLfiovioif kg 3 ifiifivjjvro, kv rovrifi t^ 
Kmp^ i^eirXayifaav • did Ppaxeiag ydip fieX^Sfaeuc if napaaKan^ airrolc tyiy' 
vero, etc 

■ Thttcyd. V, 66. 2;^e<5dv yc^ tl irfiv, irA^v 5^<yov, to arparovedov twv 
AoKeScufioviav apxovTeg apxovTCiv elal, Kal rb iwifieXkc tov dpi^fdvov voX- 

Xoig TTpOO^Ket, 

Xenophon, De Republ. Laced, xi, 5. Al irapayoyaX &cnep iurb KijpvKoc iitb 
TOV kvuftoTopxov ^6y(p STj^ovvrat : compare xi, 8, r^ hofiordpxy napeyyv^^ 
Ttu elc fuToirov. nap* amrida Ko&iaraa^cUf etc. 
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it»)y who' intimated it to the lochagi, or colonels, of the respec- 
tiye lochi. These again gave command to each pentekont§r, or 
captain of a pentekoetj ; lastly, he to the endmotarch, who com- 
manded the lowest subdivision, called an endmotj. The soldier 
thus received no immediate orders except from the en6motarch, 
who was in the first instance responsible for his endmoty ; but 
the pentekont^r and the lochage were responsible also each for 
his larger division ; the pentekostj including four endmoties, and 
the lochus four pentekosties, at least so the numbers stood on this 
occasion. All the various military manoeuvres were familiar to 
the Lacedaemonians from their unremitting drill, so that their 
armies enjoyed the advantage of readier obedience along with 
more systematic command. Accordingly, though thus taken by 
surprise, and called on now for the first time in their lives, to 
form in the presence of an enemy, they only manifested the 
greater promptitude^ and anxious haste in obeying the orders of 
Agis, transmitted through the regular series of oflficers. The 
battle array was attained with regularity as well as with speed. 

The extreme left of the Lacedaemonian line belonged by an- 
cient privilege to the Skiritas ; mountaineers of the border dis- 
trict of Laconia, skirting the Arcadian Parrhasii, seemingly east 
of the Eurotas, near its earliest and highest course. These men, 
originally Arcadians, now constituted a variety of Laconian 
Perioeki, with peculiar duties as weU as peculiar privileges. 
Numbered among the bravest and most active men in Pelopon- 
nesus, they generally formed the vanguard in an advancing 
march ; and the Spartans stand accused of having exposed them 
to danger as well as toil with unbecoming recklessness.^ Next 
to the Skiritae, who were six hundred in' number, stood the en- 
franchised Helots, recently returned from serving with Brasidas 
in Thrace, and the Neodamddes, both probably summoned home 
from Lepreum, where we were told before that they had been 
planted. After them, in the centre of the entire line, came the 
Lacedaemonian lochi, seven in number, with the Arcadim de- 

' Thucyd. v, 66. ev^vg vrrd cnovdrjc Ka'^iaravTo ig Koa/iov ri^v iav* 
TQv, 'AyiSog tov fiaaiXiu^ iKoara k^ywuevcv kotcL rbv voftaVf etc. 

• Xenophon, CyroD. iv, 2, 1 : see Diodor. xy, c. 32 j Xenophon, Rep. 
Laced, xiii, 6. 
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pendent allies, Heraean and Maenalian, near them. Lastly, 
in the right wing, stood the Tegeans, with a small division of 
Lacedsemonians occupying the extreme right, as the post of 
honor. On each flank there were some Lacedaemonian horse- 
men.i 

Thucydid^, with a frankness which enhances the valae of his 
testimony wherever he gives it positively, informs us that he can- 
not pretend to set down the number of either army. It is evident 
that this silence is not for want of having inquired ; but none of 
the answers which he received appeared to him trustworthy : the 
extreme secrecy of Lacedaemonian politics admitted of no cer- 
tainty about their numbers, while the empty numerical boasts of 
other Greeks were not less misleading. In the absence of as- 
sared information about aggregate number, the historian gives tfs 
some general information accessible to every inquirer, and somie 
fyuets visible to a spectator. From his language it is conjed- 
tared, with some probability, by Dr. Thirlwall and others, that 
he was himself present at the battle, though in what capacity we 
cannot determine, as he was an exile from his country. First, 
he states that the Lacedaemonian army appeared more numerouis 
than that of the enemy. Next he tells us, that independent of 
the Skiritae on the left, who were six hundred in number, the 
remaining Lacedaemonian front, to the extremity of their right 
wing, consisted of four hundred and forty-eight men, each en- 
6moty having four men in front. In respect to depth, the differ^ 
ent endmoties were not aU equal ; but for the most part, the files 
were eight deep. There were seven lochi in all (apart from the 
Skiritae) ; each lochus comprised four pentekosties, each pente- 
kosty contained four endmoties.^ Multiplying four hundred and 

> Thucyd. v, 67. 

* Very little can be made out respecting the structure of the Lacedaemo- 
idan army. We know that the en6moty was the elementary division, the 
military unit : that the pentekosty was composed of a definite (not always 
the same) number of enomoties : that the lochus also was composed of a 
definite (not alwaya the same) number of pentekosties. The mora appeaw 
to hare been a still larger division, consisting of so many lochi (according 
to Xenophon, of four lochi) : but ThucydidSs speaks as tf he knew no di- 
Tision largor than the lochus. 

Beyond this very slender information, there seems no other fact certunly 
. VOL. VII. 4* 6o<5. 
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forij4onT by eight, and adding the six hundred Skirite, ibis 
would make a total of four thousand one hundred and eighty-foor 
hoplites, besides a few horsemen on each flank. Bespedaog 
light-armed, nothing is said. I have no confidence in such an 
estimate — but the total is smaller than we should have expected, 
considering that the Lacedaemonians had marched out from 
Sparta with their entire force on a pressing emergency, and that 
they had only sent home one-sixth of their total, their oldest and 
youngest soldiers. 

It does not appear that the generals on the Argeian side made 
any attempt to charge while the Lacedaemonian battle-array was 
yet incomplete. It was necessary for them, according to Gre- 
dan practice, to wind up the courage of their troops by some 
words of exhortation and encouragement : and before these were 
finished, the Lacedaemonians may probably have attained th^ 
order. The Mantineian officers reminded their countrymen that 
the coming battle would decide whether Mantineia should coa* 
tinue to be a free and imperial city, with Arcadian dependencies 
of her own, as she now was, or should again be degraded into a 
dependency of Lacedaemon. The Argeian leaders dwelt upon 

established about the Lacedamonian military distribatioii. Kor ought we 
reasonably to ei^ct to find that these words endmoty^ pentekosty^ loehusy etc^ 
indicate any fixed number of men : our own names regimenty company^ troop, 
brigade, division, etc., are all more or less indefinite as to positive numbers 
and proportion to each other. 

That which was peculiar to the Lacedsmonian drill, was, the teaching a 
small number of men like an endmoty (twenty-fire, thirty-two, thirty-six 
men, as we sometimes find it), to perform its evolutions under the com- 
mand of its endmotarch. When this was once secured, it is probable that 
the combination of those elementary divisions was left to be determined in 
every case by circumstances. 

Thucydides states two distinct facts. 1. Each endmoty had four men in 
front, 2. Each cnomoty varied in depth, according as every lochagns chose. 
Kow Dobree asks, with much reason, how these two assertions are to be 
reconciled 1 Given the number of men in front, the depth of the endmoty 
is of course determined, without any reference to the discretion of any one. 
These two assertions appear distinctly contradictory; unless we suppose 
(what seems very difficult to believe) that the lochage might make one or 
two of the four files of the same endmoty deeper than the rest. Dobree 
proposes, as a means of removing this difficulty, to expunge some words 
from the text. One cannot have confidence, however, in the coojectore. 
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tbe opportonity ivhich Ai^oe now had of recovering her lost 
asG^idenoy in Peloponnesus, and of revenging herself upon her 
worst enemy and neighbor. The Athenian troops were exhorted 
to show themselves worthy of the many brave allies with whom 
they were now associated^ as well as to protect their own 
territory and empire by vanquishing their enemy in Felopon- 
nesos. 

It illustrates forcibly the peculiarity of Lacedaemonian char- 
acter, that to them no similar words of encouragement were 
addressed either by Agis or any of the officers. ^ They knew 
(says the historian>) that long practice beforehand in the business 
of war, was a better preservative than fine speeches on the spur 
of the moment" As among professional soldiers, bravery was 
assumed as a thing of course, without any special exhortation : 
but mutual suggestions were heard among them with a view to 
get their order of battle and position perfect, which at first it 
probably was not, from the sudden and hurried manner in which 
they had been constrained to form. Moreover, various war- 
smigs, perhaps those of Tyrtaeus, wer^ chanted in the ranks. At 
length the word was given to attack : the numerous pipers in 
attendance — an hereditary caste at Sparta -— began to play, 
while the slow, solemn, and equable march of the troops aoyusted 
itself to the time given by these instruments without any break 
or wavering in the line. A striking contrast to this deliberate 
pace was presented by the enemy : who having no pipers or other 
musical instruments, rushed forward to the charge with a step 
vehement and even furious,^ fresh from the exhortations just 
addressed to them. 

It was the natural tendency of all Grecian armies, when coming 
into conflict, to march not exactly straight forward, but somewhat 

* Thucyd. v, 69. AaKedaifiovcoi 6e xa^' kKaarovQ re Koi fieru rdv 7roA«- 
fUKuv v6fiu>v tv a^iaiv avrolc otv rjiziaTavTO ttjv trapoKEXevaiv TTjg fJLVTjfirn 
aya&oig ovaiv iiroiovvTo^ eldoTec ipyuv kK ttoXXov jneXerijv trXeio au^ovaav fj 
Ujyunf 6C oKiyov KaXug (irt'&evTQV irapalveaiv, 

* Thucyd. v, 70. ^kpyeloi fiev koI ol ivfifiaxoit hrovag koI bpyy ;i;«/>ovvTef , 
AoKedaijuovioi dhj fipadeag 'ca^ ind aiXffruv iroAXCfv vofUf^ iyKa'&earuTovt oi 
Tov ^eiov Xf'Piv, dXV Iva dfiaXi!^ furcL fiv&fiov ^aivovrec irpoek^^oiev koI fi^ 
6iaavai(rdeiri avri^v if rdiiCf 6nep 0iAe< rd fUya^A tfrparoireda iv rais irpo> 
aodoii noieiv. 
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aslant towards the right The soldiers mi the extraae ri^ of 
both armies set the example of such incliaation, in order to avoid 
exposing their own unshielded side ; while for the same reason 
everj man along the line took care to keep close to the shield c^ 
his right-hand neighbor. We see from hence that, with equal 
numbers, the right was not merely the post of honor, but also 
of comparative safety. So it proved on the present occasioD, 
even the Lacedaemonian discipline being noway exempt £rom this 
cause of disturbance. Though the Lacedeemonian front, from th^ 
superior numbers, was more extended than that of the enemy, 
still their right files did not think, themselves safe without slant- 
ing still farther to the right, and thus outflanked very greatly 
the Athenians on the opposite lefl wing ; while on the opposite 
side the Mantineians who formed the right wing, from the same 
disposition to keep the left shoulder forward, outflanked, though 
not in so great a degree, the Skiritao and Brasideians on the 
Lacedasmonian left. King Agis, whose post was with the lodii 
in thQ centre, saw plainly that when the armies closed, his left 
would be certainly taken in flank^and perhaps even in the rear. 
Accordingly, he thought it necessary to alter his dispositions 
even at this critical moment, which he relied upon beii^ able to 
accomplish through the exact discipline, practised evolutaoos, and 
slow march, of his soldiers. 

The natural mode of meeting the impending danger would 
have been to bring round a division from the extreme right, 
where it could well be spared, to the extreme left against the 
advancing Mantineians. But the ancient privilege of the Skin* 
tae, who always fought by themselves on the extreme lefl, forbade 
such an order.i Accordingly, Agis gave signal to the Braside- 
ians and SkiritaB to make a flank movement on the left so as to 
get on equal front with the Mantineians ; while in order to fill 

* Thucyd. v, 67. Tore 6k /cepac fiev cvCnrufiov iKtplrcu avrolc na&ia^ 
ravTOf a el ravTtjv t^v rd^iv fiovoi AoKeSaifioviuv in I 
<T0d>v avT&v ^;tovT€f, etc. 

The strong and precise language, which Thacydidds here nses, shows 
that this was a privilege pointedly noted and mnch esteemed : among the 
Lacedaemonians, especially, ancient routine was more valued than elsewherei 
AikL it is essential to take notice of the circumstance, in order to appcodate 
the generalship of Agis, which has been rather hardly criticized. 
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i^ the vacttief thus eroitod in his line, he senl orders to the 
two pdemardifl Aristoklds and Hipponoidas, who had their loeha 
on the extreme right of the line, to move to the rear and take 
poet on the right of the Brasideians, so aa again to doee np the 
line. But these two polemarchs, who had the safest and moat 
Tiotorious place in the line, chose to keep it, disobeying his 
ezpross orders: so that Agis, when he saw that they did not 
move, was forced to send a second order coontermanding the 
flank movement of the Skiritae, and directing them to fall in 
upon the centre, back into their former place. Bat it had now 
become too late to execote this sec(Mid command before the hoe- 
tile armies closed : and the Skiritce and Brasideians were thus 
assailed while in disorder and cut off from their own centre. 
The Mantineians, finding them in this condition, defeated and 
drove them back ; while the chosen Thousand of Argos, breaking 
in by the vacant space between the Brasideians and the Laoedie- 
mooian centre, to6k them on the right flank and completed their 
discomfiture. They were routed and pursued even to the Lace- 
daemonian baggage-wagons in the rear ; some of the elder troops 
who guarded the wagons being slain, and the whole Lacedflemo- 
nian left wing altogether dispersed. 

But the victorious Mantineians and their comrades, thinking 
only of what was immediately before them, wasted thus a precious 
time when their aid was urgently needed elsewhere. Matters 
passed very differently on the Lacedaemonian centre and right ; 
where Agis, with his body-guard of three hundred chosen youths 
called Hippeis, and with the Spartan lochi, found himself in 
fiont conflict with the centre and left of the enemy; — with the 
Argeians, their elderly troops and the so-called Five Lochi; 
with the Kleonaeans and Omeates, dependent allies of Argos, 
and with the Athenians. Over all these troops they were com- 
pletely victorious, after a short resistance ; indeed, on some points 
with no resistance at all. So formidable was the aspect and 
name of the Lacedaemonians, that the opposing troops gave way 
without crossing spears ; and even with a panic so headlong, that 
they trod down each other in anxiety to escape.' While thus 



» Thncyd. v, 72. (01 Acucedaifi^vioi rot)c 'Apye«wf ) '^rpviffav, oidk ig 
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defeated in front, they were taken in flank by the Tegeans and 
Laoedaemonians on the right of Agis's army, and the Athenians 

kv^T<iCj Kol i(TTlv ovc Koi KaTairaT^evToCf tov fi^ ^^rivai r^ kyKara^ 
Xifrfftv. 

The last words of this sentence present a difficulty which has perplexed 
all the commentators, and which none of them have yet satisfaetcmlj cleared 
up. 

The J all admit that the expressions, tov, tov (a^^ preceding the infin- 
itive mood as here, signify design or purpose ; iveKa being nnderstood. Bat 
none of them can construe the sentence satisfactorily with this meaning : 
accordingly they here ascribe to the words a different and exceptional mean- 
ing. See the notes of Foppo, GoUer, and Dr. Arnold, in which notes the 
views of other critics are cited and discussed. 

Some say that tov piri in this place means the same as &aTe fi^ : others 
affirm, that it is identical with tJtd Th fi^ or with r^ nfj, " Formula rot), 
TOV 11^ (say Bauer and Goller), plerumque consilium significat: interdum 
effectmn (». e. i5<rre fof) ; hie causam indicat (t. e. diH rd /x^, or r^ /u^).'* Bat I 
agree with Dr. Arnold in thinking that the last of these three alleged mean- 
ings is wholly unauthorized ; while the second, which is adopted by Dr. 
Arnold himself, is sustained only by feeble and dubious evidence ; for the 
passage of Thucydid§s (ii, 4. row /i?^ iKijtevyeiv) may be as well construed, 
as Poppo's note thereupon suggests, without any such supposed exceptional 
sense of the words. 

Now it seems to me qnite possible to construe the words tov ^ ^/d^vat 
here in dieir regular and legitimate sense of iveKa tov^ or eoRstZtmii. 
But first an error must be cleared up which pervades the view of most of 
the commentators. They suppose that those Argeians, who are here affirm- 
ed to have been " trodden under foot" were so trodden down by the LacedcB- 
monians in their advance. But this is in every way improbable. The Lace- 
daemonians were particularly slow in their motions, regular in their ranks, 
and backward as to pursuit, qualities which are dwelt upon by Thucydidds 
in regard to this very battle. They were not at all likely to overtake such 
terrified men as were only anxious to run away: moreover, if they did 
overtake them, they would spear them, not trample them under foot. 

To be trampled under foot, though possible enough from the numerous 
Persian cavalry (Herodot. vii, 173; Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 4, 12), is not the 
treatment which defeated soldiers meet with from victorions hostile infantry 
in the field, especially Lacedaemonian infantry. But it is precisely the 
treatment which they meet with, if they be in one of the hinder ranks, from 
their own panic-stricken comrades in the front rank, who find the enemy 
closing upon them, and rush back madly to get away from him. Of course 
it was the Argeians in the front rank who were seized with the most violent 
panic, and who thus fell back upon their own comrades in the roar ranks, 
overthrowing and treading them down to secure theif own escape. It seems 
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here incarred serioas hazard of being all cut to jMeoes, had they 
Dot been effectivelj aided bj their own cavaliy cloee at hand. 

quite plain that it was the Ai^ians in fh>nt — not the Lacedaemonians — > 
who trod down their comrades in the rear (there were probably six or eight 
men in every file), in order to escape themselves before the Lacedemonians 
ahonld be upon them : compare Xen. Hellenic iv, 4, U ; CEiconomic. viii, 5. 

There are therefore in the whole scene which Thucydides describes, three 
distinct subjects: 1. The Lacedaemonians. 2. The Argeians soldiers, who 
were trodden down. 3. Other Argcian soldiers, who trod them down in order 
to get away themselves. Ont of these three he only specifies the first two; 
bat the third is present to his mind, and is implied in his nairative, just as 
much as if he had written KaTafraTtj^ivTaf iir^ d^Xwv, or^ir' oAX^Ac^, 
as in Xenoph. Hellen. iv, 4, 11. 

Now it is to this third subject, implied in the narrative, but not formally 
specified ({. e. those Argeians who trod down their comrades in order to get 
away themselves), or rather to the second and third conjointly and confused- 
ly, that the design or purpose {consilium) in the words tov fi^ ^idrpMu refers. 

Farther, the commentators all construe rov p^ ^^&yvat r^v tyxaraXipffiv, 
as if the last word were an accusative case coming ciftar f&nvai and governed 
by it. But there is also another construction, equally good Greek, and much 
better for the sense. In my judgment, rriv kyKaralrpl^iv is here the accusa- 
tive case coming before ^^7iv<u and forming the subject of it. The words 
will thus read (hfCKa) tov t^ kyKaTulrj'^iv p^ ^fivcu (kneX'&ovaav avroif): 
^* in order that the actual grasp of the Lacedasmonians might not be before- 
hand in coming upon them ;" '•'' might not come upon them too soon," t. e. 
^ sooner than they could get away." And since the word kyKarakrplux is 
an abstract active substantive, so, in order to get at the real meaning here, 
we may substitute the concrete words with which it correlates, t. e. roiif 
AoKsdaipoviovg iyKaraXafSovrac^ subject as well as attribute, for the active 
participle is here essentially involved. 

The sentence would then read, supposing the ellipsis filled up and the 
meaning expressed in full and concrete words — iaTiv ovg xal KaTaTrarri^h' 
TOC vtt' dA/l^Awv (^evyovTov (or l3ia^opivo)v)f iveKa tov Toi>c AoKeSaipovlovc 
u^ f^vai kyKaTaTiajiovTog avToiiq (roi)f i^evyovTag) : " As soon as the Lace- 
daemonians approached near, the Argeians gave way at once, without stay- 
ing for hand-combat : and some were even trodden down by each other, or 
by their own comrades running away in order that the Lacedsemoniant 
might not be beforehand in catching them sooner than they could escape." 

Construing in this way the sentence as it now stands, we have tov p^ 
^f&Tjvcu used in its regular and legitimate sense of purpose, or consilium. We 
have moreover a plain and natural state of facts, in full keeping with the 
general narrative. Nor is there any violence put upon the words. Notiiing 
more is done than to expand a very elliptical sentence, and to fill up that 
entire sentence which was present to the writer's own mind. To do this 
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Moreover Agis, having decidedly beaten and driven tbem back, 
was less anxious to pursue them than to return to the rescue of 
his own defeated left wing; so that even the Athenians, who 
were exposed both in flank and fronts were enabled to efiect their 
retreat in safety. The Mantineians and the Argeian Thousand, 
though victorious on their part of the line, yet seeing the remain- 
der of their army in disorderly flight, had little disposition to 
renew the combat against Agis and the conquering Lacedaemo- 
nians. They sought only to effect their retreat, which however 
could not be done without severe loss, especially on the part of 
the Mantineians; and which Agis might have prevented alto- 
gether, had not the Lacedaemonian system, enforced on this occa- 
sion by the counsels of an ancient Spartan named Pharax, enjoyed 
abstinence from prolonged pursuit against a defeated enemy.* 

There fell in this battle seven hundred men of the Argeians, 
Eleonaeans, and Omeates; two hundred Athenians, together 
with both the generals Lach§s and Nikostratus ; and two hundred 
Mantineians. The loss of the Lacedaemonians, though never cer- 
tainly known, from the habitual secrecy of their public proceed- 
ings, was estimated at about three hundred men. They stripped 
the enemy's dead, spreading out to view the arms thus acquired, 
and selecting some for a trophy ; then picked up their own dead 
and carried them away for burial at Tegea, granting the custom- 
ary burial-truce to the defeated enemy. Pleistoanax, the other 
Spartan king, had advanced as far as Tegea with a reinforcement 
composed of the elder and younger citizens ; but on hearing of 
the victory, he returned back home.^ 

Such was the important battle of Mantineia, fought in the 
month of June 418 B.C. Its effect throughout Grefece was pro- 
digious. The numbers engaged on both sides were very consid- 
erable for a Grecian army of that day, though seemingly not so 
large as at the battle of Delium five years before : the number 
and grandeur of the states whose troops were engaged was, how- 
ever, greater than at Delium. But what gave peculiar value to 
the battle was, that it wiped off at once the preexisting stain upon 

properly is the chief duty, as well as the chief diflSculty, of an expositor of 
Thucydidls. 
" Thncyd. v, 7S j Diodor. xii, 79. * Thucyd. v, 73. 
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the honor of Sparta. The diaaster in SphakieriAy dliai^Kiintuig 

all preirioas expectatioD, had drawn upon her the impatation of 
something like cowardice; and there were odier prooeedingB 
which, with isac better reason, caused her to be stigmatixed as 
stapid and backward. But the yictoiy of Mantineia silenced all 
B\kdoL disparaging criticism, and r^Iaced Sparta in her old position 
of military preeminence before the eyes of Greece. It worked 
so much the more powerfully becaose it was entirely the fruit of 
Lacedsemonian courage, with little aid from that peculiar skill 
and tactics, which was generally seen concomitant, but had in the 
present case been found comparatiyely wanting. The manosuvre 
of Agis, in itself not ill-conceived, for the purpose of extending 
his left wing, had failed through the disobedience a£ the two 
refractory polemarchs : but in such a case the shame of £ulure 
falls more or less upon all parties concerned ; nor could either gen* 
eral or soldiers be considered to have displayed at Mantineia any , 
of that professional aptitude which caused the Laced»monians to 
be styled << artists in warlike affairs." So much the more con* 
spicuously did Lacedaamonian courage stand out to view. Afler 
the lefl wing had been broken, and when the Argeian Thousand 
had penetrated into the vacant space between the left and centre^ 
so that they might have taken the centre in flank, and ought to 
have done so, had they been well advised, the troops in the centre, 
instead of being daunted as most Grecian soldiers would have 
been, had marched forward against the enemies in their front, 
and gained a complete victory. The consequences of the battle 
were thus immense in reestablishing the reputation of the Lace- 
daemonians, and in exalting them again to their ancient dignity 
of chiefe of Peloponnesus.! 

We are not surprised to hear that the two polemarchs, Aristo* 
kles and Hipponoidas, whose disobedience had ^llnigh caused 
the ruin of the army, were tried and condemned to banishm^it 
as cowards, on their return to Sparta.^ 

Looking at the battle from the point of view of the other side, 

* Thucyd. v, 75. Kal r^ ivb tQv 'E?LXijvav rore Inci^epofiivfiv alriav If 
re fiakoKiav did, ryv kv ry v^(j(,i ^vfi<j>op(lVf koI kg tjjv bXKnv a^wXiav re Koi 
dpadvT^a^ ivl lpy(fi rovTifi aneXvaavro' tvxv "^v, wf iSoKOVVf KaKi^ofievot^ 
yvCi^ Sk^ ol abrol ael 6vref. ■ Thacyd. v, 72, 
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we niay reotoik, UuU; the defeat was greatly oecasioned hj tbe 
selfish caprice of the £leians ia withdrawing their three thousand 
men immediately before the battle, because the other allies, instead 
of marching against Lepreum, preferred to attempt the far more 
important town of Tegea : an additional illustration of the remark 
of Periklds at the beginning of the war, that numerous and equal 
allies could never be kept in harmonious cooperation.^ Shortly 
afier the defeat, the three thousand Eleians came back to the aid 
of Mantineia, -^ probably regretting their previous untoward de- 
parture, — together with a reinforcement of one thousand Athe- 
nians. Moreover, the Kameian month began, a season whidi 
the LaoedsBDumians kept rigidly holy ; even despatching messen- 
gers to countermand their extra-Peloponnesian allies, whom they 
had invoked prior to the late battle,^ and remaining themselves 
within their own territory, so that the field was for the moment 
left dear for the operations of a defeated enemy. Accordingly, 
the Epidaurians, though they had made an inroad into the terri- 
tory of Argos during the absence of the Argeian main force at 
the time of the late battle, and had gained a partial success, now 
£:>uod their own territory overrun by the united Eleians, Manti- 
neians, and Athenians, who were bold enough even to commence 
a wall of circumvallation round the town of Epidaurus itself. 
The entire work was distributed between them to be aooom« 
plished ; but the superior activity and perseverance of the Athe- 
nians was here clisplayed in a conspicuous manner. For while 
the portion of work committed to them — the fortification of the 
eape on which the Herseum or temple of H^r6 was situated — was 
indefatigably prosecuted and speedily brought to completion, their 
allies, both Eleians and Mantineians, abandoned the tasks respec- 
tively allotted to them in impatience and disgust. The idea of 
circumvallatio^ being for this reason relinquished, a joint gar- 
rison was left in the new fort at Cape HeraBum, after which the 
aUies evacuated the Epidaurian territory.3 

So far, the Lacedaemonians appeared to have derived little 
positive benefit from their late victory : but the fruits of it were 
soon manifested in the very centre of their enemy's force, at 
Argos. A material change had taken place since the battle in 

> Thucyd. i, 141. « Thucyd. v, 75. ' Thucyd. v, 75. 
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the poHdcal tendencies of that dty. There had heen within it 
always an opposition party, philo-Laoonian and anti-democn^cal : 
and the effect of the defeat of Mantineia had been to strengthen 
this party as much as it depressed their opponents. The demo* 
cratieal leaders, who, in conjanction with Athens and AUdbiades, 
had aspired to maintain an ascendency in Pdoponnesos hostile 
and equal, if not superior to Sparta, now found their calcolati<»0 
overthrown and exchanged for the discouraging necessities of 
self-defence against a yictorious enemy. And while these leaders 
thus lost general influence by so complete a defeat of their foreign 
policy, the ordinary democratical soldiers of Argos brought back 
with them from the field of Mantineia, nothing but humiliation 
and terror of the Lacedaemonian arms. But the chosen Ai^geian 
Thousand-regiment returned with very different feelings. Vic* 
torious over the left wing of their enemies, they had not been 
seriously obstructed in their retreat even by the Laoedaemonian 
centre. They had thus reaped positive glory,^ and doubtless felt 
contempt for their beaten fellow-citizens. Now it has been 
already mentioned that these Thousand were men of rich fami- 
lies, and the best military age, set apart by the Argeian democ- 
racy to receive permanent training at the public expense, just at 
a time when the ambitious views of Argos first began to dawn, 
after the Peace of Nikias. So long as Argos was likely to beccHne 
or continue the imperial state of Peloponnesus, these Thousand 
wealthy men would probably find their dignity sufficiently con- 
sulted in upholding her as such, and would thus acquiesce in the 
democratical govc^ment But when the defeat of Mantineia 
reduced Argos to her own limits, and threw her upon the 
defensive, there was nothing to counterbalance their natural 
oligarchical sentiments, so that they became decided opponents of 
the democratical government in its distress. The oligarchical 

* Aristotle (Politic, t, 4, 9) expressly notices the credit gained by the oli- 
garchical force of Argos in the battle of Mantineia, as one main canse of 
the snbseqaent revolution, notwithstanding that the Argeians generally 
were beaten : 01 yv6pifioi evdoKifi^aavrec h> Mavriveig, etc. 

An example of contempt entertained by victorious troops over defeated 
feUow-conntrymen, is mentioned by Xenophon in the* Athenian army under 
Alkibiad^s and Thrasyllus, in one of the later years of the Peloponnesiaa 
war: see Xenophon, Hellen. i, 2, 15-17. 
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party in Argos, thus encouraged and reinforced, entered into a 
oonspiracy with the Lacedaemonians to bring the city into alliance 
with Sparta as well as to overthrow the democracy.* 

As the first step towards the execution of this scheme, the 
Lacedaemonians, about the end of September, marched out their 
foil forces as far as Tegea, thus threatening invasion, and inspir- 
ing terror at Ai^os. From Tegea they sent forward as envoy 
Lichas, proxenus of the Argeians at Sparta, with two alternative 
propositions : one for peace, which he was instructed to tender 
and prevail upon the Argeians to accept, if he could ; another, in 
case they refused, of a menacing character. It was the scheme 
of the oligarchical faction first to bring the city into alliance with 
Lacedsemon and dissolve the connection with Athens, before they 
attempted any innovation in the government. The arrival of 
Lichas was the signal for them to manifest themselves by stren- 
uously pressing the acceptance of his pacific proposition. But 
they had to contend against a strong resistance ; since Alkibiad^s, 
still in Argos, employed his utmost energy to defeat their views. 
Nothing but the presence of the Lacedaemonian army at Tegea, 
and the general despondency of the people, at length enabled 
them to carry their point, and to procure acceptance of the pro- 
posed treaty ; which being already adopted by the ekklesia at 
Sparta, was sent ready prepared to Argos, and there sanctioned 
without alteration. The conditions were substantially as fol- 
lows : — 

" The Argeians shall restore the boys whom they have received 
as hostages from Orchomenus, and the men-hostages from the 
Msenalii. They shall restore to the Lacedaemonians the men 
now in Mantineia, whom the Lacedaemonians had placed as 
hostages for safe custody in Orchomenus, and whom the Argeians 
and Mantineians have carried away from that place. They shall 
evacuate Epidaurus, and raze the fort recently erected near it. 
The Athenians, unless they also forthwith evacuate Epidaurus, 
shall be proclaimed as enemies to Lacedaemon as well as to 
Argos, and to the allies of both. The Lacedaemonians shall 
restore all the hostages whom they now have in keeping, from 
whatever place they may have been taken. Respecting the 

» Thucyd. v, 76; Diodor. xii, 80. 
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sacrifice alleged to be due to Apollo hj the E|wdaBriana» the 
Argeians will consent to tender to them an oath, whioh ii' they 
swear, they shall clear themselves.^ Every city in PeloponnesuSy 
small or great, shall be autonomous and at liberty to maintain its 
own ancient oonstitution. If any extra-Peloponnesian city shall 
come against Peloponnesus with mischievous projects, Lacedse- 
mon and Argos will take joint counsel against it, in the manner 
most equitable for the interest of the Peloponnesians generally. 
The extra-Peloponnesian allies of Sparta shall be in the same 
position with reference to this treaty as the allies of Lacedsdmon 
and Argos in Peloponnesus, and shall hold their own in the same 
manner. The Argeians shall show this treaty to their allies, who 
shall be admitted to subscribe to it, if they think fit But if the 
allies desire anything different, the Argeians shall send them 
hMne about their business." ^ 

' Thucyd. v, 77. The text of Thucydides is incurably corrupt, in regard 
to several words of this clause ; though the general sense appears suflSciently 
certain, that the Epidaurians are to be allowed to clear themselves in re- 
spect to this demand by an oath. In regard to this purifying oath, it seems 
to have been essential that the oath should be tendered by one litigant party 
and taken by the other : perhaps therefore aifuv or "^efiev Xyv (Valckenaer't 
conjecture) might be preferable to elfiev ^yv. 

To Herodot. vi, 86, and Aristotel. Rhetoric, i, 16, 6, which Dr. Arnold and 
other commentators notice in illustration of this practice, we may add the 
instructive exposition of the analogous practice in the procedure of Roman 
law, as given by Von Savigny, in his System des heutigen Romischen 
Becht8, sects. 309-^13, vol. vii, pp. 53-83. It was an oath tendered by one 
litigant party to tlie opposite, in hopes that the latter would refuse to take 
it; if taken, it had the effect of a judgment in favor of the swearer. But 
the Roman lawyers laid down many limits and formalities, with respect to 
this jusjurandum delatum^ which Von Savigny sets forth with his usual per- 
spicuity. 

* Thucyd. v, 77. ^Eiridei^avTa^ Se toI( ^vfifidxoic ^vfil3aXea&cUf al Ka edfTotc 
dotcy' ai 6e Ti Kal d7ih> doKy rolg ^fi/itixoiCi oIicatT dxiaXAetv. See 
Dr. Arnold's note, and Dr. Thirlwall, Ilist. Gr. ch. xxiv, vol. iii, p. 342. 

One cannot be certain afc»out the meaning of these two last words, but I 
incline to believe that they express a peremptory and almost a hostile sen- 
timent, such as I have given in the text. The allies here alluded to are • 
Athens, £lis, and Mantineia ; all hostile in feeling to Sparta. The Lace- 
dfemonians could not well decline admitting these cities to share in this 
treaty as it stood ; but would probably think it suitable to repel them even 
with rudeness, if they desired any change. 
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Such wa» the agreemeirt seat ready pre(Mired by the LacecbB' 
monians to Argoe, and there literally accepted. It presented a 
reciprocity little more thaa nominal, imposing one obli^aticm oi 
no importance upon Sparta ; though it answered the purpose <3i 
the latter by substantially dissolving the alliance of Ai^gos with 
its three confederates. 

But this treaty was meant by the oligarchical party in ArgoB 
only as preface to a series of ulterior measures. As soon as it 
was concluded, the menacing army of Sparta was withdrawn 
from Tegea, and was exchanged for free and peaceful intercom- 
munication between the LaeedaBmonians and Argeians. Prob- 
ably Alkibiades at the same time retired, while the renewed 
visits and hospitalities of Lacedaemonians at Argos strengthened 
the interest of their party more than ever. They w^re soon 
powerful enough to persuade the Argeian assembly formally to 
renounce the alliance with Athens, £lis, and Mantineia, and 
to conclude a special alliance with Sparta, on the following 
terms : — 

"There shall be peace and alliance for fifty years between 
the Lacedaemonians and the Argeians — upon equal terms — 
each giving amicable satisfaction, according to its established con- 
stitution, to all complaints preferred by the other. On the same 
condition, also, the other Feloponnesian cities shall partake in this 
peace and alliance, holding their own territory, laws, and separate 
constitution. All extra-Peloponnesian allies of Sparta shall be 
put upon the same footing as the Lacedaemonians themselves. 
The allies of Argos shall also be put upon the same footing as 
Argos herself, holding their own territory undisturbed. Should 
occasion arise for common military operations on any point, the 
Lacedaemonians and Argeians shall take counsel together, deter- 
mining in the most equitable manner they can for the interest of 
their allies. If any one of the cities hereunto belonging, either 
in or out of Peloponnesus, shall have disputes either about boun- 
daries or other topics, she shall be held bound to enter upon 

I rather imagine, too, that this last clause {hriSel^avTag) has reference 
exclnsiyely to the Argeians, and not to the Lacedsemonians also. The form 
of the treaty is, that of a resolution already taken at Sparta, and sent for 
approval ko Argos. 
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flmicable adjustment^ If any allied city shall quarrel with 
aoother aDied city, the matter shall be referred to some third 
eity satisfactory to both. Each city shall render justioe to her 
own dtizens according to her own ancient oonstitntibn.'' 

It will be observed that in this treaty of alliance, the disputed 
question c€ headship is compromised or evaded. Lacedcemon 
and Argos are both put upon an equal footing, in respect to 
taking joint counsel for the general body of allies : they two , 
alone are to decide, without consulting the other allies, though 
binding themselves to have regard to the interests of the latter. 
The policy of Laeedaemon also pervades the treaty, that of 
insuring autonomy to all the lesser states of Peloponnesus, and 
thus breaking up the empire ' of Elis, Mantineia, or any other 
larger state which might have dependencies.^ And accordingly 
the Mantineians, finding themselves abandoned by Argos, were 
constrained to make their submission to Sparta, enrolling them- 
selves again as her allies, renouncing all command over their 

' Thucyd. v, 79. Al de rtvi rdv itoTuov j an^Vioya^ fl rdv hrbc ^ Tdv Urb^ 
UeXoirowdffoVj airs trepl bpov aire rrepl uXhiv tcvoc^ dtaKpf&fjfiev. 

The object of this daiue I presume to be, to provide that the joint forces 
of Laeedaemon and Aigos should not be boond to interfere for erery sepa- 
rate dispute of each single ally with a foreign state, not included in the alli- 
ance. Thus, there were at this time standing disputes between Boeotia and 
Athens, and between Megara and Athens : the Argeians probably would 
not choose to pledge themselves to interfere for the maintenance of the 
alleged rights of Boeotia and Megara in these disputes. They g^ard them- 
selves against such necessity in this clause. 

M. H. Meier, in his recent Dissertation (Die Frivat. Schiedsrichter nad 
die offentlichen Diateten Athens (Halle, 1846), sect. 19, p. 41), has given an 
analysis and explanation of this treaty which seems to me on many points 
unsatisfactory. 

* All the smaller states in Peloponnesns are pronounced by this treaty to 
be (if WB employ the language employed with reference to the Delphians 
peculiarly in the Peace of Nikias) avrovoficvCf aOroTcXelf, aOrodiKovf, 
Thucyd. v, 19. The last clause of this treaty guarantees aifrodiKiav to all, 
though in language somewhat different, roic 6h irate Kard irdrpia SiKoCe" 
<r&ai. The expression in this treaty aironoXiec is substantially equivalent 
to abroreXetc in the former. 

It is remarkable that we never find in Thucydidte the very convenient 
Herodotean word SoaidixM (Herodot. vi, 42), though there are occasions in 
these fourth and fifth books on which it would be usefol to his meaning. 
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Arcadi^Q jsubjectei and delivering up the hostages of these latter, 
according to the stipulation in the treaty between LacedsBoopn 
and Argos.^ The LacedaBmonians do not seem to have meddled 
farther with Elis. Being already possessed of Xiepreum, — 
through the Brasideian settlers planted there, — thejr perhaps did 
not wish again to provoke the Eleians, from fear of being 
excluded a second time from the Olympic festival. 

Meanwhile the conclusion of the alliance with Lacedsemon — 
about November or December, 418 B.C. — had still farthei^ 
depressed the popular leaders at Argos. The oligarchical faction, 
and the chosen regiment of the Thousand, all men of wealth and 
family, as well as bound together by their common military 
training, now saw their way clearly to the dissolution of the 
democracy by force, and to the accomplishment of a revolution. 
Instigated by such ambitious views, and flattered by the idea of 
admitted headship jointly with Sparta, they espoused the new 
policy of the city with extreme vehemence, and began imme- 
diately to multiply occasions of collision with Athens. Joint 
Lacedaemonian and Argeian envoys were despatched to Thraoe 
and Macedonia. With the Chalkidians of Thrace, the revolted 
subjects of Athens, the old alliance was renewed and even new 
engagements concluded; while Feridikkas of Macedonia was 
urged to renounce his covenants with Athens, and join the 
new confederacy. In that quarter the influence of Argos was 
considerable; for the Macedonian princes prized very highly 
their ancient descent from Argos, which constituted them brethren 
of the Hellenic family. Accordingly, Perdikkas consented to 
the demand and concluded the new treaty ; insisting, however, 
with his habitual duplicity, that the step should for the moment 
be kept secret from Athens.2 In farther pursuance of the new 
tone of hostility to that city, joint envoys were also sent thither, 
to require that the Athenians should quit Peloponnesus, and 
especially that they should evacuate the fort recently erected 
near Epidaurus. It seems to have been held jointly by Argeians, 
Mantineians, Eleians, and Athenians ; and as the latter were 
only a minority of the whole, the Athenians in the city judged 



' TUucyd. V, 81 ; Diodor. xii, 81. « Compare Thucyd. v, 80, and v, 83. 
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it {»*odrat to send D^osthends to bring them away. That gen^ 
enil not <m\j effected the retreat, but also oontrived a stratagem, 
which gave to it the air almost of an advantage. On his first 
arrival in the fort, he proclaimed a gymnastic match outside of 
the gates for the amusement of the whole garrison, contriving to 
keep back the Athenians within until all the rest had marched 
out: then hastily shutting the gates, he remained master of the 
place.i Having no intention, however, of keeping it, he made it 
over presently to the Epidaurians themselves, with whom he 
renewed the truce to which they had been parties jointly with 
the LacedsBmonians five years before, two years before the Peace 
of Nikias.2 

The mode of proceeding here resorted to by Athens, in respect 
to the surrender of the fort, seems to have been dictated by a 
desire to manifest her displeasure against the Argeians. This 
was exactly what the Argeian leaders and oligarchical party, on 
their side, most desired ; the breach with Athens had become 
irreparable, and their plans were now matured for violently sub« 
vortiug their own democracy. They concerted with Sparta a 
joint military expedition, of one thousand hoplites from eadi 
city, — the first joint expedition under the new alliance, — against 
Sikydn, for the purpose of introducing more thorough-paced oli- 
garchy into the already oligardiical 8iky6nian government. It 
is possible that there may have been some democratical opposi- 
tion gradually acquiring strength at Sikydn : but that city seems 
to have been, as far as we know, always oligarchical in pdicy, 
and passively faithful to Sparta. Probably, therefore, the joint 
enterprise against Sikydn was nothing more than a pretext to 



* The instances appear to have been not rare, wherein Grecian towns 
changed masters, hy the citizens thus going ont of the gates all together, or 
most part of thera, for some religions festival. See the case of Smyrna 
<Beiodot. i, 150), and the precautionary suggestions of the military wiitw 
MaeaSy in his treatise called Poliorketicus, c. 17. 

' Thucyd. v, 80. Kal varepov ^EiriSavpioic avaveuaaftevot rdc <nroi»- 
^df, ai)Tol ol ^A^fjpaloi airedoanv rd reixtofta. We are here told that the 
Athenians ebkbwbd their truce with the Epidaurians: but I know no 
trace previously between them except the general truce for a year, which 
the Epidaurians swore to, in conjunction with Sparta (iv, 119), in the be- 
ginning of b.c. 423. 

VOL, Til. 5 7oc. 
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eofef the introdaction of one thousand Lacedemonian hoplites 
into Argos, >vhither the joint detachment immediately returned, 
after the business at Sikydn had been accomplished. Thns rei&- 
forced, the oligarchical leaders and the chosen Thousand at 
Argos put down by force the democratical constitution in that 
dty, slew the democratical leaders, and established themselves 
in complete possession of the govemment.i 

This revolution, accomplished about February, B.C. 417, the 
result of the victory of Mantineia and the consumnuition of a 
train of policy laid by Sparta, raised her ascendency in' Pelopon- 
nesus to a higher and more undisputed point than it had ever 
before attained. The towns in Achaia were as yet not sufficiently 
oligarchical for her purpose, perhaps since the march of Alkibiad^s 
thither, two years before ; accordingly, she now remodelled their 
governments in conformity with her own views. The new rulers 
of Argos were subservient to her, not merely from digarchical 
sympathy, but from need of her aid to keep down internal rising 
against themselves : so that there was neither enemy, nor even 
neutral, to counterwork her or to &vor Athens, throughout the 
whole peninsula. 

But the Spartan ascendency at Argos was not destined to laaU 
Though there were many cities in Greece, in which oligarchies 
long maintained themselves unshaken, through adherence to a tra- 
ditional routine and by being usually in the hands of men accus- 
tomed to govern, yet an oligarchy erected by force upon the ruins 
of a democracy was rarely of long duration. The angry discon- 
tent of the people, put down by temporary intimidation, usually 
revived, and threatened the security of Ihe rulers enough to ren- 
der them suspicious and probably cruel. Nor was such cruelty 
their only fault: they found their emancipation from democratical 
restraints too tempting to be able to control either their lust or 
their rapacity. With the population of Argos, comparatively 
coarse and brutal in all ranks, and more like Korkyra than like 



* Thucyd. v, 81. Kdt AaKeSat/iwvioi Kal 'Apyeioij x'^^^oi iicdTepoi, ^arpa* 
revffavTe^y Tai* h> Si/cvuvt kq bTuyov^ fjLuTjMv Karearnaav (tirrol ol AoKedai- 
ftovuu iXidovTes, Koi fier* exelva ^aft^epoi ^dff kcU rdv kv 'Apyei d^ftov 
KoriXvaaVy Kal bXiyapxia imnfdeia ro7f AcuceSaifiovioig KaHarri : compare 
Biodor. xii, 80 
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Athens, such abuse was pretty sure to be speedj as well as 
flagrant. Especially the choeen regiment of the Thousand ^ 
juen in the vigor of their age, and proud of their military 
prowess as well as of their wealtliier station — construed the new 
oligarchical government which they had helped to erect as a 
period of individual license to themselves. The behavior and 
fate of their chief, Bryas, illustrates the general demeanor of the 
troop. After many other outrages against pei-sons of poorer 
condition, he one day met in the streets a wedding procession, in 
which the person of the bride captivated his fancy. He caused her 
to be violently torn from her company, carried her to his house, 
and possessed himself of her by force. But in the middle of the 
night, this high-spirited woman revenged herself for the outrage 
by putting out the eyes of the ravisher while he was fast asleep ;i 
a terrible revenge, which the pointed clasp-pins of the feminine 
attire sometimes enabled women'^ to take upon those who wronged 
them. Having contrived to make her escape, she found conceal* 
ment among her friends, as well as protection among the people 
generally against the indignant efforts of the chosen Thousand to 
avenge their leader. 

From incidents such as this, and from the multitude of petty 
insults which so flagitious an outrage implies as coexistent, wo 
are not surprised to learn that the Demos of Argos soon recov- 
ered their lost courage, and resolved upon an effort to put down 
their oligarchical oppressors. They waited for the moment when 
the festival called the Gymnopaediae was in course of being sol- 
emnized at Sparta, — a festival at which the choric performances 
of men and boys were so interwoven with Spartan religion as 
well as bodily training, that the Lacediemonians would make no 
military movement until they were finished. At this critical 
moment, the Argeian Demos rose in insurrection, and after a 
sharp contest gained a victory over the oligarchy, some of whom 
were slain, while others only saved themselves by flight. Even 
at the first instant of danger, pressing messages had been sent to 
Sparta for aid. But the Lacedaemonians at first peremptorily 

* Pausanias, ii, 20, 1. 

' See Herodot. v, 87 ; Earipid. Hecub. 1152, and the note of Musgrave on 
Une 1135 of that drama. 
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reftised to move daring the period of their festival : nor was it 
until messenger after messenger had arrived to set forth the 
pressing necessity of their friends, that they reluctantly put 
aside their festival to march towards Argos. They were too 
late : the precious moment had already passed by. They were 
met at Tegea by an intimation that their friends were over- 
thrown, and Argos in possession of the victorious people. 
Nevertheless, various exiles who had escaped »till promised them 
success, urgently entreating them to proceed, but the Lacedaemo- 
nians refused to comply, returned to Sparta, and resumed their 
intermitted festival.' 

Thus was the oligarchy of Argos overthrown, after a continu- 
ance of about four months,^ from February to June, 417 B«c., 
and the chosen Thousand-regiment either dissolved or destroyed. 
The movement excited great sympathy in several Peloponnesian 
cities,3 who were becoming jealous of the exorbitant preponder- 
ance of Sparta. Nevertheless, the Argeian Demos, though 
victorious within the city, felt so much distrust of being able to 
maintain themselves, that they sent envoys to Sparta to plead 
their cause and to entreat favorable treatment : a proceeding which 
proves the insurrection to have been spontaneous, not fomented 
by Athens. But the envoys of the expelled oligarchs were there 
to confront them, and the Lacedaemonians, after a lengthened 
discussion, adjudging the Demos to have been guilty of wrongs 
proclaimed the resolution of sending forces to put them down. 
Still, the habitual tardiness of Lacedaemonian habits prevented 
any immediate or separate movement. Their allies were to be 
summoned, none being very zealous in the cause, and least of all 
at this moment, when the period of harvest was at hand ; so 
that about three months intervened before any actual force was 
brought together. 

» Thucyd. v, 82 ; Diodor. xii, 80. 

* Diodorus (xii, 80) says that it lasted eight months : but this, if correct 
at all, mast be taken as beginning from the alliance between Sparta and 
Argos, and not from the first establishment of the oligarchy. The narra- 
tive of Thucydides does not allow more than four months for the duration 
of the latter. 

^ Thucyd. v, 82. ^w^eaav dh rdv retxiefJtdv Koi tuv tv TieXoTrowifii^ 
Tivhg nbXeuv. 
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Thb important intenral was turned to account bj the Aigeian 
Demos, who, being plainly warned that they were to look <m 
Sparta only as an enemy, immediately renewed' their alliance 
with Athens. Regarding her as their main refuge, they com* 
menced the building of long walls to connect their city with the 
sea, in order that the road might always be open for supplies and 
reinforcement from Athens, in case they should be confined to 
their walls by a superior Spartan force. The whole Argeian 
peculation — men and women, free and slave — set about the 
work with the utmost ardor : while Alkibiades brought assistance 
from Athens,^ especially skilled masons and carpenters, of whom 
they stood in much need. The step may probably have been 
suggested by himself, as it was the same which, two years before, 
he had urged upon the inhabitants of Patrse. But the construc- 
tion of walls adequate for defence, along the line of four miles 
and a half between Argos and the sea,^ required a long time. 
Moreover, the oligarchical party within the town, as well as the 
exiles without, — a party defeated but not annihilated, — strenu- 
ously urged the Lacedaemonians to put an end to the work, and 
even promised them a counter-revolutionary movement in the 
town as soon as they drew near to assist ; the same intrigue which 
had been entered into by the oligarchical party at Athens forty 
years before, when the walls down to Feiraeus were in course of 
erection.3 Accordingly about the end of September, 417 B.C., 
king Agis conducted an army of Lacedsemonians and allies 
against Argos, drove the population within the city, and destroyed 
so much of the long walls as had been already raised. But 
the oligarchical party within were not able to realize their 
engagements of rising in arms, so that he was obliged to retire 
after merely ravaging the territory and taking the town of Hysiae, 
where he put to death all the freemen who fell into his hands. 
After his departure, the Argeians retaliated these ravages upon 
the neighboring territory of Phlius, where the exiles from Argos 
chiefly resided.^ 

* Thucyd. v, 82. Kal ol filv 'Apyeloi Tzavdrj^el^ koX airol xal ywcuKec Koi 
oUeraL, kreixi^ov, etc. Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 15. 

* Pausanias, ii, 36, 3. ^ Thucyd. i, 107. 

' Thucyd. v, 83. Diodorns inaccurately states that the Argeians ?iad al- 
ready huHt their long walls down to the sea — irv^ouevoi Toi>g 'Ajpyetwc 
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The close neighborhood of such exiles, together with the 
declared countenance of Sparta, and the continued schemes of 
the oligarchical party within the walls, kept the Argeian demoot- 
racy in perpetual uneasiness and alarm throughout the winter^ 
in spite of their recent victory and the suppression of the dan- 
gerous regiment of a Thousand. To relieve them in part from 
embarrassment, Alkibiades was despatched thither early in the 
spring with an Athenian armament and twenty triremes. His 
friends and guests appear to have been now in the ascendency, 
as leaders of the democratical government ; and in concert with 
them, he selected three hundred marked oligarchical persons, 
whom he carried away and deposited in various Athenian islands, 
as hostages for the quiescence of the party, B.C. 416. Another 
ravaging march was also undertaken by the Argeians into the 
territory of Phlius, wherein, however, they sustained nothing but 
loss. And again, about the end of September, the Lacedaemo- 
nians gave the word for a second expedition against Argos. Bat 
having marched as far as the borders, they found the sacrifices — 
always offered previous to leaving their own territory — so unia* 
vorable, that they returned back and disbanded their forces. The 
Argeian oligarchical party, in spite of the hostages recently 
taken from them, had been on the watch for this Lacedemonian 
force, and had projected a rising ; or at least were suspected of 
doing so, to such a degree that some of them were seized and 
imprisoned by the government, while others made their escape.^ 
Later in the same winter, however, the Lacedaemonians became 
more fortunate with their border sacrifices, entered the Argeian 
territory in conjunction with their allies (except the Corinthians, 
who refused to take part), and established the Argeian oligarch!- 



tpKodofiTjKevaL ra fiaKpd, reixv H-^XP^ "^VC ^aXuaajjc (xii| 
81 ). Thucydid^s uses the participle of the present tense — t<X olKoSoftov- 
fieva reixv i^ovreg koX KaraaKaApavreg^ etc. 

* Thucyd. v, 116.^ AaKedaifiovioij fi e 7iX^ aavT eg elg t^v ^Apyeiav or par 
reveiv. . . .avexf^pv^av. Kal ^kpyeloi dia r^v iKeivuv fie'X.'Xijaiv rCw tv 
ry iroXet rivag ijiroTonrfaavTeg, Toi)g fikv ^vve^a^oVf ol 6* a'bToi>g koI dii^yov, 

I presume fieXXriaiv here is not used in its ordinary meaning of loitering, 
delay, but is to be construed by the previous verb ^eX^^travref, and agreear 
bly to the analogy of iy, 126 — " prospect of action immediately impend- 
ing:" compare Diodor. xii, 81. 
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eal exilefl at Ornes : from which town these latter were again 
speedily expelled, after the retirement of the Laoedaenumiaa 
army, by the Argeian democracy with the aid of an Athenian 
reinforcement.1^ 

To maintain the renewed democratical government of Aigos^ 
against enemies both internal and external, was an important 
policy to Athens, as affording the basis, which might afterwards 
be extended, of an anti-Laconian party in Peloponnesus. But at 
the present time the Argeian alliance was a drain and an exhaustion 
rather than a source of strength to Athens : very different from 
the splendid hopes which it had presented prior to the battle of 
Mantineia, hopes of supplanting Sparta in her ascendency within 
the Isthmus. It is remarkable, that in spite of the complete 
alienation of feeling between Athens and Sparta, — and contin- 
ued reciprocal hostilities, in an indirect manner, so long as each 
was acting as ally of some third party, — nevertheless, neither 
the one nor the other would formally renounce the sworn alliance, 
nor obliterate the record inscribed on its stone column. Both 
parties shrank from proclaiming the real truth, though each half 
year brought them a step nearer to it in fact« Thus during the 
course of the present summer (416 B.C.) the Athenian and Mes- 
senian garrison at Fylos became more active than ever in their 
incursions on Laconia, and brought home large booty; upon 
which the Lacedaemonians, though still not renouncing the alli- 
ance, publicly proclaimed their willingness to grant what we may 
call letters of marque, to any one, for privateering against Athe-* 
nian commerce. The Corinthians also, on private grounds of 
quarrel, commenced hostilities against the Athenians.^ Yet still 
Sparta and her allies remained in a state of formal peace with 
Athens : the Athenians resisted all the repeated solicitations of 
the Argeians to induce them to make a landing on any part of 
Laconia and commit devastation.3 Nor was the license of free 

» Thucyd. vi, 7. • Thucyd. t, 116. 

• Thucyd. vi, 105. The author of the loose and inaccurate Oratlo de 
Pace, ascribed to Andokides, aflBrms that the war was resumed by Athens 
against Sparta on the persuasion of the Argeians (Orat. de Pac. c. 1, 6, 3, 
31, pp. 93-105). This assertion is indeed partially true : the alliance with 
Argos was one of the causes of the resumption of war, but only one 
among others, some of them more powerful. Thucydidfis tells ob that the 
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antercoiirse for individaaU as yet suspended* We cannot doabi 
that the Athenians were invited to the Olympic festival of 416 
B.C. (the 91st Olympiad), and sent thither their solemn legation 
along with those of Sparta and other Dorian Greeks. 

Now that they had again become allies of Argos, the Atheni- 
ans probably found out, more fully than they had before known, 
the intrigue carried on by the former Ai^eian government with 
the Macedonian Perdikkas. The effects of these intrigues, how- 
ever, had made themselves felt even earlier in the conduct of* 
that prince, who, having as an ally of Athens engaged to cooper- 
ate with an Athenian expedition projected under Nikias for the 
spring or summer of 417 B.C. againsj the Chalkidians of Thrace 
and Amphipolis, now withdrew his concurrence, receded from 
the alliance of Athens, and frustrated the whole scheme of expe- 
dition. The Athenians accordingly placed the ports of Mace^ 
donia under naval blockade, proclaiming Perdikkas an enemy .^ 

Nearly five years had elapsed since the defeat of Kleon, with- 
out any fresh attempt to recover Amphipolis : the project just 
alluded to appears to have been the first. The proceedings of 
the Athenians with regard to this important town afford ample 
proof of that want of wisdom on the part of their leading mea 
Nikias and Alkibiades, and of erroneous tendencies on the part 
of the body of the citizens, which we shall gradually find conduct- 
ing their empire to ruin. Among all their possessions out of 
Attica, there was none so valuable as Amphipolis : the centre of 
a great commercial and mining region, situated on a large river 
and lake which the Athenian navy could readily command, and 
claimed by them with reasonable justice, since it was their orig- 
inal colony, planted by their wisest statesman, Perikles. It had 
been lost only through unpardonable negligence on the part of 
their generals ; and when lost, we should have expected to see 
the chief energies of Athens directed to the recovery of it ; the 
more so, as, if once recovered, it admitted of being made sure and 
retained as a future possession. Elleon is the only leading man 
who at once proclaims to his countrymen the important truth 
that it never can be recovered except by force. He strenuously 

persuasions of Argos, to induce Athens to throw up her alliance with 
Sparta, were repeated and unavailing. * Thucyd. v, 83. 
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nr^ges his countrymen to make the requisite military eflfbrt, and 
prevails upon them in part to do so, hut the attempt disgracefully 
fails ; partly through his own incompetence as commander, 
whetiber his underts&ing of that duty was a matter of choice or 
of constraint, partly through the strong opposition and antipathy 
against him from so large a portion of his fellow-citizens, which 
rendered the military force not hearty in the enterprise. Next, 
Nikias, Laches, and Alkibiades, all concur in making peace and 
alliance with the Lacedaemonians, with express promise and 
purpose to procure the restoration of Amphipolis. But after a 
series of diplomatic proceedings, which display as much silly 
credulity in Nikias as selfish deceit in Alkibiades, the result 
becomes evident, as Kleon had insisted, that peace will not 
restore to them Amphipolis, and that it can only be regained by 
force. The fatal defect of Nikias is now conspicuously seen : his 
inertness of character and incapacity of decided or energetic 
effort When he discovered that he had been out-manoeuvred 
by the LacedsBmonian diplomacy, and had fatally misadvised his 
countrymen into making important cessions on the faith of equiv- 
alents to come, we might have expected to find him spurred on 
by indignant repentance for this mistake, and putting forth his 
own strongest efforts, as well as those of his country, in order to 
recover those portions of her empire which the peace had prom- 
ised, but did not restore. Instead of which he exhibits no effec- 
tive movement, while Alkibiades begins to display the defects of 
his political character, yet more dangerous than those of Nikias, 
the passion for showy, precarious, boundless, and even perilous 
novelties. It is only in the year 417 B.C., after the defeat of 
Mantineia had put an end to the political speculations of Alkibi- 
ades in the interior of Peloponnesus, that Nikias projects an ex- 
pedition against Amphipolis ; and even then it is projected only 
contingent upon the aid of Perdikkas, a prince of notorious per- 
fidy. It was not by any half-exertions of force that the place 
could be regained, as the defeat of Kleon had sufficiently proved. 
We obtain fr(Hn these proceedings a fair measure of the foreign 
politics of Athens at this time, during what is called the Peace 
of Nikias, preparing us for tjiat melancholy catastrophe which 
will be developed in the coming chapters, where she is brought 

6* 
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near to i*ain by the defects of Kikias and Aiklbiad^ combined : 
for, by singular miBfortune, she does not reap the benefit of the 
good qualities of either. 

It was in one of the three years between 420-416 B.C., though 
we do not know in which, that the vote of ostracism took place, 
arising out of the contention between Nikias and Alkibiade&i^ 
The political antipathy between the two having reached a point 
of great violence, it was proposed that a vote of ostracism should 
be taken, and this proposition — probably made by the partisans 
of Nikias, since Alkibiad^s was the person most likely to be 
reputed dangerous — was adopted by the people. Hyperbolus 
the lamp-maker, son of Cheremds, a speaker of considerable 
influence in the public assembly, strenuously supported it, hating 
Nikias not less than Alkibiades. Hyperbolus is named by Aris- 
tophanes as having succeeded Kleon in the mastership of the 
rostrum in the Pnyz :^ if this were true, his supposed demagogic 
preeminence would commence about September 422 B.C., the 
period of the death c^ Kleon. Long before that time, howeveri 
he had been among the chief butts of the comic authors, who 
aficribe to him the same baseness, dishonesty, impudence, and 
malignity in accusation, as that which they fasten upon Kleon, 
though in language which seems to imply an inferior idea of his 
power. And it may be doubted whether Hyperbolus ever suc- 
ceeded to the same influence as had been enjoyed by Kleon, 
when we observe that Thucydides does not name him in any of 
the important debates which took place at and after the Peace of 
Nikias. Thucydides only mentions him once, in 411 B.G., while 
„ i 

' Dr. Thirlwall (History of Greece, yoI. iii, ch. xxiv, p. 360) places this 
vote of ostracism in midwinter or early spring of 415 B.C., immediately 
before the Sicilian expedition. 

His gronnds for this opinion are derired from the Oration called Andok- 
idds against Alkibiades, the genuineness of which he seemfl to accept (see 
his Appendix ii, on that subject, vol. iii, p. 494, seq.). 

The more frequently I read over this Oration, the more do I feel per- 
suaded that it is a spurious composition of one or two generations after the 
time to which it professes to refer. My reasons for this opinion have been 
already stated in previous notes, nor do I think that Dr. Thirlwall's Appen- 
dix is successful in removing the objections against the genuineness x>f the 
speech. See my preceding vol. vi, ch. xlvii, p. 6, note. 

* Aristophan. Fac. 6S0. 
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he was in banishment nnder sentence of ostrarisni, and rosideoi 
at Samos. He tenns him, <* one Hjperbolos, a low busy-body, 
who had been ostracized, not from fear of dangeroos excess of 
dignity and power, but through his wickedness and his being felt 
as a disgrace to the city.^i This sentence of Thucydides is really 
the only evidence against H3rperbolus : for it is not less uiyost in 
bis case than in that of Kleon to cite the jests and libels of com- 
edy as if they were so mnch authentic fact and trustworthy crit- 
icism. It was at Samos that Hyperbolus was slain by the oligar* 
chical conspirators who were aiming to overthrow the democracy 
at Athens. We have no particular facts respecting him to enable 
us to test the general character given by ThucydidSs. 

At the time when the resolution was adopted at Athens, to take 
a vote of ostracism suggested by the political dissension between 
Nikias and Alkibiad^s, about twenty-four years had elapsed since 
ft simihur vote had been resorted to; the last example having 
been that of Perikles and Thncydid§s son of Mel^ins, the latter 
of whom was ostracized about 442 B.o. The democratical con- 
stitution had become sufficiently confirmed to lessen materially 
the necessity for ostracism as a safeguard against individual 
usurpers : moreover, there was now full confidence in the numer- 
ous dikasteries as competent to deal with the greatest of such 
criminals, thus abating the necessity as conceived in men's minds, 
not less than the real necessity, for such precautionary interven- 
tion. Under such a state of things, altered reality as well as 
altered feeling, we are not surprised to find that the vote of ostra- 
cism now invoked, though we do not know the circumstances 
which immediately preceded it, ended in an abuse, or rather in 
a sort of parody, of the ancient preventive. At a moment of 
extreme heat of party dispute, the friends of Alkibiades probably 
accepted the challenge of Nikias and concurred in supporting a 
vote of ostracism ; each hoping to get rid of the opponent. The 
vote was accordingly decreed, but before it actually to<^ place, 

' Thucyd. viii, 73. 'T7rep/3oA6v re Ttva tuv *A^TivaiuVf ftox^ijpbv 
uvT^puTTOVj cjarpaKiofievov oh 6lcL dvvdfzeug Kal a^LUfiaroc (pofSoVj uXhi diil 
novijpiav Kal alax^vriv ryg noTieug. According to Androtion (Fragm. 48, 
ed. Didot.) — iiaTpaKiafiivov dia (^av^orriTQ. 

Compare about Hyperbolus, Plutarch, Nikias, c. 11 j Plutarch, Alkibiadfis, 
c. 13 J JElian. V. H. xii, 43 j Theopompus, Fragm. 102, 103, ed. Didot. 
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ike partisans of both changed their Tiews^ and preferred to lei 
the politioal dissension proceed without closing it by separating 
the cmnbatants. But the ostracizing vote, having been formally 
pronounced, could not now be prevented frcon taking plaee : it waa 
always, however, perfectly general in its form, admitting of any 
citizen being selected for temporary banishment. Accordingly, 
the two opposing parties, each doubtless including various dubs, 
w hetBBries, and according to some accounts the friends of Phaeax 
also, united to turn the vote against some one else : and they fixed 
upon a man whom all of them jointly disliked, Hyperbolus.^ By 
tiius concurring, they obtained a sufficient number of votes against 
him to pass the sentence, and he was sent into temporary banish- 
ment. But such a result was in no one's contemplation when 
the vote was decreed to take place, and Plutarch even represents 
the people as clapping their hands at it as a good joke. It was 
presently recognized by every one, seemingly even by the enemies 
of Hyperbolus, as a gross abuse of the ostracism. And the lan- 
guage of Thucydid^s himself distinctly implies this; for if we 
even grant that Hyperbolus fully deserved the censure whidi 
that historian bestows, no one could treat his presence as danger* 
ous to the commonwealth ; nor was the ostracism introduced to 
meet low dishonesty or wickedness. It was, even before, passing 
out of the political morality of Athens ; and this sentence con- 
summated its extinction, so that we never hear of it as employed 
afterwards. It had been extremely valuable in earlier days, as 
a security to the growing democracy against individual usurpation 
of power, and against dangerous exaggeration of rivalry between 
individual leaders : but the democracy was now strong enough to 
dispense with such exceptional protection. Yet if Alkibiad^ had 
returned as victor from Syracuse, it is highly probable that the 
Athenians would have had no other means than the precautionary 
antidote of ostracism to save themselves from him as despot. 

It was in the beginning of summer (416 B.c.) that the Athe- 
nians undertook the siege and conquest of the Dorian island of 



* Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 13 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 11. Theophrastus says 
that the violent opposition at first, and the coalition afterwards, was not 
between Nikias and Alkibiad§s, but between Phseax and Alkibiades. 

The coalition of votes and parties may well have included all three. 
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M^IoSy one of the CyohdM, and the onlj one, exoepl Th^ 
which was not akeadj indnded in their empire. Melos and 
ThSra were both ancient colonies of Lacediemon, with whom thej 
had strong sympathies of lineage. Thej had never joined the 
oonfedenu^ of Delos, nor been in any way connected with Athens : 
but at the same time, neither had they ever taken part in the 
recent war against her, nor given her any ground of complaint,^ 
until she landed and attacked them in the sixth year of the 
recent war. She now renewed her attempt, sending agbinst the 
island a considerable force under Kleomid^s and Tisias : thirty 
Athenian triremes, with six Chian and two Lesbian, twelve hun- 
dred Athenian hoplites, and fifteen hundred hoplites from the 
allies, with three hundred bowmen and twenty horse-bowmen. 
These officers, after disembarking their forces, and taking posi- 
tion, sent envoys into the city summoning the govemmait to 
surrender, and to become a subject-ally of Athens. 

It was a practice, frequent, if not universal, in Greece, even in 
governments not professedly democratical — to discuss proposi* 
tions for peace or war before the assembly of the peof^e. But 
on the present occasion the Melian leaders departed from this 
practice, and admitted the envoys only to a private conversation 
with their executive council. Of this conversaticm Thucydid^ 
professes to give a detailed and elaborate account, at surprising 
length, considering his general brevity. He sets down thirteen 
distinct observations, ^ith as many replies, interchanged between 
the Athenian envoys and the Melians ; no one of them separately 
long, and some very short ; but the dialogue carried on is dra- ' 
matic, and very impressive. There is, indeed, every reason for 
concluding that what we here read in Thucydid^s is in far larger 
proportion his own and in smaller proportion authentic report, 
than any of the other speeches which he professes to set down. 
For this was not a public harangue, in respect to which he might 
have had the opportunity of consulting the recollection of many 
different persons : it was a private conversation, wherein three or 
four Athenians, and perhaps ten or a dozen Melians, may have 
taken part. Now as all the Melian population were slain imme- 

Thucyd.iii,91. 
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diaiely afler the capture of the town, there remained only the 
Athenian envoys through whose repcnrt Thucjdides oould possi- 
bly have heard what really passed. That he did hear either 
from or through them the general character of what passed, I 
make no doubt: but there is no ground for believing that he 
received from them anything like the consecutive stream of de* 
bate, which, together with part of the illustrative reasoning, we 
must refer to his dramatic genius and arrangement 

The Athenian begins by restricting the subject of discusdon to 
the mutual interests of both parties in the peculiar circumstances 
in which they now stand, in spite of the disposition of the Melians 
to enlarge the range of topics, by introducing considerations of 
justice and appealing to the sentiment of impartial critics* He 
will not multiply words to demonstrate the just origin of the 
Athenian empire, erected on the expulsion of the Persians, or 
to set forth injury suffered, as pretext for the present expedition* 
Nor will he listen to any plea on the part of the Melians, that 
they, though colonists of Sparta, have never fought alongside of 
her or done Athens wrong. He presses upon them to aim at 
what is attainable under existing circumstances, since they know 
as well as he that justice in the reasoning of mankind is settled 
according to equal compulsion on both sides ; the strong doing 
what their power allows, and the weak submitting to it.^ To 

* In reference to this argumentation of the Athenian envoy, I call atten- 
tion to the attack and bombardment of Copenhagen by the English govern- 
ment in 1807, together with the language used by the English envoy to the 
* Danish Prince Regent on tUb subject. We read as follows in M. Thieis'a 
Histoire du Consulat et de TEmpire : — 

" L'agent choisi ^toit digne de sa mission. CMtoit M. Jackson qui araii 
4t4 autrefois charge d'affaires en France, avant I'arriv^e de Lord Whitworth, 
k Paris, mais qu'on n'avoit pas p(^ y laisser, k cause du mauvais esprit qu41 
manifestoit en tonte occasion. Introduit aupr^s du regent, il alkgua de 
pr^tendues stipulations secretes, en vertu desqnelles le Danemark devoit, 
(disoit on) de gre ou de force, faire partie d'une coalition contre T Angle- 
terre : il donna comme raison d'agir la necessity oii se trouvoit le cabinet 
Britannique de prendre des precautions pour que les forces navales da 
Danemark et le passage du Sund ne tombassent pas au pouvoir des Fran- 
cois : et en consequence il demandu au nom de son gonvemement, qu'on 
livrdt k Tarm^e Angloise la forteresse de Kronenberg qui commando le 
Sund, le port de Copenhague, et enfin la flotte elle-meme — promettant de 
garder le tout en d^pot, pour le compte du Danemark, qui^roit remis ea 
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thb the Melians reply, that — omitting all appeal to jaatioe, and 

speaking only of what was expedient — they hold it to be even 
expedient for Athens not to break down the common moral sanc- 
ticm of mankind, but to permit that equity and justice shall still 
remain as a refuge for men in trouble, with some indulgence 
even towards those who may be unable to make out a cas6 of 
&11 and strict right. Most of all was this the interest of Atheus 
herself, inasmuch as her ruin, if it ever occurred, would be awful 
both as punishment to herself and as lesson to others. < — ^ We are 
not afraid of that (rejoined the Athenian) even if our empire 
should be overthrown. It is not imperial dtiec like Sparta who 
deal harshly with the conquered. Moreover, our present contest 
is not undertaken against Sparta; it is a contest to determine 
whether subjects shall by their own attack prevaU over their 
mlers. This is a risk for us to judge of: in the mean time, let 
us remind you that we come here for the advantage of our own 
empire, and that we are now speaking with a view to your safety ; 
wishing to get you under our empire without trouble to ourselves, 
and to preserve you for the mutual benefit of both of us." — *< Can- 
not you leave us alone, and let us be your friends instead o£ 
enemies, but neither allies of you nor of Sparta ? " said the Me* 
lians. — ^ No (is the reply) ; your friendship does us more harm 
than your enmity : your friendship is a proof of our weakness, 
in the eyes of our subject-allies ; your enmity will give a demon- 
stration of our power." — '' But do your subjects really take such 

possession do ce qn^on alloit lui enlever, d^s que le danger seroit passe. H. 
Jackson assura que le Danemark ne perdroit rien, que Ton se conduiroU 
ehez lui en auxiliaires et en amis — que les troupes Britanniques payeroient 
tout ce qu'elles consommeroient. — Et avec quoi, re'pondit le prince indign^, 
payeriez toos notre honneur perdn, si nous adh^rions k cette infame propo- 
sition? — Le prince continuant, et opposant k cette perfide intention la 
conduite loyale du Danemark, qui n'avoit pris aucone precaution contra 
les Anglois, qui les avoit toutes prises contre les Francois, ce dont on 
abusoit pour le surprendre — M. Jackson r€pondit b. cette juste indignation par 
une insoUnte familiarity^ disant que la guerre €loit la guerre^ quHl fcUloit se r^ 
signer it ces nSbessitA, et c^der au plus fort quand on Ooit le plus foikh. Le 
prince cong^dia I'agent Anglois avec des paroles fort dnres, et lui d^clara 
qu'il alloit se transporter k Copcnhagne, pour y remplir ses devoirs de prince 
et de citoyen Danois." (Thiers, Histoire du Consulat et de rEmpire, tome 
viii, livre xxviji, p. 190.) 
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a measure of eqaky, as to pat us, who have no sort of connedioft 
with jou, on the same footing with themselves, most of whom 
are your own colonists, while many of them have even revolted 
fro;n you and been reconquered ? " — ^ They do : for they think 
that both one and the other have fair ground for claiming inde- 
pendence, and that if you are left independent, this arises only 
from your power and from our fear to attack you. So that your 
submission will not only enlarge our empire, but strengthen our 
security throughout the whole ; especially as you are islanders, 
and feeble islanders too, while we are lords of the sea.'' — " But 
surely that very circumstance is in other ways a protection to 
you, as evincing your moderation : for if you attack us, you will 
at once alarm all neutrals, and convert them into enemies." — 
" We are in little fear of continental cities, who are out of our 
reach and not likely to take part against us, but only of island- 
ers ; either yet unincorporated in our empire, like you, or already 
in our empire and discontented with the constraint which it im- 
poses. It is such islanders who by their ill-judged obstinacy are 
likely, with their eyes open, to bring both us and themselves into 
periL" — " We know well (said the Melians, after some other 
observations had been interchanged) how terrible it is to contend 
against your superior power, and your good fortune ; neverthe- 
less, we trust that in point of fortune we shall receive feir treat- 
ment from the gods, since we stand upon grounds of right against 
injustice ; and as to our inferior power, we trust that the deficiency 
will be made up by our ally Sparta, whose kindred race will 
compel her from very shame to aid us." — " We too (replied the 
Athenians) think that we shall not be worse off than others in 
regard to the divine favor. For we neither advance any claim, 
nor do any act, overpassing that which men believe in regard to 
the gods, and wish in regard to themselves. What we believe 
about the gods is the same as that which we see to be the prac- 
tice of men : the impulse of nature inclines them of necessity to 
rule over what is inferior in force to themselves. This is the 
principle on which we now proceed ^ — not having been the first 
either to lay it down or to follow it, but finding it established and 
likely to coptinue for ever, — and knowing well too that you or 
others in our position would do as much. As for your expecta- 
tions from the Lacedaemonians, founded on the disgl^ce of their 
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ifawfitniiig deaf to your e«ll, we congratalate yoa indeed on your 
innocent simplicity, but we at the same time deprecate such fool« 
isimess. For the Lacedsemonians are indeed most studious of 
excellence in regard to themselves and their own national cus- 
toms. But looking at their behavior towards others, we affirm 
roundly, and can prove by many examples of their history, that 
they are of all men the most conspicuous in construing what is 
pleasing as if it were honorable, and what is expedient as if it 
were just. Now that is not the state of mind which you require, 
to square with your desperate calculations of safety." 

After various other observations interchanged in a similar 
tenor, the Athenian envoys, strenuously urging upon the Melians 
to reconsider the matter more cautiously among themselves, with- 
drew, and afler a certain interval were recalled by the Melian 
council to hear the following words: <*We hold to the same 
opinion, as at first, men of Athens : we shall not surrender the 
independence of a city which has already stood for seven hundred 
years ; we shall yet make an effort to save ourselves, relying on 
that favorable fortune which the gods have hitherto vouchsafed to 
us, asr well as upcm aid from men, and especially from the Lace- 
daemonians. We request that we may be considered as your 
friends, but as hostile to neither party, and that you will leave 
the island after concluding such a truce as may be mutually 
acceptable." — "Well (said the Athenian envoys), you alone seem 
to consider future contingencies as clearer than the facts before 
your eyes, and to look at an uncertain distance, through your 
own wishes, as if it were present reality. You have staked your 
all upon the Lacedaemonians, upon fortune, and upon fond hopes ; 
and, with your all, you will come to ruin." 

The siege was forthwith commenced. A wall of circumvalla- 
tion, distributed in portions among the diflferent allies of Athens, 
was constructed round the town; which was left under full 
blockade, both by sea and land, while the rest of the armament 
retired home. The town remained blocked up for several 
months. During the course of that time, the besieged made two 
successful sallies, which afforded them some temporary relief, and 
forced the Athenians to send an additional detachment, under 
Philokrates. At length the provisions within were exhausted ; 

VOL. VII. 8oc. 
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plots for betrayal commenced among the Melians tliemselyes, so 
that they were constrained to surrender at discretion. The Athe- 
nians resolved to pat to death all the men of military age and to 
sell the women and children as slaves. Who the proposer of this 
barbarous resolution was, Thucydides does not say ; but Plutarch 
and others inform us that Alkibiades ^ was strenuous in support- 
ing it. Five hundred Athenian settlers were subsequently sent 
thither, to form a new community : apparently not as kleruchs, or 
out-citizens of Athens, but as new Melians.3 

Taking the proceedings of the Athenians towards MMos from 
the beginning to the end, they form one of the grossest and most 
inexcusable pieces of cruelty combined with injustice which 
Grecian history presents to us. In appreciating the cruelty of 
such wholesale executions, we ought to recollect that the laws of 
war placed the prisoner altogether at the disposal of his conqueror, 
and that an Athenian garrison, if captured by the Corinthians in 
Naupaktus, Nisaea, or elsewhere, would assuredly have undergone 
the same fate, unless in so far as they might be kept for exchange. 
But the treatment of the Melians goes beyond all rigor of the 
laws of war ; for they had never been at war with Athens, nor 
had they done anything to incur her enmity. Moreover, the 
acquisition of the island was of no material value to Athens ; not 
sufficient to pay the expenses of the armament employed in its 
capture. And while the gain was thus in every sense slender, 
the shock to Grecian feeling by the whole proceeding seems to 
have occasioned serious mischief to Athens. Far from tending 
to strengthen her entire empire, by sweeping in this small insular 
population, who had hitherto been neutral and harmless, it raised 
nothing but odium against her, and was treasured up in after 
times as among the first of her misdeeds. 

To gratify her pride of empire by a new conquest — easy to 

* Plutarch, Alkibiadds, c. 16. This is doubtless one of the statements 
which the composer of the Oration of AndokidSs against AUdbiadds foond 
current in respect to the conduct of the latter (sect. 123). Nor is there 
any reason for questioning the truth of it. 

• Thucyd. v, 106. to de x<^ptov avrol (jiKrjaav^ aTroiKOvc tarepov nevTO- 
KooLov^ rrifi'tpavTec. Lysander restored some Melians to the island after the 
battle of JEgospotami (Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 2, 9) : some, therefore, most have 
escaped or must have been spared. 
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eflfect, though of small vahie — was doubtless her chief motire ; 
probably also strengthened bj pique against Sparta, between whom 
and herself a thoroughly hostile feeling subsisted, and by a desire 
to humiliate Sparta through the Melians. This passion for new 
acquisition, superseding the more reasonable hopes of recovering 
the lost portions of her empire, will be seen in the coming chap- 
ters breaking out with still more fatal predominance. 

Both these two points, it will be observed, are prominently 
marked in the dialogue set forth by Thucydides. I have already 
stated that this dialogue can hardly represent what actually passed, 
except as to a few general points, which the historian has fol- 
lowed out into deductions and illustrations,' thus dramatizing the 
given situation in a powerful and characteristic manner. The 
language put into the mouth of the Athenian envoys is that 
of pirates and robbers, as Dionysius of Halikamassns ^ long 
ago remarked ; intimating his suspicion that Thucydides had so 
set out the case for the purpose of discrediting the country which 
had sent him into exile. Whatever may be thought of this sus- 
picion, we may at least aflSrm that the arguments which he here v 
ascribes to Athens are not in harmony even with the defects of 
the Athenian character. Athenian speakers are more open to 
the charge of equivocal wording, multiplication of false pre- 
tences, softening down the bad points of their case, putting an 
amiable name upon vicious acts, employing what is properly 
called sophistry, where their purpose needs it.3 Now the lan- 
guage of the envoy at M^los, which has been sometimes cited as 
illustrating the immorality of the class or profession — falsely 
called a school — named Sophists at Athens, is above all things 
remarkable for a sort of audacious frankness; a disdain not 
merely of sophistry, in the modem sense of the word, but even 



> Such is also the opinion of Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr. vol. iii, ch. xxir, p. 
348. 

•Dionys. Hal. Judic. de Thucydid. c. 37-42, pp. 90«>-920, Reisk: compare 
the remarks in his Epistol. ad Cn. Pompeium, de Praecipuis Historicis, p. 
774, Reisk. 

•Plutarch, Alkibiad. 16. rodf 'Ai^vatwf ad rh irpaorara rCrv fyfiofmrav toic 
dftofyrfffuun Ti^efuvtw^t irai6iitc Koi ^i?4iv&pairiac. To the same purpose 
Plutarch, Solon, c. 15. 
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of SQch plausible excuse as might have been (^ered. It has 
been strangely argued, as if ^< TU good old plan, that they should 
take who have the potver, and they $hoidd keep who ean^' had been 
first discovered and openly promulgated by Athenian sophists ; 
whereas the true purpose and value of sophists, even in the 
modem and worst sense of the word — putting aside the perver- 
sion of applying that sense to the persons called sophists at 
Athens — is, to furnish plausible matter of deceptive justification, 
so that the strong man may be enabled to act upon this << good 
old plan " as much as he pleases, but without avowing it, and 
while professing fair dealing or just retaliation for some imaginary 
wrong. The wolf in ^sop's fable (of the Wolf and the Lamb) 
speaks like a sophist ; the Athenian envoy at ]y£§los speaks in a 
manner totally unlike a sophist, either in the Athenian sense or 
in the modern sense of the word ; we may add, unlike an Athe- 
nian at all, as Dionysius has observed. 

As a matter of fact and practice, it is true that stronger states, 
in Greece and in the contemporary world, did habitually tend, as 
they have tended throughout the course of history down to the 
present day, to enlarge their power at the expense of the weaker. 
Every territory in Greece, except Attica and Arcadia, had been 
seized by conquerors who dispossessed or enslaved the prior 
inhabitants. We find Brasidas reminding his soldiers of the 
good sword of their forefathers, which had established dominion 
over men far more numerous than themselves, as matter of pride 
and glory : ^ and when we come to the times of Philip and Alex- 
ander of Macedon, we shall see the lust of conquest reaching a 
pitch never witnessed among free Greeks. Of right thus founded 
on simple superiority of force, there were abundant examples to 
be quoted, as parallels to the Athenian conquest of Melos : but that 
whi^ is unparalleled is the mode adopted by the Athenian envoy 
of justifying it, or rather of setting aside all justification, look- 
ing at the actual state of civilization in Greece. A barbarous 
invader casts his sword into the scale in lieu of argument : a 
civilized conqueror is bound by received international morality to 
furnish some justification, — a good plea, if he can, — a false 

^ Compare also what Brasidas says in his speech to the Akaathians, y, 86 : 
IcX'voQ diKaiciosi fiv if rt;;);i7 Idwxev, etc. 
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pica, or sham plea, if he has no hotter. Bat the Athenian envoy 
neither copies the contemptuous silence of the barfoarian nor the 
smooth lying of the civilized invader. Though coming from the 
most cnltivated city in Greece, where the vices prevalent were 
those of refinement and not of barbarism, he disdains the conven- 
tional arts of civilized diplomacy more than would have been 
done by an envoy even of Argos or Korkyra. He even disdains 
to mention, what might have been said with perfect truth as a 
matter of fact, whatever may be thought of its sufficiency as a 
justification, that the Melians had enjoyed for the last My years 
the security of the ^gean waters at the cost of Athens and her 
aUies, without any payment of their own. 

So at least he is made to do in the Thucydidean dramatic 
fragment, — Mi^Xov "Ahoaig (The Capture of Melos), — ^if we may 
parody the title of the lost tragedy of Phrynichus ^ The Cap- 
ture of Miletus." And I think a comprehensive view of the 
history of Thucydides will suggest to us the explanation of this 
drama, with its powerful and tragical effect. The capture of 
Mglos OHnes immediately before the great Athenian expedition 
against Syracuse, which was resolved upon three or four months 
afterwards, and despatched during the course of the following 
summer. That expedition was the gigantic effort of Athens, 
which ended in the most ruinous catastrophe known to ancient 
history. From such a blow it was impossible for Athens to 
recover. Though thus crippled, indeed, she struggled against 
its effects with surprising energy ; but her fortune went on, in 
the main, declining, — yet with occasional moments of apparent 
restoration, — until her complete prostration and subjugation by 
Lysander. Now Thucydides, just before he gets upon the plane 
of this descending progress, makes a halt, to illustrate the senti- 
ment of Athenian power in its most exaggeftited, insolent, and 
cruel manifestation, by this dramatic fragment of the envoys at 
Melos. It will be recollected that Herodotus, when about to 
describe the forward march of Xerx6s into Greece, destined to 
terminate in such fatal humiliation, impresses liis readers with an 
elaborate idea of the monarch's insolence and superhuman pride, 
by various conversations between him and the courtiers about 
him, as well as by other anecdotes, combined with the over- 
whelming specifications of the muster at Doriskus. Such moral 
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eontrasts and jaxtapositions, especially tbat of raiaous reverse 
following upon overweening good fortune, were lughly interest- 
ing to the Greek mind. And Thucjdides — having before him 
an act of great injustice and cruelty on the part of Athens, com- 
mitted exactly at this point of time — has availed himself of the 
form of dialogue, for once in his history, to bring out the senti- 
ments of a disdainful and confident conqueror in dramatic 
antithesis. They are, however, his own sentiments, conceived as 
suitable to the situation ; not those of the Athenian envoy, — still 
less, those [of the Athenian public, — least of all, those of that 
much-calumniated class of men, the Athenian sophists. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

SICILIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE EXTINCTION OF THE GELONIAN 
DYNASTY. 

In the preceding chapters, I have brought down the general 
history of the Peloponnesian war to the time immediately preced- 
ing the memorable Athenian expedition against Syracuse, which 
changed the whole face of the war. At this period, and for some 
time to come, the history of the Peloponnesian Greeks becomes 
intimately blended with that of the Sicilian Greeks. But hith- 
erto the connection between the two has been merely occasional, 
and of little reciprocal effect : so that I have thought it for the 
convenience of the reader to keep the two streams entirely 
separate, omitting the proceedings of Athens in Sicily during the 
first ten years of the war. I now proceed to fill up this blank : to 
recount as much as caxi be made out of Sicilian events during 
the interval between 461-416 B.C., and to assign the successive 
steps whereby the Athenians entangled themselves in ambitious 
projects against Syracuse, until they at length came to stake the 
larger portion of their force upon that fatal hazard. 
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Tbe eztinction of the Gelonian djnastj at Syracuse,^ foUowed 
by the expolsion or retirement of all the other despots tkroogh- 
OHt the island, left the various Grecian cities to reorganize 
themselves in free and self-constituted governments. Unfortu- 
naleljyour memorials respecting this revolution are miserably 
scanty; but there is enough to indicate that it was something 
much more than a change from single-headed to popular govern- 
ment. It included, farther, transfers on the largest scale both of 
inhabitants and of property. The preceding despots had seat 
many old citizens into exile, transplanted others from one part of 
Sicily to another, and provided settlements for numerous emi- 
grants and mercenaries devoted to their interest Of these pro- 
ceedings much was reversed, when the dynasties were overthrown, 
so that the personal and proprietary revolution was more compli- 
cated and perplexing than the political. Afler a period of severe 
commotion, an accommodation was concluded, whereby the adhe- 
rents of the expelled dynasty were planted partly in the territory 
of Messene, partly in the reestablished city of Kamarina in the 
eastern portion of the southern coast, bordering on Syracuse.^ 



' See above, vol. v, ch. xliii, pp. 204-239. for the history of these events. 
I now take up the thread from that chapter. 

'Mr. Mitford, in the spirit which is usual with him, while enlarging npon 
the suffering occasioned by this extensive revolution both of inhabitants 
and of property throughout Sicily, takes no notice of the cause in which it 
originated, namely, the number of foreign mercenaries whom the Gelonian 
dynasty had brought in and enrolled as new citizens (Gelon alone having 
brought in ten thousand, Diodor. xi, 72), and the number of exiles whom 
they had banished and dispossessed. 

T will here notice only one of his misrepresentations respecting the events 
of this period, because it is definite as well as important (voL iv, p. 9, chap, 
xviii, sect. i). 

" But thus (he says) in every little state, lands were left to become public 
property, or to be assigned to new individual owners. Everywhere, then, that 
fcmorite meamre of democracify the equal division of the lands of the state, was 
resolved upon : a measure impossible to* be perfectly executed ; impossible 
to be maintained as executed ; and of very doubtful advantage, if it could 
be perfectly executed and perfectly maintained." 

Again, sect iii, p. 23, he speaks of ''*' that incomplete and iniquitous par- 
tition of lands," etc. 
. Now, upon this we may remark : — 

1. The equal division of the lands of the state, here aflfirmed by Mr. Mitford, 
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But though peace was thus reestablished, these large mutations 
of inhabitants first begun by the despots, — and the incoherent 
mixture of races, religious institutions, dialects, etc., which was 
brought about unavoidably during the process, — left throughout 
Sicily a feeling of local instability, very different from the long 
traditional tenures in Peloponnesus and Attica, and numbered by 
foreign enemies among the elements of its weakness.^ The 
wonder indeed rather is, that such real and powerful causes of 
disorder were soon so efficaciously controlled by the popular gov- 
ernments, that the half century now approaching was decidedly 
the most prosperous and undisturbed period in the history of the 
island. 

The southern coast of Sicily was occupied, beginning from the 
westward by Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela, and Eiimarina. Then 
came Syracuse, possessing the southeastern cape, and the south- 
em portion of the eastern coast : next, on the eastern coast, Le- 
on tini, Katana, and Naxos : Messing, on the strait adjoining Italy. 
The centre of the island, and even much of the northern coast, 
was occupied by the non-Hellenic Sikels and Sikans : on this 
coast, Himera was the only Grecian city. Between Himera and 
Cape Lilybaeum, the western comer of the island was occupied 



is a pure fancy of his own. He has no authority for it whatever. Diodoma 
fays (xi, 76) KaTeKktipovxvoo.v rrjv ;twpav, etc.; and again (xi, 86) he speaks 
of Tbv uvadaufidv rijc X^P^ '• the redivision of the territory ; but respecting 
equality of division, not one word does he say. Nor can any principle of 
division in this case be less proba'ule than equality ; for one of the great 
motives of the redivision was to provide for those exiles who had been dis- 
possessed by the Gelonian dynasty: and these men would receive lots« 
greater or less, on the ground of compensation for loss, greater or less as ifi 
might have been. Besides, immediately after the redivision, we find rich 
and poor mentioned, just as before (xi, 86). 

2. Next, Mr. Mitford calls " the equal division of all the lands of the 
state " the favorite measure of denwcrojcy. This is an assertion not less 
incorrect. Not a single democracy in Greece, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, can be pxxnluced, in which such equal partition is ever known to haye 
been carried into effect. In the Athenian democracy, especially, not only 
there existed constantly great inequality of landed property, but the oath 
annually taken by the popular heliastic judges had a special clause, protest- 
ing emphatically against redivigion of the land or extinction of debts, , 

»Thucyd.vi,l7. 
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by the non-HeUenic cities ol Egesta and Eryx, and bj the Car- 
thaginian seaports, of which Panormos (Palenno) was the prin- 
cipaL 

Of these Yarious Grecian cities, all independent, Syracuse was 
the first in power, Agrigentum the second. The causes above 
noticed, disturbing the first commencement of popular govern- 
ments in all of them, were most powerfully operative at Syrsr 
case. We do not know the particuhirs of the democratical cmh 
stitution which was there established, but its stability was threat- 
ened by more than one ambitious pretender, eager to seize the 
sceptre of Gek> and Hiero. The most prominent among these 
pretenders was Tyndarion, who employed a considerable fortune 
in distributing largesses and procuring partisans among the poor. 
His political designs were at length so openly manifested, that 
he was brought to trial, condemned, and put to death ; yet not 
without an abortive insurrection of his partisans to rescue him. 
After several leading citizens had tried, and failed in a similar 
manner, the people thought it expedient to pass a law similar to 
the Athenian ostracism, authorizing the infliction of temporary 
preventive banishment > Under this law several powerful citi- 
zens were actually and speedily banished ; and such' was the 
abuse of the new engine, by the political parties in the city, that 
men of conspicuous position are ssdd to have become afraid of 
meddling with public afiairs. Thus put in practice, the institu- 
tion is said to have given rise to new political contentions not leas 
violent than those which it checked, insomuch that the Syraca- 
sans found themselves obliged to repeal the law not long after its 
introduction. We should have been glad to learn some partic- 
ulars concerning this political experiment, beyond the meagre 
abstract given by Diodorus, and especially to know the precau- 
tionary securities by which the application of the ostracizing 
sentence was restrained at Syracuse. Perhaps no care was 
taken to copy the checks and formalities provided by Kleisthen^ 
at Athens. Yet under all circumstances, the institution, though 
tutelary, if reserved for its proper emergencies, was eminently 

* Diodor. 3d, 86, 87. The institution at Syracuse was called the pdaUtm; 
bpcaase, in taking the votes, the name of the citizen intended to be baniflhed 
was written npon a leaf of olive, instead of a shell or potsherd. 

VOL. vn. 6 
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open to abuse, bo that we have no reason to wonder that abuse 
occurred, especially at a period of great violence and discord. 
The wonder rather is, that it was so little abused at Athens. 

Although the ostracism, or petalism, at Syracuse was speedily 
discontinued, it may probably have left a salutary impression 
behind, as far as we can judge from the fact that new pretenders 
to despotism are not hereafter mentioned. The republic increases 
in wealth, and manifests an energetic action in foreign affairs. 
The Syracusan admiral Phayllus was despatched with a power- 
ful fleet to repress the piracies of the Tyrrhenian maritime towns, 
and after ravaging the island of Elba, returned home, under the 
suspicion of having been bought off by bribes from the enemy ; 
on which accusation he was tried and banished, a second fleet 
of sixty triremes under Apelles being sent to the same regions. 
The new admiral not only plundered many parts of the Tyrrhe- 
nian coast, but also carried his ravages into the island of Corsica, 
at that time a Tyrrhenian possession, and reduced the island of 
Elba completely. His return was signalized by a large number 
of captives and a rich booty.! 

Meanwhile the great antecedent revolutions, among the Gre- 
cian cities in Sicily had raised a new spirit among the Sikels of 
the interior, and inspired the Sikel prince Duketius, a man of 
spirit and ability, with large ideas of aggrandizement. Many 
exiled Greeks having probably sought service with him, it was 
either by their suggestion, or from having himself caught the 
spirit of Hellenic improvement, that he commenced the plan of 
bringing the petty Sikel communities into something like city 
life and collective cooperation. Having acquired glory by the 
capture of the Grecian town of Morgantina, he induced all the 
Sikel communities, with the exception of Hybla, to enter into a 
sort of federative compact. Next, in order to obtain a central 
^point for the new organization, he transferred his own little town 
from the hill-top, called Menae, down to a convenient spot of the 
neighboring plain, near to the sacred precinct of the gods called 
PalikLs As the veneration paid to these gods, determined in 



* Diodor. xi, 87, 88. 

■ Diodor. xi, 78, 88, 90. The proceeding of Duketius is illustrated by tihe 
description of Dardanus in the Diad, xx, 216 : — 
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part bj the striking yolcanic manifestations in the neighborhood, 
rendered this plain a suitable point of attraction for Sikels gen- 
erally, Duketius was enabled to establish a considerable new city 
of Palike, with walls of large circumference, and an ample range 
of adjacent land which he distributed among a numerous Sikel 
population, probably with some Greeks intermingled. 

The powerful position which Duketius had thus acquired is 
attested by the aggressive character of his measures, intended 
gradually to recover a portion at least of that ground which the 
Greeks had appropriated at the expense of the indigenous popu- 
lation. The Sikel town of Ennesia had been seized by the 
Hieronian Greeks expelled from ^tna, and had received from 
them the name of ^tna : ^ Duketius now found means to re- 
conquer it, after ensnaring by stratagem the leading magistrate. 
He was next bold enough to invade the territory of the Agri- 
gentines, and to besiege one of their country garrisons called 
Motyum. We are impressed with a high idea of his power, 
when we learn that the Agrigentines, while marching to relieve 
the place, thought it necessary to invoke aid from the Syracusans, 
who sent to them a force under Bolkon. Over this united force 
Duketius gained a victory, in consequence of the treason or 
cowardice of Bolkon, as the Syracusans believed, insomuch that 
they condemned him to death. In the succeeding year, however, 
the good fortune of the Sikel prince changed. The united arraj 
of these two powerful cities raised the blockade of Motyum, 
completely defeated him in the field, and dispersed all his forces. 
Finding himself deserted by his comrades and even on the point 
of being betrayed, he took the desperate resolution of casting 
himself upon the mercy of the Syracusans. He rode off by 
night to the gates of Syracuse, entered the city unknown, and 
sat down as a suppliant on the altar in the agora, surrendering 
himself together with all his territory. A spectacle thus unex- 
pected brought together a crowd of Syracuse citizens, exciting 



Kriaae 6e ^apdavirjv, lirel oviru 'IXio^ Ipif 

*A2.V li^' iirapeiac <^kovv Tro^M-jriSaxov 'I<Jj7f . 
Compare Plato, de Legg. iii, pp. 681, 682. 
* Diodor. xi, 76. 
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in them the strongest emotions : and when the magistrates con- 
vened the assembly for the purpose of deciding his fate, the voice 
of mercy was found paramount, in spite of the contrary reciMn- 
mendations of some of the political leaders. The most respected 
among the elder citizens — earnestly recommending mild treats- 
ment towards a foe thus fallen and suppliant, coupled with scru- 
pulous regard not to bring upon the city the avenging hand of 
Nemesis — found their appeal to the generous sentiment of the 
people welcomed by one unanimous cry of " Save the suppliant,'*^ 
Duketius, withdrawn from the altar, was sent off to Corinth, 
under his engagement to live there quietly for the future ; the 
Syracusans providing for his comfortable maintenance. 

Amidst the cruelty habitual in ancient warfare, this remark- 
able incident excites mingled surprise and admiration. Doubt- 
less the lenient impulse of the people mainly arose from their 
seeing Duketius actually before them in suppliant posture at 
their altar, instead of being called upon to. determine his fate 
in his absence, — just as the Athenian people were in like manner 
moved by the actual sight of the captive Dorieus, and indaced 
to spai'e his life, on an occasion which will be hereafter recount- 
ed.2 If in some instances the assembled people, obeying the 
usual vehemence of multitudinous sentiment, carried severities 
to excess, — so, in other cases, as well as in this, the appeal to their 
humane impulses will be found to have triumphed over pruden- 
tial regard for future security. Such was the fruit which the 
Syracusans reaped for sparing Duketius, who, after residing a 
year or two at Corinth, violated his parole. Pretending to have 
received an order from the oracle, he assembled a number of 
colonists, whom he conducted into Sicily to found a city at KalS 
Akte on the northern coast belonging to the Sikels. We cannot 
doubt that when the Syracusans found in what manner their 
lenity was requited, the speakers who had recommended severe 
treatment would take great credit on the score of superior fore- 
6ight.3 

* Diodor. xi, 91, 92. 'O dk drjuoq Cxyrcep tlvl nig. 0G>vy au^eiv unavrrg e36uv 

TOV iKeTT^V. 

* Xenophon, Hellen, i, 5. 19 ; Pausanias, vi, 7, 2. 

* Mr. Mitford recounts as follows the return of Duketius to Sicilj' : " The 
Byracusan chiefs brought back Duketius from Corinth, apparently to ipake 
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But the return of this energetic enemy was not the only 
Biischief which the Sjracusans suffered. Their reaplution to 
Bpsre Duketius had been adopted without the concurrence of the 
Agrigentines, who had helped to conquer him ; and the latter, 
when they saw him again in the island, and again formidable, 
were so indignant that they declared war against Syracuse. A 
standing jealousy prevailed between these two great cities, the 
first and second powers in Sicily. War actually broke out 
between them, wherein other Greek cities took parU After last- 
ing some time, with various acts of hostility, and especially a 
serious defeat of the Agrigentines at the river Himera, these 
latter solicited and obtained peace.i The discord between the two 
cities, however, had left leisure to Duketius to found the city of 
Kal^ Akte, and to make some progress in reestabUshing his 
ascendency over the Sikels, in which operation he was overtaken 
by death. He probably lefl no successor to carry on his plans, 
80 that the Syracusans, pressing their attacks vigorously, reduced 
many of the Sikel townships in the island, regaining his former 
conquest, Morgantind, and subduing even the strong position and 
town called Trinakia, ^ after a brave and desperate resistance 
on the part of the inhabitants. 

him instrumental to their own views for advancing the power of their com- 
monwealth. They permitted, or rather encouraj]^ed hiin to establish a col- 
ony of mixed people, Greeks and Sicels, at Cale Act^, on the northern 
coast of the island," (ch. xviii, sect, i, vol. iv, p. 13.) 

The statement that " the Syracusans brought back Duketius, or encour- 
aged him to come back, or to found the colony of Kale Akte," is a complete 
departure from Diodorus on the part of Mr. Mitford j who transforms a 
breach of parole on the part of the Sikel prince into an ambitious manoeuvre 
on the part of Syracusan democracy. The words of Diodorus, the only 
authority in the case, are as follows (xii, 8) : Ovrof 6e (Duketius) bXiyov 
Xpovov fieivac iv ry Kopiv^ifi, r a c OfioXoyiag iXv<re,Kai TrpoairoLrjad- 
fievoc xpfl^ff^ ^Trd rwv i^ewv kavT(t> dedoa^^ai^ KTioai t^v Ka^yv 'A/cr^v iv 
^ixeXl^f KarhrXevaev eic Trjv pijaov fiera ttoAAwv otKTjTopuv • (ruveTre7i.u^ovTO 
61 Kal tCjv SticcAwv rtvcf, kv olg ^v Kcd ^Apxiovl^VCi ^ f^^v *EpfSiTaiuv dwaa- 
revav. Ovrog (uv ovv irepl rbvolKiaf/^v t^c KaXr/c 'A^r^f iyivero' ^AKpayav- 
tIi^i de, ufia fiev ^ovovvte^ Tolg ^vpoKovaiois^ ufia 3* iyKo^vvrec airoT^ 
6ti AovKeriov hvra Koivdv irokeftLov diiffuaav avev T^g ^kKpayav* 
rivov yv6fjLtjCi noXsfiov i^veyKav role ^vpoKovcioiC' 

*Diodor. xii, 8. 

• Diodor. xii, 29. For the reconquest of Morgantind, see Thucyd. iv, 65. 
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By this large accession both of subjects and of tribute, com- 
bined with her recent victory over Agrigentum, Syracuse was 
elevated to the height of power, and began to indulge scheokes 
for extending her ascendency throughout the island : with which 
view her horsemen were doubled in number, and one hundred 
new triremes were constructed, i Whether any, or what, steps 
were taken to realize her designs our historian does not tell us. 
But the position of Sicily remains the same at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian w^ar: Syracuse, the first city as to power, 
indulging in ambitious dreams, if not in ambitious aggressions ; 
Agrigentum, a jealous second, and almost a rival ; the remaining 
Grecian states maintaining their independence, yet not without 
mistrust and apprehension. 

Though the particular phenomena of this period, however, 
have not come to our knowledge, we see enough to prove that it 
was one of great prosperity for Sicily. The wealth, commerce, 
and public monuments of Agrigentum, especially appear to have 
even surpassed those of the Syracusans. Her trade with Cax- 
thage and the African coast was both extensive and profitable ; 
for at this time neither the vine nor the olive were much culti- 
vated in Libya, and the Carthaginians derived their wine and oil 
from the southern territory of Sicily ,2 particularly that of Agri- 
gentum. The teipples of the city, among which that of Olympic 
Zeus stood foremost, were on the grandest scale of magnificence, 
surpassing everything of the kind in Sicily. The population of 
the city, free as well as slave, was very great : the number of 
rich men keeping chariots and competing for the prize at the 
Olympic games was renowned, not less than the accumulation of 



Kespecting this town of Trinakia, known only from the passage of Di- 
odoras here, Paulmier (as cited in Wesseling's note), as well as Mannert 
(Geographie der Griechen und Komer, b. x, eh. xv, p. 446), intimate some 
skepticism ; which I share so far as to believe that Diodoms has greatly 
overrated its magnitude and importance. 

Nor can it be true, as Diodoms affirms, that Trinakia was the only Sikel 
township remaining unsubdued by the Syracusans, and that, after conquer* 
ing that place, they had subdued them all. We know that there were no 
inconsiderable number of independent Sikels, at the time of the Atheniaa 
invasion of Sicily (Thucyd. vi, 88 ; vii, 2). * Diodor. xii, 30. 

■ Diodor. xiii, 81. 
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works of art, statues and pictares^i with manifold insignia of 
ornament and luxnry. All this is particnlarlj brought to our 
notice because of the frightful catastrophe which desolated Agri- 
gentum in 406 b.c. from the hands of the Carthaginians. It was 
in the interval which we are now describing that tliis prosperity 
was accumulated ; doubtless not in Agrigentum alone, bat more 
or less throughout all the Gi'ecian cities of the island. 

Nor wa^ it only in material prosperity that they were distin- 
gnished. At this time, the intellectual movement in some of the 
Italian and Sicilian towns was very considerable. The inconsid- 
erable town of Elea in the gulf of Poseidonia nourished two of 
the greatest speculative philosophers in Greece, Parmenides and 
Zeno. Empedokles of Agrigentum was hardly less eminent in 
the same department, yet combining with it a political and prac- 
tical efficiency. The popular character of the Sicilian govern- 
ments stimulated the cultivation of rhetorical studies, wherein 
not only Empedokles and Polus at Agrigentum, but Tisias and 
Korax at Syracuse, and still more, Gorgias at Leontini, acquii*ed 
great reputation.^ The constitution established at Agrigentum 
ailer the dispossession of the Theronian dynasty was at first not 
thoroughly democratical, the principal authority residing in a large 
Senate of One Thousand members. We are told even that an 
ambitious club of citizens were aiming at the reestablishment of 
a despotism, when Empedokles, availing himself of wealth and 
high position, took the lead in a popular opposition ; so as not 
only to defeat this intrigue, but also to put down the Senate of 
One Thousand, and render the government completely democrat- 
ical. His influence over the people was enhanced by the vein of 
mysticism, and pretence to miraculous or divine endowments, 
which accompanied his philosophical speculations, in a manner 

» Diodor. xiii, 82, 83, 90. 

* See Aristotle as cited by Cicero, Brut. c. 12 ; Plato, Phaedr. p. 267, c. 
113, 114 ; Dionys. Halic. Judicinm de Isocrate, p. 634 R. and Epist. ii, ad 
Ammffinm, p. 792; also Qnintilian, iii, 1, 125. According to Cicero (de 
Inrentione, ii, 2), the treatises of these ancient rhetoricians," usque a prin- 
cipe Ulo et inventore TisiA,"had been superseded by Aristotle, who had 
collected them carefully, '' nominatim," and had improved upon their expo- 
sitions. Dionysius laments that they had been so superseded (Epist. ad 
AmmBd. p. 722). 
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similar to Pytliagoras.! The same combination of rhetoric with 
physical speculation appears also in Gorgias of Leontini, whose 
celebrity as a teacher throughout Greece was both greater and ear- 
lier thsm that of any one else. It was a similar demand for popular 
speaking in the assembly and the judicatures which gave encour- 
agement to the rhetorical teachers Tisias and Korax at Syracuse. 
In this state of material prosperity, popular politics, and intel- 
lectual activity, the Sicilian -towns were found at the t»«aking 
out of the great struggle between Athens and the Peloponnesian 
confederacy in 431 b.o. In that struggle the Italian and Sicilian 
Greeks had no direct concern, nor anything to fear from the 
ambition of Athens ; who, though she had Ipunded Thurii in 443 
B.C., appears to have never aimed at any political ascendency 
even over that town, much less anywhere else on the coast But 
the Sicilian Greeks, though forming a system apart in their own 
island, from which it suited the dominant policy of Syracuse to 
exclude all foreign interference's were yet connected, by sympa- 
thy, and on one side even by alliances, with the two main streams 
of Hellenic politics. Among the allies of Sparta were numbered 
all or most of the Dorian cities of Sicily, — Syracuse, Kamarina, 
Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus, perhaps Himera and Mess^nS, — 
together with Lokri and Tarentum in Italy : among the allies of 
Athens, perhaps the Chalkidic or Ionic Rhegium in Italy .^ 
Whether the Ionic cities in Sicily — Naxos, £[atana, and Leon- 
tini — were at this time united with Athens by any special treaty, 
is very doubtful. But if we examine the state of pditics prior 

* Diogen. LaCrt. viii, 64-71 ; Seyfert, Akragas und sein Gebiet, sect, ii, p. 
70 ; Ritter, Geschichte der Alten Philosophic, vol. i, ch. vi, p. 533, seqq, 

* Thucyd. iv, 61-64. This is the tenor of the speech delivered hy Her- 
mokrat^s at the congress of Gela in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian 
war. His language is remarkahle : ho calls all non-Sicilian Greeks okTi/y- 

3 The inscription in Boeckh's Corpus Inscriptt. (No. 74, part i, p. 112) re- 
lating to the alliance between Athens and Rhegium, conveys little certain 
information. Boeckh refers it to a covenant concluded in the archonship 
of Apseades at Athens (Olymp. 86, 4, b.c. 433-432, the year before the 
Peloponnesian war), renewing an alliance which was even then of old date* 
But it appears to me that the supposition of a renewal is only his own con- 
jecture ; and even the name of the archon, Apsevdis^ which he has restored 
by a plausible conjecture, can hardly be considered as certain. 
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to the breaking out of the war, it will be found that the connec- 
tion of the Sicilian cities on both sides with Central Greece was 
rather one of sjmpathj and tendency than of pronounced 
obligation and action. The Dorian Sicilians, though doubtless 
sharing the antipathy of the Peloponnesian Dorians to Athens, 
had never been called upon for any cooperation with Sparta ; nor 
had the Ionic Sicilians yet learned to look to Athens for protec- 
tion against their powerful neighbor Syracuse. 

It was the memorable quarrel between Corinth and Korkyra, 
and the intervention of Athens in that quarrel (b.c. 483-432), 
which brough^the Sicilian parties one step nearer to cooperation 
in the Peloponnesian quarrel, in two different ways ; first, by 
exciting the most violent ant i- Athenian war spirit in Corinth, 
with whom the Sicilian Dorians held their chief commerce and 
sympathy, — next, by providing a basis for the action of Athe- 
nian maritime force in Italy and Sicily, which would have been 
impracticable without an established footing in Korkyra. But 
Plutarch — whom most historians have followed — is mistaken, 
and is contradicted by Thucydides, when he ascribes to the Athe- 
nians at this time ambitious projects in Sicily of the nature of 
those which they came to conceive seven or eight years after- 
wards. At the outbreak, and for some years before the outbreak, 
of the war, the policy of Athens was purely conservative, and 
that of her enemies aggressive, as I have shown in a former 
chapter. At that moment, Sparta and Corinth anticipated large 
assistance from the Sicilian Dorians, in ships of war, in money, 
and in provisions ; while the value of Korkyra as an ally of 
Athens consisted in affording facilities for obstructing such rein- 
forcements, far more than from any anticipated conquests.^ 

If we could believe the story in Justin iv, 3, Bhegium ^ust hare ceased 
to be Ionic before the FeloponnAian war. He states, that in a sedition at 
Bhegium, one of the parties called in auxiliaries from Himera. These 
Iximersean exiles haying first destroyed the enemies against whom they 
were invoked, next massacred the friends who had invoked them : " ausl 
facinus nulli tyranno comparandum." They married the Ehegine women, 
and seized the city for themselves. 

I do not know what to make of this story, which neither appears noticed 
Ib Thucydides, nor seems to consist with what he does tell us. 

^ Thucyd. i, 36. 

VOL. VII. 6* 9oc. 
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In the spring of 431 B.C., the Spartans, then organizing their 
first invasion of Attica, and full of hope that Athens would be 
crushed in one or two campaigns, contemplated the building of a 
vast fleet of five hundred ships of war among the confederacj* 
A considerable portion of this charge was imposed upon the Italian 
and Sicilian Dorians, and a contribution in money besides ; with 
instructions to refrain from any immediate declaration against 
Athens until their fleet should be ready. ^ Of such expected 
succor, indeed, little was ever realized in any way ; in ships, 
nothing at alL But the expectations and orders of Sparta, show 



' Thucyd. ii, 7. Kdi AaKedaifioviotg fuv, irpbg rdic avTov viTupxovoaig, i^ 
'IraXiOf Kal 'SiKeXia^ rolg raKEivuv iXofiivoigf vavc kirerax^yaav iroielcr^ai 
Kord fieye^o^ tCjv noXeciV^ wf k^ rhv navra upi^fibv irevTaKocriov vedv kaofie- 
vovy etc. 

Respecting the construction of this perplexing passage, read the notes of 
Dr. Arnold, Foppo, and Goller : compare Foppo, ad lliacyd. voL i, ch. xr, 
p. 181. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold and Goller in rejecting the construction of airrovi 
with k^ 'IraXmf koX ^lkeAloq^ in the sense of " those ships which were in 
Peloponnesus from Italy and Sicily." This would be untrue in point of 
fact, as they observe : there were no Sicilian ships of war in Peloponnesus. 

Nevertheless I think, differing from them, that abrov is not a pronoun 
referring to ^^'IraXtof Kal Sf/ceXtof, but is used in contrast witli those words, 
and really means, '' in or about Peloponnesus." It was contemplated that 
new ships should be built in Sicily and Italy, of sufficient number to make 
the total fleet of the Lacedsemonian confederacy, including the triremes 
already in Peloponnesus, equal to five hundred sail. But it was never con- 
templated that the triremes in Italy and Sicily alone should amotmt to five 
hundred sail, as Dr. Arnold, in my judgment, erroneously imagines. Five 
hundred sail for the entire confe'deracy would be a prodigious total : five 
hundred sail for Sicily and Italy alone, would be incredible. 

To construe the sentence as it stands now, putting aside the conjecture 
of v^cf instead of vovf , or iizeTux^V instead of hrerax&riaav^ which would 
make it run smoothly, we must admit the supposition of a break or double 
construction, such as sometimes occurs in ThucydidSs. The sentence begins 
with one form of construction and concludes with another. We must sap- 
pose, with Goller, that al nd}.H^ is understood as the nominative case to 
kneTax^V^av. The dative cases {KaKedatnovimg — kAOfjtevoLg) are to be con- 
sidered, I apprehend, as governed by vf/eg kwerdx^ffav : that is, these dative 
oases belong to the fizBt form of construction, which Thucydid^ has not 
carried oat The sentence is begun as if i^er iverdx^aav were intended 
to follow. 
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that here as elsewhere she was then on the offensive, and Athens 
only on the defensive. Probably the Corinthians had encouraged 
the expectation of ample reinforcements from Syracuse and the 
neighboring towns, a hope which must have contributed largely 
to the Gonfide&oe with which they began the struggle. What 
were the causes which prevented it from being realized, we are 
not distinctly told ; and we find Hermokrates the Syracusan re- 
proaching his countrymen Meen years afterwards, immediately 
before the great Athenian expedition against Syracuse, with their 
antecedent apathy.* But it is easy to see, that as the Sicilian 
Greeks had no direct interest in the contest, — neither wrongs to 
avenge, nor dangers to apprehend, from Athens, — nor any habit 
of obeying requisitions from Sparta, so they might naturally 
content themselves with expressions of sympathy and promises 
of aid in case of need, without taxing themselves to the enormous 
extent which it pleased Sparta to impose, for purposes both ag- 
gressive and purely Peloponnesian. Perhaps the leading men 
in Syracuse, from attachment to Corinth, may have sought to act 
upon the order. But no similar motive would be found operative 
either at Agrigentum or at Gela or Selinus. 

Though the order was not executed, however, there can be 
little doubt that it was 4)ublicly announced and threatened, thus 
becoming known to the Ionic cities in Sicily as well as to Athens ; 
and that it weighed materially in determining the latter afterwards 
to assist those cities, when they sent to invoke her aid. Instead 
of despatching their forces to Peloponnesus, where they had 
nothing to gain, the Sicilian Dorians preferred attacking the Ionic 
cities in their own island, whose territory they might have reason- 
able hopes of conquering and appropriating, — Naxos, Katana, 
and Leontini. These cities doubtless sympathized with Athens 
in her struggle against Sparta ; yet, far from being strong enough 
to assist her or to threaten their Dorian neighbors, they were 
unable to defend themselves without Athenian aid. They were 
assisted by the Dorian city of Kamarina, which was afraid of 
her powerful border city Syracuse, and by Rhegium in Italy; 
while Lokri in Italy, the bitter enemy of Rhegium, sided with 
Syracuse against them. In the fifth summer of the war, finding 

* Thucyd. vi, 34 : compare iii, 86. 
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themselves blockaded hj sea and. confined to their walk, they 
sent to Athens, both to entreat succor, as allies ^ and lonians, and 
to represent that, if Syracuse succeeded in crushing them, she 
and the other Dorians in Sicily would forthwith send over the! 
positive aid which the Peloponnesians had so long been invoking. 
The eminent rhetor Georgias of Leontini, whose peculiar style 
of speaking is said to have been new to the Athenian assembly, 
and to have produced a powerful effect, was at the head of this 
embassy. It is certain that this rhetor procured for himself 
numerous pupils and large gains, not merely in Athens bat in 
many other towns of Central Greece,^ though it is exaggeration 
to ascribe to his pleading the success of the present application. 

Now the Athenians had a real interest as well in protecting 
these Ionic Sicilians from being conquered by the Dorians in the 
island, as in obstructing the transport of Sicilian corn to Pelopon- 
nesus : and they sent twenty triremes under Laches and QiarcB" 
akes, with instructions, while accomplishing these objects, to as- 
certain the possibility of going beyond the defensive, and making 
conquests. Taking station at Rhegium, Laches did something 
towards rescuing the Ionic cities in part from their maritime 
blockade, and even undertook an abortive expedition against the 
Lipari isles, which were in alliance with Syracuse.^ Throughout 
the ensuing yeai*, he pressed the war in the neighborhood of 
Bhegium and MessinS, his colleague Char(£ad§s being slain. 
Attacking Mylae in the Messenian territory, he was fortunate 
enough to gain so decisive an advantage over the troops of Mes- 
s^ne, that that city itself capitulated to him, gave hostages, and 
enrolled itself as ally of Athens and the Ionic cities.^ He also 



> Thucyd. vi, 86. 

" Thucyd. iii, 86; Diodor. xii, 53; Plato, Hipp. Maj. p. 282, B. It is re- 
markable that Thucydides, though he is said, with much probability, to 
hare been among the pupils of Georgias, makes no mention of that rhetor 
personally as among the envoys. Diodoms probably copied from Ephorus, 
the pupil of Isokrates. Among the writers of the Isokratean school, the 
persons of distinguished rhetors, and their supposed political efficiency, 
counted for much more than in the estimation of Thucydides. Pausaniaa 
(▼i, 17, 3) speaks of Tisias also as haying been among the envoys in this 
celebrated legation. 

» Thucyd. iii, 88 ; Diodor. xii, 54. « Thucyd. iii, 90 ; vi, 6. 
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contraeted an allianee with the non-Hellenic citj of Egesta, in 
the northwest portion of Sicily, and he invaded the territory of 
Lokri, capturing one of the country forts on the river Halex : ^ 
after which, in a second debarkation, he defeated a Lokrian de- 
tachment under Froxenus. But he was unsuccessful in an expe- 
dition into the interior of Sicily against Inessus. This was a 
native Sikel township, held in coercion by a Syracusan garrison 
in the acropolis ; which the Athenians vainly attempted to storm, 
being repulsed with loss.3 Laches concluded his operations in 
the autumn by an ineffective incursion on the territory of Himera 
and on the Lipari isles. On returning to Rhegium at the begin- 
ning of the ensuing year (b.o. 425), he found Pythodorus already 
arrived from Athens to supersede him.3 

That officer had come as the forerunner of a more considerable 
expedition, intended to arrive in the spring, under £urymedon 
and SophoklSs, who were to command in conjunction with himself. 
The Ionic cities in Sicily, finding the squadron under Laches 
insufficient to render them a match for their enemies at sea, had 
been emboldened to send a second embassy to Athens, with re- 
quest for farther reinforcements, at the same time making in- 
creased efforts to enlarge their own naval force. It happened 
that at this moment the Athenians had no special employment 
elsewhere for their fleet, which they desired to keep in constant 
practice. They accordingly resolved to send to Sicily forty addi- 
tional triremes, in full hopes of bringing the contest to a speedy 
close.4 

Early in the ensuing spring, Eurymedon and Sophoklds started 
from Athens for Sicily in command of this squadron, with in- 
structions to afford relief at Korkyra in their way, and with 
Demosthenes on board to act on the coast of Peloponnesus. It 
was this fleet which, in conjunction with the land-forces under 
the command of Kleon, making a descent almost by accident on 
the Laconian coast at Pylos, achieved for Athens the most signal 
success of the whole war, the capture of the Lacedaemonian hop- 
lites in Sphakteria.5 But the fleet was so long occupied, first in 

> Thucyd. iii, 99. * Thucyd. iii, 103. 

3 Thucyd. iii, 115. * Thucyd. iii, 115. 

* See the preceding vol. vi, cli. Iii. 
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the blockade of that island, next in operations at Korkjra, that it 
did not reach Sicily until about the month of SeptemberJ 

Such delay, eminently advantageous for Athens generally, was 
fatal to her hopes of success in Sicily during the wh(de summ^*. 
For Pythodorus, acting only with the fleet previously commanded 
by Laches at Rhegium, was not merely defeated in a descent upon 
Lokri, but experienced a more irreparable loss by the revolt of 
Mess^n§, which had surrendered to Laches a few months before; 
and which, together with Rhegium, had given to the Athenians 
the command of the strait. Apprized of the coming Athenian 
fleet, the Syracusans were anxious to deprive them of this inci- 
portant base of operations against the island ; and a fleet of twenty 
sail — half Syracusan, half Lokrian — was enabled by the con- 
currence of a party in Mess§n§ to seize the town. It would 
appear that the Athenian fleet was then at Rhegium, but that 
town was at the same time threatened by the entrance of the 
entire land-force of Lokri, together with a body of Rhegine exiles: 
these latter were even not without hopes of obtaining admission 
by means of a favorable party in the town. Though such hopes 
were disappointed, yet the diversion prevented all succor from 
Rhegium to Mess^n^. The latter town now served as a harbor 
for the fleet hostile to Athens,^ which was speedily reinforced to 
more than thirty sail, and began maritime operations forthwith, in 
hopes of crushing the Athenians and capturing Rhegium, before 
Eurymedon should arrive. But the Atheni£ms, though they had 
only sixteen triremes together with eight others from Rhegium, 
gained a decided victory, in an action brought on accidentally for 
the possession of a merchantman sailing through the strait. They 
put the enemy's ships to flight, and drove them to seek refuge, 
some under protection of the Syracusan land-force at Cape Pelo- 
rus near Messrs, others under the Lokrian force near Rhegium, 
each as they best could, with the loss of one trireme.^ This de- 

» Thucyd. iv, 48. « Thucyd. iii, 115 ; iv, 1. 

' Thucyd. iv, 24. Kot viKTj'&evTeg iird tqv ^k&rivaiQv Sid. tuxov^ uninXev- 
GaVj a>f tuaoTOL IroxoVy ic t^ oUela arpaTOKeda^ to re h ry Mccrcr/vy Kai iv 
T(f> 'P777f9, fiiav vavv uiroXeaavTec, etc. 

I concur in Dr. Arnold's explanation of this passage, yet conceiving that 
the words wf HaoToi Iruxov designate the flight as disorderly, insomuch 
that all the Lokrian ships did not get back to the Lokrian station, nor aU 
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feat so broke ap the scheme of Lokrian operations against the 
. latter place, that their land-force retired from the Rhegine terri- 
tory, while the whole defeated squadron was reunited on the op- 
posite coast under Cape Felorus. Here the ships were moored 
dose on shore under the protection of the land-force, when the 
Athenians and Bhegines came up to attack them ; but without 
success, and even with the loss of one trireme, which the men on 
shore contrived to seize and detain by a grappling-iron ; her crew 
escaping bj swimming to the vessels of their comrades. Having 
repulsed the enemy, the Syracusans got aboard, and rowed close 
along-shore, partly aided by tow-ropes, to the harbor of Mess^ne, 
in which transit they were again attacked, but the Athenians 
were a second time beaten off with the loss of another ship. 
Their superior seamanship was of no avail in this along-shore 
fighting.^ 

The Athenian fleet was now suddenly withdrawn in order to 
prevent an intended movement in £[amarina, wherea philo-Syra- 
cusan party under Archias threatened revolt : and the Messenian 
forces, thus left free, invaded the territory of their neighbor, the 
Ohalkidic city of Naxos, sending their fleet round to the mouth 
of the Akesines near that city. They were ravaging the lands, 
and were preparing to storm the town, when a considerable body 
of the indigenous Sikels were seen descending the neighboring 
hills to succor the Naxians : upon which the latter, elate with 
{he sight, and mistaking the new comers for their Grecian breth- 
ren from Leontini, rushed out of the gates and mad» a vigorous 
sally at a moment when their enemies were unprepared. The 
Messenians were completely defeated, with the loss of no less 
than one thousand men, and with a still greater loss sustained in 



the Syracusan ships to the Syracusan station : but each separate ship fled 
to either one or the other, as it best could. 

* Thucyd. iv, 25. anoai/KoadvTtJv kKeivuv xal trpoefiBakovTiiV. 

I do not distinctly understand the nautical movement which is expressea 
by avoaifujaavrcjVt in spite of the notes of the commentators. And I can- 
not but doubt the correctness of Dr. Arnold's explanation, when he says, 
" The Syraeusans, on a sudden, threw off their towing-ropes, made their way 
to the open sea bj a lateral moyement, and thus became the ai^ailants," 
etc. The open sea was what the Athenians required, in order to obtain the 
benefit of their superior seamanship. 
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their retreat home from the pursuit of the Sikelsu Their fleet 
went back abo to Mess^n§, from whence such of the ships as 
were not Messenian returned home. So much was the dtj weak- 
ened bj its recent defeat, that a Lokrian garrison was sent for its 
protection under Demomel§s, while the Leontines and Naxians, 
together with the Athenian squadron on returning from Kamarina, 
attacked it by land and sea in this moment of distress. A well- 
timed sally of the Messenians and Lokrians, however, dispersed 
the Leontine land-force ; but the Athenian force, landing from 
their ships, attacked the assailants while in the disorder of pursuit, 
and drove them back within the walls. The scheme against 
Mess^ne, however, had now become impracticable, so that the 
Athenians crossed the strait to Rhegium.^ 

Thus indecisive was the result of operations in Sicily, during 
the first half of the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war : nor 
does it appear that the Athenians undertook anything considerable 
during the autumnal half, though the full fleet under Eurymedoa 
had then joined Pythod6rus.2 Yet whOe the presence of so large 
an Athenian fleet at Rhegium would produce considerable effect 
upon the Syracusan mind, the triumphant promise of Athenian 
affairs, and the astonishing humiliation of Sparta during the 
months immediately following the capture of Sphakteria, prob- 
ably struck much deeper. In the spring of the eighth year of 
the war, Athens was not only in possession of the Spartan pris- 
oners, but also of Pylos and Kythera, so that a rising among the 
Helots appeared noway improbable. She was in the full swing 
of hope, while her discouraged enemies were all thrown on the 
defensive. Hence the Sicilian Dorians, intimidated by a state of 
affairs so different from that in which they had begun the war 
three years before, were- now eager to bring about a pacification 
in their island.^ The Dorian city of Kamarina, which had hith- 
erto acted along with the Ionic or Chalkidic cities, was the first 
to make a separate accommodation with its neighboring city of 
Gela ; at which latter place deputies were invited to attend from 

» Thucyd. iv, 25. » Thucyd. i '. 48. 

® Compare a similar remark made by the Syracusan HermokratSs, nine 
years afterwards, when the great Athenian expedition against Syracuse 
was on its way, respecting the increased disposition to union among the 
Sicilian cities, produced by common fear of Athens (Thucyd. yi, 33). 
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aH the cities in the island, with a view to the oondoBioa of 

peace.1 

This congress met in the spring of 424 B.a, when Sjracase, 
the most powerful city in Sicily, took the lead in urging the 
common interest which all had in the conclusion of peace. The 
Sjracasan Hermokrat^, chief adviser of this policy in his native 
city, now appeared to vindicate and enforce it in the congress. 
He was a well-born, brave, and able man, clear-sighted in regard 
to the foreign interests of his country ; but at the same time of 
pronounced oligarchical sentiments, mistrusted by the people, 
seemingly with good reason, in regard to their internal constitu- 
tion. The speech which Thucydides places in his mouth, on the 
present occasion, sets forth emphatically the necessity of keeping 
Sicily at all cost free from foreign intervention, and of settling 
at home all difierences which might arise between the various 
Sicilian cities. Hermokrat^s impressed upon his hearers that 
the aggressive schemes of Athens, now the greatest power in 
Greece, were directed against all Sicily, and threatened all cities 
alike, lonians not less than Dorians. If they enfeebled one 
another by internal quarrels, and then invited the Athenians as 
arbitrators, the result would be ruin and slavery to alL The 
Athenians were but too ready to encroach everywhere, even with- 
out invitation : they had now come, with a zeal outrunning all 
obligation, under pretence of aiding the Chalkidic cities who had 
never aided them, but in the real hope of achieving conquest 
for themselves. The Chalkidic cities must not rely upon their 
Ionic kindred for security against evil designs on the part of 
Athens : as Sicilians, they had a paramount interest in upholding 
the independence of the island. If possible, they ought to main- 
tain undisturbed peace; but if that were impossible, it was 
essential at least to confine the war to Sicily, apart from any 
foreign intruders. Complaints should be exchanged, and injuries 
redressed, by all, in a spirit of mutual forbearance ; of which 
Syracuse — the first city in the island, and best able to sustain 
the brunt of war — was prepared to set the example, without 
that foolish over-valuation of favorable chances so ruinous even 
to first-rate powers, and with full sense of the uncertainty of the 

» Thucyd. iv, 68. 
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fature. Let them all feel that they were neighbors, inhabitants of 
the same island, and called by the common name of Sikeliots ; and 
let them all with one accord repel the intrusion of aliens in their 
affairs, whether as open assailants or as treacherous mediators.^ 

This harangue from Hermokrates, and the earnest disposi- 
tions of Syracuse for peace, found general sympathy among the 
Sicilian cities, Ionic as well as Doric. Ail of them doubtless 
suffered by the war, and the Ionic cities, who had solicited the 
intervention of the Athenians as protectors against Syracuse, 
conceived from the evident uneasiness of the latter a fair assur- 
ance of her pacific demeanor for the future. Accordingly, the 
peace was accepted by all the belligerent parties, each retaining 
what they possessed, except that the Syracusans agreed to cede 
Morgantind to Kamarina, on Receipt of a fixed sum of money.^ 

' See the speech of Hermokrates, Thucyd. ir, 59-64. One expression 
in this speech indicates that it was composed by Thncydid^s many years 
aft^r its proper date, subsequently to the great expedition of the Athenians 
against Syracuse in 415 B.C. ; though I doubt not that Thucydides collected 
the memoranda for it at the time. 

Hermokrates says : " The Athenians are now near us with a few ships^ 
lying in wait for our blunders," — ol dvvafitv ix^vreg fieyianjv tuv 'EXX^- 
VG)v r«f re dfiaprtac ri(iC)v TtjpovaiVj 62,iyatc vaval napovreg, etc. 
(ir, 60). 

Now the fleet under the command of Eurymedon and his colleagues at 
Bhegium included all or most of the ships which had acted at Sphakteria 
and Korkyra, together with those which had been previously at the strait 
of Messina under Pythodorus. It could not have been less than fifty sail, 
and may possibly have been sixty sail. It is hardly conceivable that any 
Greek, speaking in the early spring of 424 B.C., should have alluded to this 
as a smaJl fleet : assuredly, Hermokrates would not thus allude to it, since it 
was for the interest of his argument to exaggerate rather than extenuate, 
the formidable manifestations of Athens. 

But Thucydides, composing the speech after the great Athenian expedi- 
tion of 415 B.C., so much more numerous and commanding in every respect, 
might not unnaturally represent the fleet of Eurymedon as " a few ships," 
when he tacitly compared the two. This is the only way that I know, of 
explaining such an expression. 

The Scholiast observes that some of the copies in his time omitted the 
words 62.iyaic vavai : probably they noticed the contradiction which I have 
remarked ; and the passage may certainly be construed without those words. 

• Thucyd. iv, 65. We learn from Polybius (Fragm. xii, 22, 23, one of the 
Excerpta recently published by Maii, from the Cod. Vatic.) that Timsens 
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The Ionic cities stipulated that Athens should be indnded in the 
pacification ; a condition agreed to by all, except the Epizephj- 
rian LokiiansJ They then acquainted Eurymedon and his col- 
leagues with the terms ; inviting them to accede to the pacification 
in the name of Athens, and then to withdraw their fleet from 
Sicily. Nor had these generals any choice but to close with 
the proposition. Athens thus was placed on terms of peace with 
all the Sicilian cities, with liberty of access reciprocally to any 
single ship of war, but no armed force to cross the sea between 
Sicily and Peloponnesus. Eurymedon then sailed with his fleet 
home.3 

On reaching Athens, however, he and his colleagues were 
received by the people with much displeasure. He himself was 
fined, and his colleagues Sophokles and Pythodorus banished, on 
the charge of having been bribed to quit Sicily, at a time when 
the fleet — so the Athenians believed — was strong enough to 
have made important conquests. Why the three colleagues were' 
differently treated we are not informed.3 This sentence was 
harsh and unmerited ; for it does not seem that Eurymedon had 
it in his power to prevent the Ionic cities from concluding peace, 
while it is certain that without them he could have achieved 
nothing serious. All that seems unexplained in his conduct, as 
recounted by Thucydides, is, that his arrival at Rhegium with 
the entire fleet in September, 425 B.C., does not seem to have 
been attended with any increased vigor or success, in the pros- 
ecution of the war. But the Athenians — besides an undue 
depreciation of the Sicilian cities, which we shall find fatally mis- 
leading them hereafter — were at this moment at the maximum 
of extravagant hopes, counting upon new triumphs everywhere, 
impatient of disappointment, and careless of proportion between 
the means intrusted to, and the objects expected from, their 
commanders. Such unmeasured confidence was painfully cor- 
rected in the course of a few months, by the battle of Delium 

had in his twenty-first book described the congress of Gela at considerable 
length, and had composed an elaborate speech for Hermokratis : which 
gpeech Polybios condemns, as a piece of empty declamation. 

* Thncyd. v, 5. 

» Thucyd. vi, 13-52. ' Thucyd. iv, 65. 
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and the losses in Thrace. But at the present nuMnent, it was 
probably not less astonishing than grievous to the three generals, 
who had all left Athens prior to the success in Sphakteria. 

The Ionic cities in Sicily were soon made to feel that they had 
been premature in sending away the Athenians. Dispute between 
Leontini and Syracuse, the same cause which had occasioned the 
invocation of Athens three years before, broke out afresh soon 
after the pacification of Gela. The democratical government of 
Leontini came to the resolution of strengthening their city by 
the enrolment of many new citizens ; and a redivision of the ter- 
ritorial property of the state was projected in order to provide 
lots of land for these new-comers. But the aristocracy of the 
town upon whom the necessity would thus be imposed of parting 
with a portion of their lands, forestalled the project, seemingly 
before it was even formally decided, by entering into a treasonable 
correspondence with Syracuse, bringing in a Syracusan army, 
and expelling the Demos.^ While these exiles found shelter as 



* Thucyd. v, 4. AeovtIvol yilp, aireX^ovTQV ^A^ijvaiov kx J^iKeXiac fteT^ 
T^ ^vfipaffiVj TToyirac re kneypu'^avTo 7ro?yXoi>Ci Kal 6 d^fio^ t^ y7f» hirevoei 
Ava^daatr^ai. 01 6^ dvvarol ala^ofievoi ^vpoKoaiovg re knayovrai Koi ix^aX- 
Xovffi Tbv difjuov, Kal oi fiev kir2,avifd^Tfaav dq iKaaroi, etc. 

Upon this Dr. Arnold observes : " The principle on which this .ava^cur/ndc 
yw was redemanded. was this ; that ereiy citizen was entitled to his portion, 
KXrjpoc, of the land of the state, and that the admission of new citizens 
rendered a redivision of the property of the state a matter at once of neces- 
sity and of justice. It is not probahle that in any case the actual K^pot 
(properties) of the old citizens were required to be shared with the new 
members of the state ; but only, as at Borne, the ager pnblicus, or land 
"till remaining to the state itself, and not apportioned out to individuals. 
This land, however, being beneficially enjoyed by numbers of the old citi- 
zens, either as common pasture, or" as being farmed by different individuals 
on very advantageous terms, a division of it among the newly-admitted 
citizens, although not, strictly speaking, a spoliation of private property, 
was yet a serious shock to a great mass of existing interests, and was there- 
fore always regarded as a revolutionary measure." 

I transcribe this note of Dr. Arnold rather from its intrinsic worth than 
from any belief that analogy of agrarian relations existed between Bonoie 
and Leontini. The ager publicns at Home was the product of successive 
conquests from foreign enemies of the city : there may, indeed, have been, 
originally a similar ager publicus in the peculiar domain of Rome itself^ 
anterior to all conquests ; but this must at any rate have been very small. 
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they could in other cities, the rich Leontines deserted and dis- 
mantled their own city, transferred their residence to Sjracase, 



and had probably been all absorbed and assigned in private property before 
the agrarian disputes began. 

We cannot suppose that the Leontines had any ager pnbUens acquired 
by conqnest, nor are we entitled to presume that they had any at all, capa* 
We of being divided. Most probably the lots for the new citizens were to 
he provided out of private property. But unfortunately we are not told 
how, nor on what principles and conditions. Of what class of men were 
the new emigrants ? Were they individuals altogether poor, having noth- 
ing but their hands to work with ; or did they bring with them any amount 
of funds, to begin their settlement on the fertile and tempting plain of Le- 
ontini ? (compare Thucyd. i, 27, and Plato de Legib. v, p. 744, A.) K the 
latter, we have no reason to imagine that they would be allowed to acquire 
their new lots gratuitously. Existing proprietors would be forced to sell at 
a fixed price, but not to yield their properties without compensation. I 
have already noticed, that to a small self-working proprietor, who had no 
slaves, it was almost essential that his land shou}d be near the city ; and, 
provided tliis were insured, it might be a good bargain for a new resident 
having some money, but no land elsewhere, to come in and buy. 

We have no means of answering these questions : but the few words of 
Thucydides do not present this measure as revolutionary, or as intended 
against the rich, or for the benefit of the poor. It was proposed, on public 
grounds, to strengthen the city by the acquisition of new citizens. This 
might be wise policy, in the close neighborhood of a doubtful and superior 
city, like Syracuse ; though we cannot judge of the policy of the measure 
without knowing more. But most assuredly Mr. Mitford's representation 
can be noway justified from Thucydides : " Time and circumstances had 
greatly altered the state of property in all the Sicilian commonwealths, 
since that incomplete and iniquitous partition of lands, which had been made, on 
the general establishment of democratical government, after the expulsion 
of the family of Gelon. In other cities, the poor rested under their lot ; but 
in Leontini, they were warm in project for afresh and equal partition ; and 
to strengthen themselves against the party of the wealthy, they carried, in 
the general assembly, a decree for associating a number of new citizens." 
(Mitford, H. G. ch. xviii, sect, ii, vol. iv, p. 23.) 

I have already remarked, in a previous note, that Mr. Mitford has misrep- 
resented the redivision of lands which took place after the expulsion of the 
Gelonian dynasty. That redivision had not been upon the principle of 
equal lots : it is not therefore correct to assert, as Mr. Mitford does, that 
the present movement at Leontini arose from the innovation made by time 
and circumstances in that equal division : as little is it correct to say, that 
the poor at Leontini now desired " a fresh and equal partition." Thucyd- 
ides says not one word about equal partition. He puts forward the enrolment 
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and were enn^ed as Syracusan citizens. To them the operation 
was exceedinglj profitable, since they became masters of the 
properties of the exiled Demos in addition to their own. Pres- 
ently, however, some of them, dissatisfied with their residence in 
► Syracuse, returned to the abandoned city, and fitted up a portion 
of it called Phokeis, together with a neighboring strong post 
called Brikinnies. Here, after being joined by a considerable 
number of the exiled Demos, they contrived to hold out for some 
time against the efforts of the Syracusans to expel them from 
their fortifications. 

The new enrolment of citizens, projected by the Leontine 
democracy, seems to date during the year succeeding the pacifi- 
cation of Gela, and was probably intended to place the city in a 
more defensible position in case of renewed attacks from Syra- 
cuse, thus compensating for the departure of the Athenian auxil- 
iaries. The Leontine Demos, in exile and suffering, doubtless 
bitterly repenting that they had concurred in dismissing these 
auxiliaries, sent envoys to Athens with complaints, and renewed 
prayers for help.^ 

But Athens was then too much pressed to attend to their call ; 
her defeat at Delium and her losses in Thrace had been followed 
by the truce for one year ; and even during that truce, she had 
been called upon for strenuous efforts in Thrace to check the 
progress of Brasidas. After the expiration of that truce, she sent 
Phasax and two colleagues to Sicily (b.c. 422) with the modest 
force of two triremes. He was directed to try and organize an 
anti-Syracusan party in the island, for the purpose of reestablish- 
ing the Leontine Demos. In passing along the coast of Italy, he 
concluded amicable relations with some of the Grecian cities, 

of new citizens as the substantive and primary resolution, actually taken 
by the Leontines ; the redivision of the lands, as a measure conseqaent and 
subsidiary to this, and as yet existing only in project {kwevoei). Mr. Mit- 
ford states the fresh and equal division to have been the real object of desire» 
and the enrolment of new citizens to have been proposed with a view to 
attain it. His representation is greatly at variance with that of Thucydidds. 
* Justin (iv, 4) surrounds the Sicilian envoys at Athens with all the in- 
signia of misery and humiliation, while addressing the Athenian assembly; 
" Sordid^ veste, capillo barb^que promissis, et omni sqnaloris habitu ad 
misericordiam commovendam conqnisito, concionem deformes adeant." 
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espedallj with Lokri, which had hitherto stood aloof from 
Athens; and his first addresses in Sicily appeared to promise 
success. His representations of danger from. Sjracusan ambi- 
tion were well received both at Kamarina and Agrig^itum. For 
on the one hand, that universal terror of Athens, which had die- 
tated the pacification of Grela, had now disappeared ; while on 
the other hand, the proceeding of Syracuse in regard to Leontini 
was well calculated to excite alarm. We see by that proceeding 
that sympathy between democracies in di£Perent towns was not 
universal : the Syracusan democracy had joined with the Leon- 
tine aristocracy to expel the Demos, just as the despot Gelon had 
combined with the aristocracy of Megara and Euboea, sixty years 
before, and had sold the Demos of those towns into slavery. The 
birthplace of the famous rhetor Grorgias was struck out of the list 
of inhabited cities ; its temples were deserted ; and its territory 
had become a part of Syracuse. All these were circumstances 
so powerfully affecting Grecian imagination, that the Kamari- 
nseans, neighbors of Syracuse on the other side, might well fear 
lest the like unjust conquest, expulsion, and absorption, should 
soon overtake them. Agrigentum, though without any similar 
fear, was disposed from policy, and jealousy of Syracuse, to 
second the views of Phaeax. But when the latter proceeded to 
G«la, in order to procure the adhesion of that city in addition to 
the other two, he found himself met by so resolute an oppositi(m 
that his whole scheme was frustrated, nor did he think it advisable 
even to open his case at Selinus or Himera. In returning, he 
crossed the interior of the island through the territory of the 
Sikels to Elatana, passing in his way by Brikinnies, where the 
Leontine Demos were still maintaining a precarious existence. 
Having encouraged them to hold out by assurances of aid, he 
proceeded on his homeward voyage. In the strait of Messina, he 
struck upon some vessels conveying a body of expelled Lokrians 
from Messene to Lokri. The Lokrians had got possession of 
Mess^ne after the pacification of Gela, by means of an internal 
sedition ; but after holding it some time, they were now driven 
out by a second revolution. Phaeax, being under agreement with 
Lokri, passed by these vessels without any act of hostility.^ 

» Thucyd. v, 4. 5. 
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The Leontine exiles at Brikinnies, however, received no bene* 
fit from his assurances, and appear soon afterwards to have been 
completely expelled. Nevertheless, Athens was noway disposed, 
for a considerable time, to operations in Sicily. A few months 
afler the visit of Phseax to that island, came the Peace of Nikias ; 
the consequences of that peace occupied her whole attention in 
Peloponnesus, while the ambition of Alkibiad^s carried her on 
for three years in intra-Peloponnesian projects and cooperation 
with Argos against Sparta. It was only in the year 417 b.c., 
when these projects had proved abortive, that she had leisure to 
turn her attention elsewhere. During that year, Nikias had con- 
templated an expedition against Amphipolis in conjunction with 
Perdikkas, whose 'desertion frustrated the scheme. The year 
416 B.C. was that in which Melos was besieged and taken. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans had cleared and appropriated all 
the territory of Leontini, which city now existed only in the talk 
and hopes of its exiles. Of these latter a portion seem to have 
continued at -Athens, pressing their entreaties for aid, which 
began to obtain some attention about the year 417 b.c., when 
another incident happened to strengthen their chance of success. 
A quarrel broke out between the neighboring cities of Selinus 
(Hellenic) and Egesta (non-Hellenic) in the western comer of 
Sicily ; partly about a piece of land on the river which divided 
the two territories, partly about some alleged wrong in cases of 
intemuptial connection. The Selinuntines, not satisfied with their 
own strength, obtained assistance from the Syracusans their allies, 
and thus reduced Egesta to considerable straits by land as well 
as by sea.! Now the Egestseans had allied themselves with 
Laches ten years before, during the first expedition sent by the 
Athenians to Sicily ; upon the strength of which alliance they 
sent to Athens, to solicit her intervention for their defence, after 
having in vain applied both to Agrigentum and to Carthage. It 
may seem singular that Carthage did not at this time readily 



* Thucyd. vi, 6; Diodor. xii, 82. The statement of Diodoras — that the 
Egestaeans applied not merely to Agrigentum but also to Syracuse — is 
highly improbable. The war which he mentions as having taken place 
some years before between Egesta and Lilybaeum (xi, 86) in 454 B.O., may 
probably have been a war between Egesta and Selinos. 
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€B&farace tbe pretext for interferoMsey conaidering thai, ten jeara 
alWrwaidSy she interfered with such destructive effect against 
Selinns. At this time, however, the fear of Athens and her 
formidable navy appears to have been felt even at CarthagOyi 
thus protecting the Sicilian Greeks against the most dangerous 
of their neighbors. 

The Egestsean envoys reached Athens in the spring of 416 
B.O., at a time when the Athenians had no inunediate project to 
occupy their thoughts, except the enterprise against Melos, which 
oould not be either long or doubtfuL Though urgent in setting 
f>rth the necessities of their position, they at the same time did 
not appear, like the Leontines, as mere helpless suppliants, ad- 
dressing themselves to Athenian compassion. They rested their 
appeal chiefly on grounds of policy. The Syracusans, having 
already extinguished one ally of Athens (Leontini), were now 
hard pressing upon a second (figesta), and would thus successive- 
ly subdue them all : as soon as this was completed, there would 
be nothing left in Sicily except an omnipotent Dorian combina- 
tion, aUied to Peloponnesus both by race and descent, and sure 
to lend effective aid in putting down Athens herself. It was 
tlierefore essential for Athens to forestall this coming danger by 
interfering forthwith to uphold her remaining allies against the 
encroachments of Syracuse. If she would send a naval expedi- 
tion adequate to the rescue of Egesta, the Egestaeans themselves 
^igaged to provide ample funds for the prosecution of the war.^ 

Such representations from the envoys, and fears of Syracusan 
aggrandizement as a source of strength to Peloponnesus, worked 
akmg with the prayers of the Leontines in rekindling the appe- 
tite of Athens for extending her power in Sicily. The impressian 
made upon the Athenian public, favorable from the tot, was 
wound ap to a still higher pitch by renewed discussion. The 
envoys were repeatedly heard in the public assembly ,3 together 

' Thucyd. vi, 34. • Thucyd. vi, 6 ; Diodor. xii, 83. 

' Thucyd. vi, 6. up iucovovrec ol ^At^ijvaZoi kv toIc kKKXtfaUu/Q tuv re ^Eyev- 
raiuv iTQ'kTi.aKi^ Xeyovruv koX rov ^ayopevavrav abroic ^v^ovro, 
etc. 

Mr. Mitford takes no notice of all these preyioas debates, idiea he imputes 
to the Athenians hnny and passion in the ultimate dedsion (ch. xviii, sect 
ii, vol. iv, p. 30.) 

VOL. vn. 7 lOoc 
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with lihose citizens who supported theis pn>poeitioiiB. At the 
head of these was Alkibiad^, who aspired to the (xmrnumd of 
the intended expedition, tempting alike to his love of glory, of 
adyenture, and of personal gain. But it is plain from these renew- 
ed discussimis that at first the disposition of the people was by 
no means decided, much less unanimous, and that a considerable 
party sustained Nikias in a prudential opposition. Even at last, 
the resolution adopted was not one of positive consent, but a 
mean term such as perhaps Nikias himself could not resist. Spe- 
cial envoys were despatc}ied to Egesta, partly to ascertain the 
means of the town to fulfil its assurance of defraying the costs 
of war, partly to make investigations on the spot and report upon 
the general state of affairs. 

Perhaps the commissioners despatched were men themselves 
friendly to the enterprise ; nor is it impossible that some of them 
may have been individually bribed by the Egestaeans ; at least 
such a supposition is not forbidden by the average state of Athe- 
nian public morality. But the most honest or even suspicious 
men could hardly be prepared for the deep-laid stratagems put in 
practice to delude them, on their arrival at Egesta. They were 
conducted to the rich temple of Aphroditd on Mount Eiyx, where 
the plate and donatives were exhibited before them ; abundant in 
number, and striking to the eye, yet composed mostly of silver- 
gilt vessels, which, though falsely passed off as solid gold, w«re 
in reality of little pecuniary value. Moreover, the Egestsean 
citiz^is were profuse in their hospitalities and entertainments 
both to the commissioners and to the crews of the triremes.^ 
They collected together all the gold and silver vessels, dishes, 
and goblets, of Egesta, which they farther enlarged by borrowing 
additional ornaments of the same kind from the neighboring 
cities, Hellenic as well as Carthaginian. At each successive 

^ Thucyd. vi, 46. I6i^ ^e\>iaetc iroiovfievoi rwv TptijpiTcJVf tu re i^ avr^g 
^Eyiartfg iKirufiara Kal ;fpwffa m^ apyvpa ^Xki^avrs^^ koI rh Ik tuv kyyvg 
iroXeuv koI ^oivikikuv k(u 'E?i^^vidov alrTfadiuvoi^ kak^epov kg ra^ taridaeic 
«f olKtia iKOOTOi. Kal navrwf «f iirl rd iroXd Toig ahrolc xp^f*^^v, koI 
navraxov iroAAcDv (jKuvofievuVt fteyuXrfv r^ iKirXij^iv rotg kK r&v rpirjpuv 
'A^vaiotc fcapelxovy etc. 

Siieb loans of gold and silver plate betoken a remarkable degree of intv-^ 
macy among the different cities. 
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entertauuBent, every Egestsean host exhibited all this large stock 
of plate as his own property, the same stock being transferred 
from house to house for the occasion. A false appearance was 
thus created, of the large number of wealthy men in £gestse ; 
and the Athenian seamen, while their hearts were won by the 
caresses, saw with amazement this prodigious display of gold and 
silver, and were thoroughly duped by the fraud^i To complete 
the iUusion, by resting it on a basis of reality and prompt pay- 
ment, sixty talents of uncoined silver were at once produced as 
ready for the operations of war. With this sum in hand, the 
Athenian commissioners, after finishing their examination, and 
the Egestaean envoys also, returned to Athens, which they reached 
in the spring of 415 b.c.,2 about three months after the capture 
of Mek>s. 

The Athenian assembly being presently convened to hear their 
report, the deluded commissioners drew a magnificent picture of 
the wealth, public and private, which they had actually seen and 
touched at Egesta, and presented the sixty talents — one month's 
pay for a fieet of sixty triremes — as a small instalment out of 
the vast stock remaining behind. While they thus officially cer- 
tified the capacity of the Egestaeans to perform their promise of 
defraying the cost of the war, the seamen of their trireme, 
addressing the assembly in their character of citizens, — beyond 
all suspicion of being bribed, — overflowing with sympathy for 
the town in which they had just been so cordially welcomed, and 
full of wonder at the display of wealth which they had witnessed, 
would probably contribute still more efiectually to kindle the 
sympathies of their countrymen. Accordingly, when the Eges- 

' Thttcyd. vi, 46 ; Diodor. xii, 83. 

* To this winter or spring, perhaps, we may refer the representation of 
the lost comedy Tpt^aAj/f of Aristophanes. Iberians were alluded to in it, 
to be introduced by Aristarchus ; seemingly, Iberian mercenaries, who were 
among the auxiliaries talked of at this time by AlkibiadSs and the other 
prominent advisers of the expedition, as a means of conquest in Sicily 
(Thucyd. yi, 90). The word TpK^ukij^ was a nickname (not difficult to 
understand) applied to Alkibiadgs, who was just now at the height of his 
importance, and therefore likely enough to be chosen as the butt of a come- 
dy. See the few fragments remaining of the Tpi^A^c, in Meineke, Fragm. 
Comic. Gr. vol. ii, pp. 1162-1167. 
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taean envoys again renewed their petitions and representations, 
confidently appealing to the scrutiny which they had undergone, 
— when the distress of the suppliant Leontines was again de- 
picted, — the Athenian assembly no longer delayed coming to a 
final decision. They determined to send forthwith sixty triremes 
to Sicily, under three generals with full powers, — Nikias, Alki- 
biadSs, and Lai^chus ; for the purpose, first, of relieving Egesta ; 
next, as soon as that primary object should have been accom- 
plished, of reestablishing the city of Leontini ; lastly, of further- 
ing the views of Athens in Sicily, by any other means which they 
might find practicable. i Such resolution being passed, a fresh 
assembly was appointed for the fifth day following, to settle the 
details. 

We cannot doubt that this assembly, in which the reports from 
Egesta were first delivered, was one of unqualified triumph to 
Alkibiad^s and those who had from the first advocated the expe- 
dition, as well as of embarrassment and humiliation to Nikias, 
who had opposed it. He was probably more astonished than any 
one else at the statements of the commissioners and seamen, 
because he did not believe in the point which they went to 
establish. Yet he could not venture to contradict eye-witnesses 
speaking in evident good faith, and as the assembly went heartily 
along with them, he labored under great difficulty in repeating 
his objections to a scheme no^v so much strengthened in public 
favor. Accordingly, his speech was probably hesitating and inef- 
fective ; the more so, as his opponents, far from wishing to make 
good any personal triumph against himself, were forward in pro- 
posing his name first on the list of generals, in spite of his own 
declared repugnance.^ But when the assembly broke up, he be- 

^ Thucyd. vi, 8 ; Diodor. xii, 83. 

" Thucyd. vi, 8. 'O 6e Nt/c/af, uKovacoc fikv ^prifisvo^ upx^iVy etc. The 
reading uKovaiog appears better sustained by MSS., and intrinsically more 
suitable, than d/covcof, which latter word probably arose from the correc- 
tion of some reader who was surprised that Nikias made in the second 
assembly a speech which properly belonged to the first, and who explained 
this by supposing that Nikias had not been present at the first assembly. 
That he was not present, however, is highly improbable. The matter, 
nevertheless, does require some explanation ; and I have endeavored to 
supply one in the text. 
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came fearfully impressed with the perilous resolution which it 
had adopted, and at the same time conscious that he had not done 
justice to his own case against it. He therefore resolved to avail 
himself of the next assembly, four days afterwards, for the pur- 
pose of reopening the debate, and again denouncing the intended 
expedition. Properly speaking, the Athenians might have de- 
clined to hear him on this subject ; indeed, the question which 
he raised could not be put without illegality : the principle of the 
measure had been already determined, and it remained only tb 
arrange the details, for which special purpose the coming assem- 
bly had been appointed. But he was heard, and with perfect 
patience ; and his harangue, a valuable sample, both of the man 
and of the time, is set forth at length by Thucydides. I give 
here the chief points of it, not confining myself to the exact 
expressions. 

" Though we are met to-day, Athenians, to settle the particu- 
lars of the expedition already pronounced against Sicily, yet I 
think we ought to take farther counsel whether it be well to send 
that expedition at all ; nor ought we thus hastily to plunge, at 
the instance of aliens, into a dangerous war noway belonging to 
us. To myself personally, indeed, your resolution has offered an 
honorable appointment, and for my own bodily danger I care as 
little as any man : yet no considerations of personal dignity have 
ever before prevented me, nor shall now prevent me, from giving 
you my honest opinion, however it may clash with your habitual 
judgments. I tell you, then, that in your desire to go to Sicily, 
you leave many enemies here behind you, and that you will bring 
upon yourselves new enemies from thence to help them. Per- 
haps you fancy that your truce with Sparta is an adequate 
protection. In name, indeed (though only in name, thanks to 
the intrigues of parties both her^ and there), that truce may 
stand, so long as your power remains unimpaired ; but on your 
first serious reverses, the enemy will eagerly take the opportu- 
nity of assailing you. Some of your most powerful enemies have 
never even accepted the truce ; and if you divide your force as 
you now propose, they will probably set upon you at once along 
with the Sicilians, whom they would have been too happy to 
procure as cooperating allies at the beginning of the war. Becol- 
lect that your Chalkidian subjects in Thrace are still in revolt, 
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and have never yet been conquered : other continental snbjects, 
too, are not much to be trusted ; and you are going to redresa 
injuries offered to Egesta, before you have yet thought of redress- 
ing your own. Now your conquests in Thrace, if you make any, 
can be maintained ; but Sicily is so distant, and the people so 
powerful, that you will never be able to maintain permanent 
ascendency ; and it is absurd to undertake an expedition wherein 
conquest cannot be permanent, while failure will be destructive. 
The Egestaeans alarm you by the prospect of Syracusan aggran- 
dizement But to me it seems that the Sicilian Greeks, even if 
they become subjects of Syracuse, will be less dangerous to yoa 
than they are at present : for as matters stand now, they might 
possibly send aid to Peloponnesus, from desire on the part of 
each to gain the favor of Lacedaemon, but imperial Syracuse 
would have no motive to endanger her own empire for the pur- 
pose of putting down yours. You are now full of confidence, 
because you have come out of the war better than you at first 
feared. But do not trust the Spartans : they, the most sensitive 
of all men to the reputation of superiority, are lying in wait to 
play you a trick in order to repair their own dishonor : their 
oligarchical machinations against you demand all your vigil^ce, 
and leave you no leisure to think of these foreigners at Egesta. 
Having just recovered ourselves somewhat from the pressure of 
disease and war, we ought to reserve this newly-acquired strength 
for our own purposes, instead of wasting it upon the treacherous 
assurances of desperate exiles from Sicily." 

Nikias then continued, doubtless turning towards Alkibiad^ : 
" If any man, delighted to be named to the command, though still 
too young for it, exhorts you to this expedition in his own selfish 
interests, looking to admiration for his ostentation in chariot- 
racing, and to profit from his command, as a means of making 
good his extravagances, do not let such a man gain celebrity for 
himself at the hazard of the entire city. Be persuaded that 
such persons are alike unprincipled in regard to the public prop- 
erty and wasteful as to their own, and that this matter is too 
serious for the rash counsels of youth. I tremble when I see 
before me this band sitting, by previous concert, close to their 
leader in the assembly; and I in my turn exhort the elderly men, 
who are near them, not to be shamed out of their opposition hy 
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the fear of being called cowards. Let them leave to these men 
the ruinous appetite for what is not within reach, in the conyic- 
tion that few plans ever succeed from passionate desire ; many, 
from deliberate foresight Let them vote against the expedition ; 
maintaining undisturbed our present relations with the Sicilian 
cities, and desiring the Egestaeans to close the war against Sell- 
nas, as thej have begun it, without the aid of AthensJ Nor be 



^ Thucyd. vi, 9—14. Kal erD, w trpvravi, ravra^ elirep {jyel aoi irpoffifKeiv 
K^dea^cu re r^f noXeu^y Kai jSovXei yevecr&at izoTiirr}^ ayai^df, kitixltrj^il^ey Koi 
yvufiac TrpoTii^ei av-&ig ^K'^rjvaioLg^ vofiiaag^ el d^/^udelg rd uvarlfjf^iacUf rd 
fiev Tivecv rove vofiovg firj fiera ToauvS^ av fiaprvpuv curiav cxelVf r^f dk no- 
JUwf KOKiJc pov^evaafievTjg larpbg av yevetr&ai^ etc. 

I cannot concur in the remarks of Dr. Arnold, either on this passage or 
upon the parallel case of the renewed debate in the Athenian assembly, on 
the subject of the punishment to be inflicted on the Mitylenseans (see above, 
vol. vij ch. 1, p. 338, and Thucyd. iii, 36). It appears to me that Nikias was 
here asking the prytanis to do an illegal act, which might well expose him 
to accusation and punishment. Probably he would have been accused on 
this ground, if the decision of the second assembly had been different 
from what it actually turned out ; if they had reversed the decision of the 
former assembly, but only by a small majority. * 

The distinction taken by Dr. Arnold between what was illegal and what 
was merely irregular^ was little marked at Athens : both were called iHegcU, 
roi)f vofiovc ?.veiv. The rules which the Athenian assembly, a sovereign 
assembly, laid down for its own debates and decisions, were just as much 
laws as those which it passed for the guidance of private citizens. ^The 
English House of Commons is not a sovereign assembly, but only a portion 
of the sovereign power : accordingly, the rules which it lays down for its 
debates arc not laws^ but orders of the House : a breach of these orders, 
therefore, in debating any particular subject, would not be illegal, but merely 
irregular or informal. The same was the case with the French Chamber 
of Deputies, prior to the revolution of February, 1848 : the rules which it 
laid down for its own proceedings were not laws, but simply le rerjleinent de 
la Cliambre. It is remarkable that the present National Assembly now sit- 
ting (March. 1849) has retained this expression, and adopted a r^glement for 
its own business ; though it is in point of fact a sovereign assembly, and the 
rules which it sanctions arc, properly speaking, laws. 

Both in this case, and in the Mitylensean debate, I think the Athenian 
prytanis committed an illegality. In the first case, every one is glad of the 
illegality, because it proved the salvation of so many Mitylenaean lives. In 
the second case, the illegality was productive of practical bad consequences, 
inasmuch as it seems to have brought about the immense extension o^ the 
scale upon which the expedition was projected. But there will occur in a 
few years a third incident, the condemnation of the six generals after the 
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thoQ afraid, piytanis (Mr. President), to submit this momentoas 
question again to the decision of the assembly, seeing that breach 
of the law, in the presence of so many witnesses, cannot expose 
thee to impeachment, while thou wilt afford opportunity for the 
correction of a perilous misjudgment." 

Such were the principal points in the speech of Nikias on this 
memorable occasion. It was heard with attention, and probably 
made some impression, since it completely reopened the entire 
debate, in spite of the formal illegality. Immediately after he sat 
down, while his words were yet fresh in the ears of the audience, 
Alkibiadds rase to reply. The speech just made, bringing the 
expedition again into question, endangered his dearest hopes 
both of fame and of pecuniary acquisition ; for his dreams went 
farther than those of any man in Athens; not merely to the 
conquest of all Sicily, but also to that of Carthage and the 
Carthaginian empire. Opposed to Nikias, both in personal char- 
acter and in political tendencies, he had pushed his rivalry to 
such a degree of bitterness that at one moment a vote of ostra- 
cism had been on the point of deciding between them. That 
vote had indeed been turned aside by joint consent, and dis- 
charged upon Hyperbolus ; yet the hostile feeling still continued 
on both sides, and Nikias had just manifested it by a parliamen- 
tary attack of the most galling character ; all the more galling 
because it was strictly accurate and well deserved. Provoked as 
well as alarmed, Alkibiades started up forthwith, his impatience 
breaking loose from the formalities of an exordium. 

" Athenians, I both have better title than others to the post of 
commander, — for the taunts of Nikias force me to begin here,— 
and I count myself fully worthy of jt. Those very matters with 
which he reproaches me are sources not merely of glory to my 
ancestors and myself, but of positive advantage to my country. 
For the Greeks, on witnessing my splendid theory at Olympia, 
were induced to rate the power of Athens even above the reality, 
having before regarded it as broken down by the war ; when I 
esent into the lists seven chariots, being more than any private 
individual had ever sent before, winning the first prize, coming 

battle of Arginasae, in which the prodigious importance of a strict obser- 
vance of forms will appear painfully and conspicuously manifest 
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in ako seo(Hid and fourth, and peHbnning aJl the aocessories In a 
manner suitable to an Olympic victory. Custom attaches honor 
to such exploits, but the power of the performers is at the same 
time brought home to the feelings of spectators. My exhibitiotis 
at Athens, too, choregic and others, are naturally viewed with 
jealousy by my rivals here ; but in the eyes of strangers they 
are evidences of power. Such so-called folly is by no means 
useless, when a man at his own cost serves the city as well as 
himself. Nor is it unjust, when a man has an exalted opinion of 
himself, that he should not conduct himself towards others as if 
he were their equal ; for the man in misfortune finds no one to 
bear a share of it. Just as, when we are in distress, we find 
no one to speak to us, in like manner let a man lay his account 
to bear the insolence of the prosperous, or else let him give 
equal dealing to the low, and then claim to receive it from the 
high. I know well that such exalted personages, and all who 
have in any way attained eminence, have been during their life- 
time unpopular, chiefly in society with their equals, and to a cer- 
tain extent with others also ; while after their decease, they have 
left such a reputation as to make people claim kindred with them 
falsely, and to induce their country to boast of them, not as though 
they were aliens or wrongdoers, but as her own citizens and as 
men who did her honor. It is this glory which I desire, and in 
pursuit of which I incur such reproaches for my private conduct. 
Yet look at my public conduct, and see whether it will not bear 
comparison with that of any other citizen. I brought together 
the most powerful states in Peloponnesus without any serious 
cost or hazard to you, and made the Lacedaemonians peril their 
all at Mantineia on the fortune of one day : a peril so great, that, 
though victorious, they have not even yet regained their steady 
belief in their own strength." 

« Thus did my youth, and my so-called monstrous folly, find 
suitable words to address the Peloponnesian powers, and earnest- 
ness to give them confidence and obtain their cooperation. Be 
not now, therefore, afraid of this youth of mine : but so long as 
I possess it in full vigor, and so long as Nikias retains his repu- 
tation for good fortune, turn us each to account in our own way."* 

» Thucyd. vi, 16, 17. 

7* 
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Having tlius Tindicated himself personallj, Alkibiad^ w«Bi 
on to deprecate any change of the public resolution already 
taken. The Sicilian cities, he said, were not so formidable as 
was represented. Their population was numerous, indeed, but 
fluctuating, turbulent, often on the move, and without local attach* 
ment No man there considered himself as a permanent resident, 
nor cared to defend the city in which he dwelt ; nor were there 
arms or organization for such a purpose. The native Sikels, 
detesting Syracuse, would willingly lend their aid to her assail- 
ants. As to the Peloponnesians, powerful as they were, they were 
not more desperate enemies now than they had been in former 
•days : i they might invade Attica by land whether the Athenians 
sailed to Sicily or not ; but they could do no mischief by sea, for 
Athens would still have in reserve a navy sufficient to restrain 
them. What valid ground was there, therefore, to evade per- 
forming obligations which Athens had sworn to her Sicilian 
allies ? To be sure, they could bring no heJp to Attica in return ; 
but Athens did not want them on iier own side of the water ; 
she wanted them in Sicily, to pi-event her Sicilian enemies from 
coming over to attack her. She had originally acquired her 
empire by a readiness to interfere wherever she was invited ; nor 
would she have made any progress, if she had been backward or 
prudish in scrutiniTiing such invitations. She could not now set 
limits to the extent of her imperial sway ; she was under a necessity 
not merely to retain her present subjects, but to If^ snares for new 
subjects, on pain of falling into dependence hei'self if she ceased 
to be imperial. Let her then persist in the resolution adopted, and 
strike terror into the Peloponnesians by undertaking this great 
expedition. She would probably conquer all Sicily ; at least she 
would humble Syracuse ; in case even of failure, she could always 
bring back her troops, from her unquestionable superiority at 
sea. The stationary and inactive policy recommended by Nikias 



' Thucyd, vi, 17. Kal vvv ovre nvi?.iriaroL -w fiu?.h)v Uelorrovvjjfftot i{ 
ijfm^ kyevovTo^ eire Kal rfuw ip^tjvrai, etc. 

The construction of uvi^Kicrot here is not certain : yet I cannot think 
that the meaning which Dr. Arnold aud others assign to it is the most .snit- 
able. It nether seems to mean the same as in vii, 4^ and vii, 47 : '* enemies 
beyond onr hojws of beintj able to deal wirh." 
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was not less at Tarianoe with the temper, than with the position, 
of Athens, and would be ruinous to her if pursued. Her mili- 
tary oi^nization v/ould decline, and her energies would be 
wasted in internal rub and conflict, instead of that steady activity 
and acquisition which had become engrafted upon her laws and 
habits, which could not be now renounced, even if bad in itself, 
without speedy destruction.! 

Snch was substantially the reply of Alkibiad^s to Nikias« 
The debate was now completely reopened, so that several speak- 
ers addressed the assembly on both sides ; more, however, decid- 
edly in favor of the expedition than against it. The alarmed 
£gestaeans and Leontines renewed their supplications, appealing, 
to the plighted faith of the city : probably also those Athenians 
who had visited Egcsta, again stood forward to protest against 
what they would call the ungenerous doubts and insinuations of 
Nikias. By all these appeals, after considerable debate, the 
assembly was so powerfully moved, that their determination to 
send the fleet became more intense than ever ; and Nikias, per- 
ceiving that farther direct opposition was useless, altered his 
tactics. He now attempted a manoeuvre, designed indirectly to 
disgust his countrynen with the plan, by enlarging upon its 
dangers and diflficulties, and insisting upon a prodigious force as 
indispensable to surmount them. Nor was he without hopes 
that they might be sufficiently disheartened by such prospective 
hardships, to throw op the scheme altogether. At any rate, if 
they persisted, he himself as commander would thus be enabled 
to execute it with completeness and confidence. 

Accepting the expedition, therefore, as the pronounced fiat of 
the people, he reminded them that the cities which they were 
about to attack, especially Syracuse and Selinus, were powerful, 
populous, free : well prepared in every way with hoplites, horse- 
men, light-armed troops, ships of war, plenty of horses to mount 
their cavalry, and abundant com at home. At best, Athens could 
hope for no other allies in Sicily except Naxus and Katana, 
from their kindred with the Leontines. It was no mere fleet, 
therefore, which could cope with enemies like these on their own 
soil. The fleet indeed must be prodigiously great, for the purpose 

» Thacvd. vi, 16-19. 
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not merely of maritime combat; but of keeping open commimieA- 
tion at sea, and insuring the importation of subsistence. Bat 
there must besides be a large force of hoplites, bowmen, and 
slingers, a large stock of provisions in transports, and, above all, 
an abundant amount of money : for the funds promised by the 
EgestaBans would be found mere empty delusion. The army 
must be not simply a match for the enemy's regular hoplites and 
powerful cavalry, but also independent of foreign aid from the 
first day of their landing.^ If not, in case of the least reverse, 
they would find everywhere nothing but active enemies, withoat 
a single friend. <' I know (he concluded) that there are many 
Clangers against which we must take precaution, and many more 
in which we must trust to good fortune, serious as it is for mere 
men to do so. But I choose to leave as little as possible in the 
power of fortune, and to have in hand all means of reasonaUe 
security at the time when I leave Athens. Looking merely to 
the interests of the commonwealth, this is the most assured course ; 
while to us who are to form the armament, it is indispensable for 
preservation. If any man thinks differently, I resign to him the 
command." ^ 

The effect of this second speech of Nikias on the assembly, 
coming as it did after a long and contentious debate, was much 
greater than that which had been produced by his first. But** 
it was an effect totally opposite to that which he himself bad 
anticipated and intended. Far from being discouraged or alien- 
ated from the expedition by those impediments which he had stu* 
diously magnified, the people only attached themselves to it with 
yet greater obstinacy. The difficulties which stood in the way of 
Sicilian conquest served but to endear it to them the more, call- 
ing forth increased ardor and eagerness for personal exertion in 
the cause. The people not only accepted, without hesitation or 
deduction, the estimate which Nikias had laid before them of 

» Thucyd. vi, 22. 

' Thucyd. vi, 23. 57rep kyd <po(iovfievoCy koI eldd^ noXXH fikv iiiiaq Seov 
Qov'kevaaa'&ai^ etl di nTieiu evrvxyaaL {xaXsTrbv dt uv&pCi'irovg 6v- 
Tflf), 5ti kXdxLGTa ry tvxv irapadovg kfxavrhv (SoiXofiai ^<c7r^«v, irapaffKsvy 
dh Aird T&v eUoTiw Aa^aXr^c ^KirXevaai. Tat)ra ydp ry re ^findoiff iroXei 
QefiaioTara ^fyovftai, Koi rifuv role ffTparevtrofiivoic tTurripia ' el de ly &Xhac 
ioKelj nctpiiffu aivi^ ri^v upx^. 
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risk and eoBi, bot warmly extolled Ms fruikness not less than his 
sagacity, as the only means of ftiaking success certain. They 
were ready to grant without reserve everything which he asked, 
with an enthusiasm and unanimity snch as was rarely seen to 
reign in an Athenian assembly. In fiact, the second speech of 
Nikias had brought the two dissentient veins of the assembly 
into a confluence and harmony, all the more welcome because 
unexpected. While his partisans seconded it as the best way of 
neutralizing the popular madness, his opponents — AUdbiad^ 
the Egestssans, and the Leontines — cau^t at it with acclama- 
tion, as realizing more than they had hoped for, and more than 
they could ever have ventured to propose. If Alkibiad^ had 
demanded an armament on so vast a scale, the peofde would 
have turned a deaf ear. But such was their respect for Nikias 
— on the united grounds of prudence, good fortune, piety, and 
favor with the gods — that his opposition to their favorite scheme 
had really made them uneasy; and when he made the same 
demand, they were delighted to purchase his concurrence by 
adopting all such conditions as he imposed.^ 

It was thus that Nikias, quite contrary to his own purpose, not 
only imparted to the enterprise a gigantic magnitude which its 
projectors had never contemplated, but threw into it the whole 
soi^l of Athens, and roused a burst of ardor beyond all former 
example. Every man present, old as well as young, rich and 
poor, of all classes and professions, was eager to put down his 
name for personal service. Some were tempted by the love of 
gain, others by .the curiosity of seeing so distant a region, others 
again by the pride and supposed safety of enlisting in so irre- 
sistible an armament. So overpowering was the popular voice 
in calling for the execution of the scheme, that the small minor- 
ity who retained their objections were afraid to hold up their 
hands, for fear of incurring the suspicion of want of patriot- 
ism. When the excitement had somewhat subsided, an orator 
named Demostratus, coming forward as spokesman of this sen- 
timent, ui^ed Nikias to declare at once, without farther evasion, 
what force he required from the people. Disappointed as Nikias 
was, yet being leil without any alternative, he sadly responded 
to the appeal ; saying, that he would take farther counsel with 

' PIntarch. Compare Nikias and Crassus, c, 3. 
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hiB ooUeagaes, but that speaking on his first impression, he tfamiglit 
the triremes required must iie^iot less than one hundred, nor th« 
hoplites less than five thousand, Athenians and allies together. 
There must farther be a proportional equipment of other forces 
and accompaniments, especiailj Kretan bowmen and slingers. 
Enormous as this requisition was, the vote of the people not only 
sanctioned it without delay, but even went beyond it. They 
conferred upon the generals full power to fix both the numbers 
of the armament and every other matter relating to the expedi- 
tion, just as they might think beft for the interest of Athens. 

Pursuant to this momentous resolution, the enrolment and 
preparation of the forces was immediately begun. Messages were 
sent to summon sufficient triremes from the nautical allies, as 
well as to invite hoplites from Argos and Mantineia, and to hire 
bowmen and slingers elsewhere. For three months, the generals 
were busily engaged in this proceeding, while the city was in a 
state of alertness and bustle, fatally interrupted, however, by an 
incident which I shall recount iu the next chapter. 

Considering the prodigious consequences which turned on the 
expedition of Athens against Sicily, it is worth while to bestow a 
few reflections on the preliminary proceedings of the Athenian 
people. Those who are accustomed to impute all the misfor- 
tunes of Athens to the hurry, passion, and ignorance of democ- 
racy, will not find the charge borne out by the facts which we 
have been just considering. The supplicatimis of Egestssans and 
Leontines, forwarded to Athens about the spring or summer of 
416 B.C., undei^o careful and repeated discussion in the public 
assembly. They at first meet with considerable opposition, but 
the repeated debates gradually kindle both the sympathies and 
the ambition of the people. Still, however, no decisive step is 
taken without more ample and correct information from the spot, 
and special commissioners are sent to Egesta for the purpose. 
These men bring back a decisive report, triumphantly certifying 
all that the Egestseans had promised : nor can we at all wonder 
that the people never suspected the deep-laid fraud whereby their 
commissioners had been duped. 

Upon the result of that mission to Egesta, the two parties for 
and against the projected expeditimi had evidently joined issue: 
and when the commissioners returned, bearing testimony so de- 
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drive in fiivor of tbe former, the party thus Btrengtbened thoogbt 
itself warrajited in calling for a decisicm immediately, after all 
the previous debates. Nevertheless, the measure still had to 
surmount the renewed and hearty opposition of Nikias, before it 
became finally ratified. It was this long and frequent debate, 
with opposition often repeated but always outreasoned, which 
working gradually deeper and deeper conviction in the minds of 
the people, brought them all into hearty unanimity to support it, 
and made them cling to it with that tenacity which the coming 
chapters will demonstrate. In lo far as the expedition was an 
error, it certainly was not error arising either from hurry, or want 
of discussion, or want of inquiry. Never in Grecian history 
was any measure more carefully weighed beforehand, or more 
deliberately and unanimously resolved. 

The position of Nikias in reference to the measure is remark* 
able. As a dissuasive and warning counsellor, he took a right 
view of it ; but in that capacity he could not carry the people 
along with him. Tet such was their steady esteem for him per- 
sonally, and their reluctance to proceed in the enterprise without 
him, that they eagerly embraced any conditions which he thought 
proper to impose. And the conditions which he named had the 
effect of exaggerating the enterprise into such gigantic magnitude 
as no one in Athens had ever contemplated ; thus casting into it 
so prodigious a proportion of the blood of Athens, that its dis- 
comfiture would be equivalent to the ruin of the commonwealth. 
This was the first mischief occasioned by Nikias, when, after 
being forced to relinquish his direct opposition, he resorted to the 
indirect manoeuvre of demanding more than he thought the 
people would be willing to grant. It will be found only the first 
among a sad series of other mistakes, fatal to his country as well 
as to himself. 

Giving to Nikias, however, for the present, full credit for the 
wisdom of his dissuasive counsel and his skepticism about the 
reports from Egesta, we cannot but notice the opposite quality in 
Alkibiad^. His speech- is not merely full of overweening inso* 
lence, as a manifestation of individual character, but of rash and 
ruinous instigations in regard to the foreign policy of his country. 
The ailments whereby he enforces the expedition against Syra- 
cose are indeed more mischievous in their tendency than the ex- 
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pedition itself, for the failure of whicli Alkibia^ is not to be 
held responsible. It might have succeeded in its special object, 
had it been properly conducted ; but even if it had succeeded, 
the remark of Nikias is not the less just, that Athens was aiming 
at an unmeasured breadth of empire, which it would be altogether 
impossible for her to preserve. When we recollect the- true 
political wisdom with which Perikles had advised his country- 
men to maintain strenuously their existing empire, but by no 
means to grasp at any new acquisitions while they had powerful 
enemies in Peloponnesus, we shall appreciate by contrast the 
feverish system of never-ending aggression inculcated by Alkibi- 
ades, and the destructive principles which he lays down, that 
Athens must forever be engaged in new conquests, on pain of 
forfeiting her existing empire and tearing herself to pieces by 
internal discord. Even granting the necessity for Athens to em- 
ploy her military and naval force, as Nikias had truly observed, 
Amphipolis and the revolted subjects in Thrace were still unsub- 
dued ; and the first employment of Athenian force ought to be 
directed against them, instead of being wasted in distant hazards 
and treacherous novelties, creating for Athens a position in which 
she could never permanently maintain herseUl The parallel 
which Alkibiades draws, between the enterprising spirit whereby 
the Athenian empire had been first acquired, and the und^ined 
speculations which he was himself recommending, is altogether 
fallacious. The Athenian empire took its rise from Athenian 
enterprise, working in concert with a serious alarm and necessity 
on the part of all the Grecian cities in or round the j3Dgean sea. 
Athens rendered an essential service by keeping off the Persians, 
and preserving that sea in a better condition than it had ever 
been in before : her empire had begun by being a voluntary con- 
federacy, and had only passed by degrees into constraint ; while 
the local situation of all her subjects was sufficiently near to be 
within the reach of her controlling navy. Her new career of 
aggression in Sicily, was in all these respects different. Nor is 
it less surprising to find Alkibiades asserting that the multiplica- 
tion of subjects in that distant island, employing a large portion 
of the Athenian naval force to watch them, would impart new 
stability to the preexisting Athenian empire ; to read the terms 
in which he makes light of enemies both in Peloponnesus and in 
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Hidly, the Sicilian war being a new enterprise hardly less in 
magnitude and hazard than the Peloponnesian,i and to notice the 
credit which he claims to himself for his operations in Pelopon- 
nesus and the battle of Mantineia,^ although it had ended in com- 
plete failure ; restoring th§ ascendency of Sparta to the maxi- 
mum at which it had stood before the events of Sphakteria. 
There is in fact no speech in Thucydides so replete with rash, 
misguiding, and fallacious counsels, as this harangue of Alki- 
biad^s. 

As a man of action, Alkibiades was always brave, vigorous, 
and full of resource ; as a politician and adviser, he was espe- 
cially mischievous to his country, because he addressed himself 
exactly to their weak point, and exaggerated their sanguine and 
enterprising temper into a temerity which overlooked all perma- 
nent calculation. The Athenians had now contracted the belief 
that they, as lords of the sea, were entitled to dominion and 
receipt of tribute from all islands ; a belief which they had not 
only acted upon, but openly professed, in their attack upon Melos 
during the preceding autumn. As Sicily was an island, it seemed 
to fall naturally under this category of subjects ; nor ought we to 
wonder, amidst the inaccurate geographical data current in that 
day, that they were ignorant how much larger Sicily was 3 than 
the largest island in the -3Egean. Yet they seem to have been 
aware that it was a prodigious conquest to struggle for ; as we 
may judge from the fact, that the object was one kept back rather 
than openly avowed, and that they acceded to all the immense 
preparations demanded by Nikias.^ Moreover, we shall see 
presently, that even the armament which was despatched had 
conceived nothing beyond vague and hesitating ideas of some- 
thing great to be achieved in Sicily. But if the Athenian public 

* Thucyd. ri, 1. ov iroXXCt tlvi {jnoSeioTepov iroXe/iov^ etc. : compare vii, 28. 

* Compare Plutarch, Prflecept. Reipubl. Grerend. p. 804. 
» Thucyd. v, 99 ; vi, 1-6. 

* Thncyd. vi, 6. k^iifievoi fiev ry ukrf&earaTy irptx^ei, r^f Traen/f (Stce- 
Aiof ) (ip^eiv, porji^eiv 6e afia evnpencjg fiovXofievoi role iavrCw ^yyeveai Ktit 
Tolg irpoayeyevfjfievoig ^vfifiuxotc. 

Even in the speech of Alkibiades, the conquest of Sicily is only once 
alluded to, and that indirectly, rather as a favorable possibility, than as a 
result to be counted upon. 

VOL. VII. Hoc. 
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were i^b and ignorant, in oontemplating tfae conquest of Sicilj, 
much more extravagant were the views of Alkibiades, who looked 
even beyond Sicily to the conquest of Carthage and her empire. 
Nor was it merely ambition which he desired to gratify ; he was 
not less eager for the immense private gains which would be con- 
sequent upon success, in order to supply those deficiencies which 
his profligate expenditure had occasioned.! 

When we recollect how loudly the charges have been preferred 
against Eleon, of presumption, of rash policy, and of selfish mo- 
tive, in reference to Sphakteria, to the prosecution of the war 
generally, and to Amphipolis; and when we compare these pro- 
ceedings with the conduct of Alkibiades as here described, we 
shall see how much more forcibly such charges attach to the 
latter than the former. It will be seen before this volume is 
finished, that the vices of Alkibiades, and the defects of Nikias, 
were the cause of far greater ruin to Athens than either Eleon 
or Hyperbolus, even if we regard the two latter with the eyes 
of their worst enemies. 



' Thucyd. vi, 15. Kal fiaXuTra (TTpaTijyyacu, re knv&v^v kcU k^iril^inv 
^iKeXiav re 61* avrov Kal Kapxv^ova Ti.rpftea'&ai^ Kal rd idia afia eirvxfioa^ 
XpVfiaat re Kal 66^y o)(j>e2,7f(T€iv. "Qv ycLp iv a^idfiari inep tuv aaruv, rate 
kiri^v/iiatg fietCoutv ij Karcl t^v iirdpxovodif oiaiav kxpJJTo ig re Tctg imrorpO' 
^iag Kol T(lg aXXag dandvag^ etc. 

Compare vi, 90. Plutarch (Alkib. c. 19 ; Nikias, c. 12). Plutarch some- 
times speaks as if, not Alkibiades alone (or at least in conjunction with a 
few partisans), but the Athenians generally, set out with an expectation of 
conquering Carthage as well as Sicily. In the speech which Alkibiades 
made at Sparta after his banishment (Thucyd. vi, 90), he does indeed stato 
this as the general purpose of the expedition. But it seems plain that he 
is here describing, to his countrymen generally, plans which were only fer- 
menting in his own brain, as we may discern from a careful perusal of the 
first twenty chapters of the sixth book of Thucydides. 

In the inaccurate Oratio de Pace ascribed to Andokides (sect 30), it is 
alleged that the Syracusans sent an embassy to Athens, a little before this 
expedition, entreating to be admitted as allies of the Athenians, and affirm- 
ing that Syiacose would be a more valuable ally to Athens than Kgesta or 
Katana. This statement is wholly untrue. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

FROM THE BESOLUTION 6F THE ATHENIANS TO ATTACK SYRA- 
CUSE, DOWN TO THE FIRST WINTER AFTER THEIR ARRIVAL IN 
SICILY. 

For the two or three months immediately succeeding the final 
resolution taken by the Athenians to invade Sicily, described in 
the last chapter, the whole city was elate and bustling with prep- 
aration. I have already mentioned that this resolution, though 
long opposed by Nikias with a considerable minority, had at last 
been adopted — chiefly through the unforeseen working of that 
which he intended as a counter-manoeuvre — with a degree of 
enthusiasm and unanimity, and upon an enlarged scale, which 
surpassed all the anticipations of its promoters. The prophets, 
circulators of oracles, and other accredited religious advisers, 
announced generally the favorable dispositions of the gods, and 
promised a triumphant result.* All classes in the city, rich and 
poor, — cultivators, traders, and seamen, old and young, all em- 
braced the project with ardor ; as requiring a great effort, yet 
promising unparalleled results, both of public aggrandizement 
and individual gain. Each man was anxious to put down his 
own name for personal service ; so that the three generals, Nik- 
ias, Alkibiades, and Lamachus, when they proceeded to make 
their selection of hoplites, instead of being forced to employ 
constraint and incur ill-will, as happened when an expedition 
was unpopular, had only to choose the fittest among a throng of 
eager volunteers. Every man provided* himself with his best 
arms and with bodily accoutrements, useful as well as ostentatious, 
for a long voyage and for the exigencies of a varied land-and- 
fiea-service. Among the trierarchs, or rich citizens, who under- 
took each in his turn the duty of commanding a ship of war, the 
competition was yet stronger. Each of them accounted it an 
honor to be named, and vied with his comrades to exhibit his 
ship in the most finished state of equipment. The state, indeed, 

» Thucyd. viii, 1. 
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furnished both the trireme with its essential tackle and oars, and 
the regular pay for the crew ; but the trierarch, even in ordinary 
cases, usually incurred various expenses besides, to make the 
equipment complete and to keep the crew together. Such ad- 
ditional outlay, neither exacted nor defined by law, but only by 
custom and general opinion, was different in every individual 
case, according to temper and circumstances. But on the present 
occasion, zeal and forwardness were universal : each trierarch 
tried to procure for his own ship the best crew, by offers of ad- 
ditional reward to all, but especially to the thranitae or rowers 
on the highest of the three tiers :^ and it seems that the seamen 
were not appointed specially to one ship, but were at liberty to 
accept these offers, and to serve in any ship they preferred. 
Each trierarch spent more than had ever been known before in 
pay, outfit, provision, and even external decoration of his vessel. 
Besides the best crews which Athens herself could furnish, picked 
seamen were also required from subject-allies, and were bid for 
in the same way by the trierarchs.^ 

Such efforts were much facilitated by the fact, that ^\e years 
had now elapsed since the Peace of Nikias, without any consider- 
able warlike operations. While the treasury had become re- 
plenished with fresh accumulations,^ and the triremes increased 

* Thucydyi, 31. ktrii^opag re irpbc t^ ^i^ dijfioaiov fii(T^(f> SlSovtcov rolg 
•^pavLTaig TU)v vavTuv koI ralg vwijpeataLgj kqI ruXka ffTjfieioic Kat 
KaraffKevalc Tro^vTeXeui ;jfp77ffa/zei;6)v, etc. 

Dobree and Dr. Arnold explain iiTTjpeaiaic to mean the petty officers^ such 
as KvPepv^TTjc, KzXevaTT)^^ etc. GoUer and Poppo construe it to mean " the 
servants of the sailors." Neither of the two seems to me satisfactory. I think 
the word means " to the crews generally ;" the word iirnpeaia being a per- 
fectly general word comprising all who received pay in the ship. All the 
examples produced in the notes of the commentators testify this meaning, 
which also occurs in the text itself two lines before. To construe ral^ 
iitripeaiatg as meaning "the crews generally, or the remaining crews, 
along with the thranitae," is doubtless more or less awkward. But it 
departs less from ordinary construction than either of the two senses which 
the commentators propose. 

' Thucyd. vii, 13. ol ^evoi, ol fiev avayKaarol ku^avreg^ etc. 

• Thucyd. vi, 26. I do not trust the statement given in ^schinSs De 
Fals. Legat. c. 54, p. 302, and in Andokid^s, De Pace, sect. 8, that seven 
thousand talents were laid by as an accumulated treasure in the acropolis 
during the Peace of Nikias, and that four hundred triremes, or three han- 
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IB number, the military population, reinforced hj additional 
numbers of youth, had forgotten both the hardships of the war 
and the pressure of epidemic disease. Hence the fleet now got 
tc^ether, while it surpassed in number all previous armaments of 
Athens, except a single one in the second year of the previous 
war under Perikles, was incomparably superior even to that, and 
still more superior to all the rest, in the other ingredients of 
force, material as well as moral ; in picked men, universal ardor, 
ships as well as arms in the best condition, and accessories of 
every kind in abundance. Such was the confidence of success, 
that many Athenians went prepared for trade as well as for 
combat ; so that the private stock thus added to the public outfit, 
and to the sums placed in the hands of the generals, constituted 
an unparalleled aggregate of wealth. Much of this was visible 
to the eye, contributing to heighten that general excitement of , 
Athenian imagination which pervaded the whole city while the 
preparations were going forward : a mingled feeling of private 
sympathy and patriotism, — a dash of uneasiness from reflection 
on the distant and unknown region wherein the fleet was to act, 
— yet an elate confidence in Athenian force, such as had never 
before been entertained.' We hear of Sokrates the philosopher, 

dred triremes, were newly built. The numerous historical inaccuracies in 
those orations, concerning the facts prior to 400 B.C., are such as to deprive 
them of all authority, except where they are confirmed by other testimony ; 
even if we admitted the oration ascribed to Andokides as genuine, which in 
all probability it is not. 

But there exists an interesting Inscription which proves that the sum of 
three thousand talents at least must have been laid by, during the interval 
between the conclusion of the Peace of Nikias and the Sicilian Expedition, 
in the acropolis ; and that over and above this accumulated fund, the state 
was in condition to discharge, out of the current receipts, various sums 
which it had borrowed during the previous war from the treasury of various 
temples, and seems to have had besides a surplus for docks and fortifica- 
tions. The Inscription above named records the vote passed for discharg- 
ing these debts, and for securing the sums so paid in the opisthodomus, or 
back-chamber, of the Parthenon, for account of those gods to whom they 
respectively belonged. See Bocckh's Corp. Iijscr. part ii, Inscr. Att. No. 76, 
p. 117 ; also the Staats-haushaltung der Athener of the same author, voL 
ii, p. 198. This Inscription belongs unquestionably to one of the years 
between 421-415 B.C., to which year we cannot say. 

> Thucyd. vi, 31 ; Diodor. xiii, 2, 3. 
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and Meton the astronomer, as forming exceptions to this uni- 
versal tone of sanguine anticipation : the familiar genius which 
constantly waited upon the philosopher is supposed to have fore- 
warned him of the result. Nor is it impossible that he may 
have been averse to the expedition, though the fact is less fully 
certified than we could wish. Amidst a general predominance of 
the various favorable religious signs and prophecies, there were 
also some unfavorable. Usually, on all public matters of risk or 
gravity, there were prophets who gave assurances in opposite 
ways : those which turned out right were treasured up : the rest 
were at once forgotten, or never long remembered.^ 

After between two and three months of active preparations, 
the expedition was almost ready to start, when an event happened 
which fatally poisoned the prevalent cheerfulness of the city. 
.This was the mutilation of the Hermae, one of the most extraor- 
dinary events in all Grecian history. 

These Hermae, or half-statues of the god Hermes, were blocks 
of marble about the height of the human figure. The upper 
part was cut into a head, face, neck, and bust ; the lower part was 
left as a quadrangular pillar, broad at the base, without arms, 
body, or legs, but with the significant mark of the male sex in 
front They were distributed in great numbers throughout 
Athens, and always in the most conspicuoas situations ; standing 
beside the outer doors of private houses as well as of temples, 
near the most frequented porticos, at the intersection of cross 
ways, in the public agora. They were thus present to the eye 
of every Athenian in all his acts of intercommunion, either for 
business or pleasure, with his fellow-citizens. The religious 
feelings of the Greeks considered the god to be planted or dom- 
iciliated where his statue stood,^ so that the companionship, 



'Plutarch (Nikias, c. 12, 13; Alkibiad. c. 17). Immediately after the 
catastrophe at Syracuse, the Athenians were very angry with those prophets 
"^vho had promised them success (Thucyd. viii, 1). 

* Cicero, Legg. ii, 11. " Melius Graeci atque nostri ; qui, ut augerent pie- 
tatem in Deos, easdem illos urbes, quas nos, incdere voluerunt." 

How much the Grecian mind was penetrated with the idea of the god aa 
an actual inhabitant of the town, may be seen illustrated in the Oration of 
Lysias, cent. Andokid. sects. 15-46: compare Herodotus, ▼, 67 j a striking 
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sjinpathy, and guardianship of Hermes became associated with 
most of the manifestations of conjunct life at Athens, — political, 
social, commercial, or gymnastic Moreover, the quadrangular 
fashion of these statues, employed occasionally for other gods 
besides Hermes, was a most ancient relic handed down from the 
primitive rudeness of Pelasgian workmanship and was popular 
in Arcadia as well as peculiarly frequent in Athens J 

About the end of May, 415 B.C., in the course of one and the 
same night, all these Hermae, one of the most peculiar marks of 
the city, were mutilated by unknown hands. Their characteristic 
features were knocked off or levelled, so that nothing was left 
except a mass of stone with no resemblance to humanity or deity. 
All were thus dealt with in the same way, save and except very 
few : nay, Andokides affirms, and I incline to believe him^ that 
there was but one which escaped unharmed.^ 

It is of course impossible for any one to Sympathize fully with 
the feelings of a religion not his own : indeed, the sentiment with 



story, as illastrated in this History, vol. iii, ch. ix, p. 34 ; also Xenophon, 
Hellen. vi, 4-7 ; lavy, xxxviii, 43. 

In an Inscription in Boeckh's Corp. Insc. (part ii, No. 190, p. 320) a list 
of the names of Prytaneis, appears, at the head of which list figures the 
name of AthenS Polias. , 

' Pansanias, i, 24, 3 ; iv, 33, 4 ; viii, 31,4; viii, 48, 4 ; viii, 41 , 4 ; Plutarch, An 
Seni sit Gerenda Respubl. ad finem; Aristophan. Plut. 1153, and Schol.: 
compare O. Miiller, Archaologie der Knnst, sect. 67 ; E. F. Hermann, Got- 
tesdienstl. Alterth. der Griechen, sect. 15; Gorhard, De Religione Herma- 
mm. Berlin, 1845. 

* Thucyd. id, 27. baoi 'Epfial ^aav M^lfivoi h ry iroXei rg ^A^rjvatuv .... 
ut^ vvktI ol nXeloTot irepieKoirriaav rd TrpocTDira, 

Andokidls (De Myst. sect. 63) expressly states that only a single one was 
Bpwwd — ico2 Sia ravra 6 'Epfif^g bv bpare Travref, 6 izap^ t^v irarp^av oUiav 
T^ ^fieripaVf oi irepieKoTrrj^ fjiovoQ tuv 'Epucjv tuv ^Ai^i^vyai. 

Cornelius Nepos (Alkibiad. c.3) and Plutarch (Alkib.c. 13) copy Andok- 
ides : in his life of Nikias (c. 18) the latter uses the expression of Thucyd- 
ides — ol irXelaroi, This expression is noway at variance with Andokides, 
though it stops short of his affirmation. There is great mixture of truth and 
falsehood in the Oration of Andokides ; but I think that he is to be trusted 
as to this point. 

Diodoms (xiii, 2) says that all the Hermse were mutilated, not recogniz- 
ing a single exception. Cornelius Nepos, by a singular inaccuracy, talks 
about the Hemue as having been all throtvn down (dejicerentur). 
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which, in the case of pei'sons of different creeds, each regards the 
strong emotions growing out of causes peculiar to the other, is 
usually one of surprise that such trifles and absurdities can occa- 
sion any serious distress or excitement.^ But if we take that 
reasonable pains, which is incumbent on those who study the 
liistory of Greece, to realize in our minds the religious and 
political associations of the Athenians,^ noled in ancient times 
for their superior piety, as well as for their accuracy and mag- 
nificence about the visible monuments embodying that feeling, — 
we shall in part comprehend the intensity of mingled dismay, 
terror, and wrath, which beset the public mind on the morning 
after this nocturnal sacrilege, alike unforeseen and unparalleled. 
Amidst all the ruin and impoverishment which had been inflicted 
by the Persian invasion of Attica, there was nothing which was 
so profoundly felt or so long remembered as the deliberate burn- 
ing of the statues and temples of the gods.3 If we could imagine 

' It is truly astonishing to read the account given of this mutilation of 
the Hermae, and its consequences, by Wachsrauth, Hellen. Alterthiimer, 
vol. ii, sect. 65, pp. 191-196. While he denounces the Athenian people, for 
their conduct during the subsequent inquiry, in the most unmeasured lan- 
guage, you would suppose that the incident which plunged them into this 
mental distraction, at a moment of ovei-flowing hope and confidence, was a 
mere trifle : so briefly does he pass it over, without taking the smallest 
pains to show in what way it profoundly wounded the religious feeling of 
Athens. 

Biittner (Geschichte der politischen Hetaerieen zu Athen. p. 65), though 
very brief, takes a fairer view than Wachsmuth. 

• Fausanias, i, 17, 1 ; i, 24, 3 ; Harpokration v, *Ep/iai. See Sluiter, Lcc 
tiones Andocideae, cap. 2. 

Especially the uyvLarideg i^Epaweiai {Eurip. Ion. 187) were noted at 
Athens : ceremonial attentions towards the divine persons who protected 
the public streets, a function performed by Apollo Aguieus, as well as by 
Hermes. 

• Herodot. viii, 144; -^schylus, Pers. 810; JEschyl. Agam. 339. The 
wrath for any indignity offfered to the statue of a god or goddess, and impa- 
tience to punish it capitally, is manifested as far back as the ancient epic 
poem of Arktinus : see the argument of the 'Ufov Uepaic in Proclus, and 
Welcker, Griechische Tragodien, SopkoklBsj sect. 21, vol. i, p. 162. Herodo- 
tus cannot explain the indignities offered by Kambyses to the Egyptian 
statues and holy customs upon any other supposition than that of stark 
madness, ifiuvrj fieyaXu^ ; Herod, iii, 37-38. 

TimsBus the Sicilian historian (writing about 320-290 B.C.) represented 
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the excitement of a Spanish or Italiim town, on finding that all 
the images of the Virgin had been defaced during the same 
night, we should have a parallel though a veiy inadequate 
parallel, to what was now felt at Athens, where religious asso* 
ciatioDS and persons were far more intimately aUied with all 
civil acts and with all the proceedings of every-day life ; where. 
Coo, the god and his efficiency were more forcibly localized, as 
well as identified with the presence and keeping of the statue. 
To the Athenians, when they went forth on the following moru' 
ing, each man seeing the divine guardian at his doorway dishon- 
ored and defaced, and each man gradually coming to know that the 
devastation was general, it would seem that the town had become 
as it were godless ; that the streets, the market-place, the porticos, 
were robbed of their divine protectors ; and what was worse still, 
that these protectors, having been grossly insulted, carried away 
with them alienated sentiments, wrathful and vindictive instead 
of tutelary and sympathizing. It was on the protection of the 
gods, that all their political constitution as well as the blessingB 
of civil life depended ; insomuch that the curses of the gods wera 
habitually invoked as sanction and punishment for grave offences, 
political as well as others : i an extension and generalization of 
the feeling still attached to the judicial oath. This was, in the 
minds of the people of Athens, a sincere and literal conviction, 
not simply a form of speech to be pronounced in prayers and 
public harangues, without being ever construed as a reality in 
calculating consequences and determining practical measures* 



the sabseqaent defeat of the Athenians as a divine punishment for the des- 
ecration of the Hermae, inflicted chiefly by the Syracusan Hermokratfis, soa 
of Hermon and descendant of the god Hennes (Timsi Eragm. 103-104, 
ed. Didot; Longinns, de Sublim. iv, 3). 

The etymological thread of connection, between the Hermas and Hep- 
mqkratSs, is strange enough : but what is of importance to remark, is the 
deep-seated belief that such an act must bring after it divine punishment, 
and that the Athenians as a people were collectively responsible, unless 
they could appease the divine displeasure. If this was the view taken by 
the hifitorian Timsus a century and more after the transaction, much more 
keenly was it present to the minds of the Athenians of that day. 

1 Thucyd. vui, 97 ; Plato, Legg. ix, pp. 871 6, 881 d. h tqv vofiov dpa^ etc 
Demosthen. Fals. L^at p. 363, c. 24, p. 404, c 60; Plutarch, Solon, c. 24- 

VOL. VIL 8 
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lA^ccordingly, tlief drew fic^m the inntOflti<m of the Hemue Hm 
inference, not less natural than terrifying, that heavy pahik 
taiidfortane was impending over the city, and that the political 
ix>nstitntion to which they were attached was in imminent dimgar 
bf being subverted.^^ 

* Saeh was the mysterious incident which broke in upon the 
ieager and* bustling movement of Athens, a few days before the 
Sicilian expedition was in condition for starting. In reference to 
"tJiat expedition it was taken to heart as a most depressing omen.^ 
It would doubtless have been so determined, had it been a m^e 
undesigned accident happening to any venerated religious object, 
just as we are told that similar misgivings were occasioned by 
the occurrence, about this same time, of the melancholy festival 
•of the Adonia, wherein the women loudly bewailed the untimely 
death of Adonis.^ The mutilation of the Hermae, however, was 
^something much more ominous than the worst accident It pro- 
claimed itself as the deliberate act of organized conspirators, not 
'hioonsiderable in number, whose names and final purpose were 

* Dr. ThirlwaQ observes, in reference to the feeling at Athens after the 
mutilation of the Hermae : — 

*' We indeed see so little connection between acts of daring impiety and 
designs against the state, that we can hardly understand how they conld 
hare been associated together as they were in the minds of the Athenians. 
Bat perhaps the difficolty may not without reason have appeared much 
less to the contemporaries of Alcibiad^s, who were rather disposed by their 
views of religion to regard them as inseparable." (Hist. 6r. ch. xxy, v<^ 
iii, p. 394.) 

This remark, like so many others in Dr. ThirlwalVs history, indicates a 
tone of liberality forming a striking contrast with Wachsmuth ; and rare 
indeed among the learned men who have undertaken to depict the democ- 
racy of Athens. It might, however, have been stated far more strongly; 
for an Athenian citizen would have had quite as much difficulty in compre- 
hending our disjunction of the two ideas, as we have in comprehending his 
asaodation of the two. 

• Thucyd. vi, 27. Kdi rb irpayfia fiei^ovtjc ^^fjt(3avnv' tov re y^ iKW?^ 
olovbc idoKet elvaij Kal kirl ^vva/ioal^ &fm veurepov irpayfiaruv ttctl d^ftov 
KaraXO<T€(j^ yeyev^tr&at. 

Cornelius Kepos, Alcibiad. c. 3. ** Hoc quum apparerct non sine magnlL 
mnltorum oonsensione esse factam," etc. * 

•Plutarch, Alkibiad. c 18 ; Pherekratfis, Fr. Inc. 84, ed. Meineke j Frag. 
m«tt. Comia Gnec. voL ii, p. 858, also p. 1164 ; Aristoph. Rag. Inc. Wa 
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indeed nnknown, bat who bad begun hj CQininitting tacnkgd of 
a character flagrant and anbeard of. For intentional matilatioii 
o£ a public and sacred statue, where the material afforded no 
temptation to plunder, is a case to which we know no parallel ; 
much more mutilation bj wholesale, spread by one band and in 
one night throughout an entire city. Though neither the parties 
concerned, nor their purposes, were ever more than partially 
made out, the concert and conspiracy itself is unquestionable. 

It seems probable, as far as we can form an opinion, that the 
conspirators had two objects, perhaps some of them one and some 
the other : to ruin Alkibiades, to frustrate or delay the expedition* 
How they pursued the former purpose, will be presently seen : 
towards the latter, nothing was ostensibly done, but the position 
of Teukrus, and other metics implicated, renders it more likely 
that they were influenced by sympathies with Corinth and 
Megara,! prompting them to intercept an expedition which was 
supposed to promise great triumphs to Athens, rather than cor- 
rupted by the violent antipathies of intestine politics. Indeed, the 
two objects were intimately connected with each other ; for the 
prosecution of the enterprise, while full of prospective conquest 
to Athens, was yet more pregnant with future power and wealth 
to Alkibiades himself. Such chances would disappear if the ex- 
pedition could be prevented ; nor was it at all impossible that the 
Athenians, under the intense impression of religious terror conse- 
quent on the mutilation of the Hermae, might throw up the scheme 
altogether. Especially Nikias, exquisitely sensitive in his own 

> Plutarch, Alkib. c. 18; Pseudo-Plutarch, Vit. X, Orator, p. 834, who 
professes to quote from Kratippus, an author nearly contemporary. The 
Pseudo-Plutarch, however, asserts, what cannot be true, that the Corin- 
thians employed Leontine and Egestaean agents to destroy the HermsB. 
The Xieontiues and Egestseans were exactly the parties who had greatest 
interest in getting the Sicilian expedition to start : they are the last persons 
whom the Corinthians would have chosen as instruments. The fact is, that 
no foreigners could well have done t'Re deed : it required great familiarity 
with all the buildings, highways, and byways of Athens. 

The Athenian Philochorus (writing about the date 310-280 b.c.) ascribed 
the mutilation of the HermsB to the Corinthians ; if we may believe the 
scholiast on Aristophanes ; who, however, is not very carefdl, since he tells 
118 that Tkucydidis ascribed that act to Alkibiades and his friends *, which is 
not tme (Philochor. Erag. 110, ed. Didot ; Schol. Ari8toph.^Ly8i8tr. lOM). 
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religious conscience, and never hearty in his wish for going, a 
fact perfectly known to the enemy,' would hasten to consult his 
prophets, and might reasonably be expected to renew his opposi- 
tion on the fresh ground offered to him, or at least to clsum delay 
until the offended gods should have been appeased. We may 
judge how much such a proceeding was in the line of his charac- 
ter, and of the Athenian character, when we find him, two years 
afterwards, with the ftiU concurrence of his soldiers, actually 
sacrificing the last opportunity of safe retreat for the half-ruined 
Athenian army in Sicily, and refusing even to allow the proposi- 
tion to be debated, in consequence of an eclipse of the moon ; 
and when we reflect that Spartans and other Greeks frequently 
renounced public designs if an earthquake happened before the 
execution.^ 

But though the chance of setting aside the expedition altogether 
might reasonably enter into the plans of the conspirators, as a 
likely consequence of the intense shock inflicted on the religious 
mind of Athens, and especially of Nikias, this calculation was not 
realized. Probably matters had already proceeded too far even 
for Nikias to recede. Notice had been sent round to all the 
allies ; forces were already on their way to the rendezvous at 
Korkyra ; the Argeian and Mantineian allies were arriving at 
Peiraeus to embark. So much the more eagerly did the conspir- 
ators proceed in the other part of their plan, to work that exag- 
gerated religious terror, which they had themselves artificially 
brought about, for the ruin of Alkibiades. 

Few men in Athens either had or deserved to have a greater 
number of enemies, political as well as private, than Alkibiades ; 
many of them being among the highest citizens, whom he offended 
by his insolence, and whose liturgies and other customary exhi- 
bitions he outshone by his reckless expenditure. His importance 
had been already so much increased, and threatened to be so 
much more increased, by the Sjpilian enterprise, that they no 
longer observed any measures in compassing his ruin. That 
which the mutilators of the Hermae seem to have deliberately 
planned, his other enemies were ready to turn to profit. 

* Thucyd. vi, 34. 

• See Thucyd. v, 45 ; v, 50 ; viii, 5. Xenophon, Hellen. iv, 7, 4. 
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Amidst the moarnfiil dismay spread by the disoovary of so 
unparalleled a sacrilege, it appeared to the Athenian people, — as 
it would have appeared to the ephors at Sparta, or to the rulers 
in every diigarchical city of Greece, — that it was their para- 
mount and imperative duty to detect and punish the authors. So 
long as these latter were walking about unknown and unpunished, 
the temples were defiled by their presence, and the whole city 
was accounted under the displeasure of the gods, who would 
inflict upon it heavy public misfortunes.^ Under this displeasure 
every citizen felt himself comprehended, so that the sense of 
public security as well as of private comfort were alike nnap* 
peased, until the offenders should be discovered and atonement 
made by punishing or expelling them. Large rewards were 
accordingly proclaimed to any person who could give information, 
and even impunity to any accomplice whose confession might lay 
open the plot. Nor did the matter stop here. Once under this 
painful shock of religious and political terror, the Athenians 
became eager talkers and listeners on the subject of other recent 
acts of impiety. Every one was impatient to tell all that he 
knew, and more than he knew, about such incidents ; while to 
exercise any strict criticism upon the truth of such reports, would 
ai^e weakness of faith and want of religious zeal, rendering the 
critic himself a suspected man, ^ metuunt dubitasse videri." To 

' See the remarkable passage in the contemporary pleading of Antiphon 
on a trial for homicide (Orat. ii, Tetralog. 1. 1, 10). 

^AffVfjL^opov 1^* i'liiv karl Tovde fiiapbv Koi uva^'vov ovra eig rd re/ievii tuv 
&euv elaiovra ftiaiveiv rffv Ayveiav airuv hri re rug airilg rpairil^ag iovra 
<rvyKaTa'JTift7r2,uvat rot)f avatriovc ^« y«p tovtuv al re 
h^opiai yiyvovrai dvarvx^tg tf* a/ vpa^etg Ka^iaravTai. 
OiKeiav ovv XP^ ''^'^ Tifimpiav 7iyr)aafievovg,avT(fiTovT(^ThToi)Tov 
aoe^Tjfiara uva&ivTCLg^ Idiav fikv rfiv oi;/z^opav Ko&apav 6h r^v iroXiv Karaff' 
TVffcu. 

Compare Antiphon, De Csede Herodis, sect. 83, and Sophoklds, CEdip. 
Tyrann. 26, 96, 170, as to the miseries which befell a country, so long as 
the person guilty of homicide remained to- pollute the soil, and until he was 
slain or expelled. See also Xenophon, Hiero, iv, 4, and Plato, Legg. x, p. 
885-910, at the beginning and the end of the tenth book. Plato ranks 
{^Pptg) outrage against sacred objects as the highest and most guilty species 
of */3p<f; deserving the severest punishment. He considers that the 
person committing such impiety, unless he be punished or banished, brings 
evil and the anger of the gods upon the whole population. 
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mike out and rigorously yisit all sucli offenders, atid thus to 
dieplaj an earnest zeal for the honor of the gods, was aococmted 
one auxiliarj means of obtaining absolution from them for tiie 
recent outrage. Hence an additional public vote was passed, 
promising rewards and inviting information from all witnesses, — 
citizens, metics, or even slaves, — respecting any previous acts of 
impiety which might have come within their cognizance,^ but at 
the same time providing that informers who gave false deposi- 
tions should be punished capitally .^ 

The Senate of Five Hundred were invested with fell powers 
of action; while Diogn^tus, Peisander, Charikl^s, and others, were 
named commissioners for receiving and prosecuting inquiries, and 
public assemblies were held nearly every day to receive reports.^ 
The first informations received, however, did not relate to the 
grave and recent mutilation of the HermtB, but to analogous inci- 
dents of older date; to certain defacements of other statues, 
accomplished in drunken frolic ; and above all, to ludicrous cer- 
emonies celebrated in various houses,^ by parties of revellers 



* Thucyd. vi, 27. * AndokidSs de Mystedis, sect. 20. 
' Andokid^ de Mysteriis, sects. 14, 15, 36 ; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 18. 

* Those who are disposed to imagine that the violent feelings and pro- 
ceedings at Athens by the mutilation of the HermsB were the conseqnenoe 
of her democratical government, may be reminded of an analogous event ot 
modem times from which we are not yet separated by a century. 

In the year 1766, at Abbeville in France, two young gentlemen of good 
&mily — the Chevalier d'Etallonde and Chevalier de la Barre — were tried, 
convicted, and condemned for having injured a wooden crucifix which stood 
on the bridge of that town : in aggravation of this offence they were charged 
with having sung indecent songs. The evidence to prove these points was 
exceedingly doubtful ; nevertheless, both were condemned to have their 
tongues cut out by the roots, to have their right hands cut off at the church 
gate, then to be tied to a post in the market-place with an iron chain, and 
burnt by a slow fire. This sentence, after being submitted by way of appeal 
to the Parliament of Paris, and by them confirmed, was actually executed 
upon the Chevalier de la Barre — d'Etallonde having escaped — in July, 
1766; with this mitigation, that he was allowed to be decapitated before he 
was burnt ; but at the same time with this aggravation, thai he was put to 
the torture, ordinary and extraordinary, to compel him to disclose hia 
accomplices (Voltaire, Relation de la Mort du Chevalier de la Barre, 
CEuvres, vol. xlii, pp. 361-379, ed. Beuchot : also Voltaire, Le Cii du Sang 
Innocent, vol. xii, p. 133). 
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earicfttoring and diviiIgiBg the Eleosbitii mjBteries. It war 
under this latter head that the first impeachment was prefeiTe d 
against Alkibiad^ 

So fuHj were the preparations of the armament now com* 
plete, that the trireme of Lunachas — who was doubtless more 
diligent about the military details than either of his two cd- 
leagues — was ahready moored in the outer harbor, and the last 
public assembly was held for the departing offioers,i who proba- 
bly laid before their countrymen an imposing account of the 
force assembled, when Pythonikus rose to impeach Alkibiadle. 
*' Athenians," said he, <*you are going to despatch this great 
force and incur all this hazard, at a moment when I am pre* 



I extract from this treatise a passage showing how — as in thismntilation 
of the Herms at Athens — the occurrence of one act of sacrilege turns 
men*s imagination, belief, and talk, to otheis, real or imaginary: — 

^' Tandis qne BeUeval oardissoit s^crdtement cette trame, il arriva mal- 
henrensement que le crucifix de bois, pos^ sur le pont d' Abbeville, tftoit 
endommag^, et Ton soup^onna qne des soldats ivres avoient commis cette 
insolence impie. 

^^Malheureusement Fev^que d* Amiens, ^tant aussi evSque d'Abbeyille, 
donna k cette aventnre une c^^brit^ et nne importance qu^elle ne m^rit<nt 
pas. n fit lancer des monitoires: il vint faire une procession solennelle 
anpres du crucifix ; etonne parla en Abbeville que de sacrileges pendant une 
ann^e entiire. On disoit qu'il se formoit une nouvelle secte qui brisoit lea 
crucifix, qui jettoit par terre toutes les hosties, et les penjoit k coups de 
couteaux. On assuroit qu'ils avoient r^pandu beaucoup de sang. H y ent 
des femmes qui crurent en avoir etd t^moins. On renouvela tons les contes 
calonmienx r^pandues contre les Juifs dans tant de villes de FEarope. 
Yons connoissez, Monsieur, jusqu*^ quel point la populace porte la credn- 
lit^ et le fanatisme, toujours encourage par les moines. 

"La procedure une fois commenc^e, il y eut une foule de d^ations. 
Chacnn disoit ce qu'il avoit vu ou cm voir — ce qu'il avoit entendn on era 
entendre." 

It will be recollected that the sentence on the Chevalier de la Barre was 
passed, not by the people, nor by any popular judicature, but by a limited 
court of professional judges sitting at Abbeville, and afterwards confirmed 
by the Parlement de Paris, the first tribunal of professional judges in 
France. 

* Andokid^ (De Myster. s. 11) marks this time minutely — 'Hv fthf yip 
kKKXriaia rote OTparnyolg rol^ el( liKeTilav^ Nt«tflf Kal AajULXV «<*^ *AX«j9ia(5p, 
Koi, rptfif^e if aTpartjylc ^Stj e^upfiei ij Aafidxov • avcurrag 61 U.v^6viko( h r^ 
6rfiu^ elveVf etc. 
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pned to diaw jaa- tlwt jour general AUdimidte 10 one of tlMr 
pzo&nero of the holy mjsteries, in a private hQuae, Pass a vote 
of impunitj, and I will produce to you forthwith a slave of one 
here present, who, tbou^ hims^f not initiated in the mysteries, 
shall ropeat to you what they are. Deal with me in any way 
you choose, if my statement prove untrue." While Alkibiad^ 
strenuously denied the allegation, the prytanes — senators pre- 
siding over the assembly, according to the order determined by 
lot for that year among the ten tribes — at once made prodama- 
tion for all uninitiated citizens to depart from the assembly, and 
went to fetch the slave — Andromac^us byname — whom Py- 
thonicQS had indicated. On being introduced, Andrmnaehus 
deposed before the assembly that he had been with his master in 
the house of Polytion, when Alkibiades, Nikiades, and Meletus, 
went through the sham celebration of the mysteries ; many other 
persons being present, and especially three other slaves besidea 
himself. We must presume that he verified this affirmation by 
describing what the mysteries were which he had seen, the test 
which Pythonikus had ofiered.^ 

Such was the first direct attack made up<Mi Alkibiades by his 
enemies. Pythonikus, the demagogue Androkl^, and other 
speakers, having put in evidence this irreverent proceeding, — 
probably in substance true, — enlarged upon it with the strongest 
invective, imputed to him many other acts of the like character, 
and even denounced him as cognizant of the recent mutilation 
of the Hermee. All had been done, they said, with a view to 
accomplish his purpose of subverting the democracy, when bereft 
of its divine protectors ; a purpose manifested by the constant 
tenor of his lawless, overbearing, antipopular demeanor. In- 
famous as this calumny was, so far as regarded the mutilation of 
the Herm», — for whatever else Alkibiades may have done, of 
that act he was unquestionably innocent, being the very person 
who had most to lose by it, and whom it ultimately ruined, — 
they calculated upon the reigning excitement to get it accredited, 
and probably to procure his deposition from the command, pre- 
paratory to public trial. But in spite of all the disquietude 
arising from the recent sacrilege, their expectations were de- 

* Andokid. de Myster. s. 1 1-13. 
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loated* The stzamoas desial of AlkiMad^, aided by his t9rj 
peculiar poeitkMi as eommander of the annament, as w^l as by 
the reflectkm that the recent outrage tended rather to spoU hie 
- favorite projects in Sicily, found general credence. The cidaens 
enrolled to senre, manifested strong disposition to stand by him ; 
the alHes finmi Argos and Mantineia were known to hare em« 
braced the sendee chiefly at his instigation ; the people generally 
had become familiar with him as the intended conqueror in 
Bidly, and were loth to be balked of this project From all 
these circumstances, his enemies, finding little disposition to wel- 
come the accusations which they preferred, were compelled to 
postpone them until a more suitable time.i 

But Alkibiad^s saw full well the danger of having such charges 
hanging over his head, and the peculiar advantage which he 
derived from his accidental position at the moment. He im- 
plored the people to investigate the charges at once ; proclaiming 
his anxiety to stand trial and even to suffer death, if found guilty, 

— accepting the command only in case he should be acquitted, 

— and insisting above all things on the mischief to the city, of 
sending him on such an expedition with the charge undecided^ 
as well as <m the hardship to himself, of being aspersed by 
calunmy during his absence, without power of defence. Sodi 
appeals, just and reasonable in themselves, and urged with all the 
vehemence of a man who felt that the question was one of life or 
death to his future prospects, were very near prevailing. His 
enemies could only defeat them by the trick of putting up fre^ 
speakers, less notorious for hostility to Alkibiad^s. These men 
i^ected a tone of candor, deprecated the delay which would be 
occasioned in the departure of the expedition, if he were put 
upon his trial forthwith, and proposed deferring the trial until a 
certain number of days after his return.^ Such was the determi* 

' Thacyd. vi, 29. IsokratSs (Orat xvi, Do Bigis, sects. ?» 8) ropresents 
these proceedings before the departnro for Sidlj, in a very inaocmato 
manner. 

• Thucyd. tI, 29. 01 <J* hc^pol, dedi&rec to re arpurevfia^ ft^ elvwv 6x9* 
ijy ^&ti iytjvi^rfrcu, 6 re dfjfto^ fi^ fui^cuci^Taif ^epairevov 6ri di* ixeivov ol r* 
^Apyeloi ivpeoTpartvov xai ruv Mavnviuv nvef , airerpeirov koI 6ireairev6oy^ 
aAAovf priropai kvievTeg,oli?^yovvvv/ikvwXeivabTdvKaifiifKaTaa' 
Xeiv r^v dyuy^f i^^Svra dk KptveerBcu hf Iffiipatf fnrrait fiovMfUvot he. 

VOL. VII. 8* 12oc 
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Nation ultimately adopted ; the supporters of Alkibiad^ pr^bMy 
not fully appreciating its consequences, and conceiving that the 
speedy departure of the expedition was advisable even for his 
interest, as well as agreeable to their own feelings. And thus 
his enemies, though baffled in their first attempt to bring on hiB 
immediate ruin, carried a postponement which insured to Ihem*^ 
leisure for thoroughly poisoning the public mind against him, 
and choosing their own time for his trial. They took care to 
keep back all farther accusation until he and the aimament had 
departed.' 

1 . 11 . I.I I ■■ ■ ■ ■ M ■ I ■ II. . I I I-, I 

/iei^ovoc SiaPoX^Ci ^ l/ieXXov f)^w abrov iiirovroc wopieiv, furaneftTrrw mq- 
tuo^ivra airdv ayoviaaa^ai. 

Compare Plutarch, Alkib. c. 19. 

* The accoant which Andokides gives of the first accusation against AI- 
kibiadSs by Pythonikus, in the assembly, prior to the departure of the fleet, 
presents the appearance of being substantially correct, and I have followed 
it in the text It is in harmony with the more brief indications of Tha- 
cjdid^s. Bat when Andokidds goes on to say, that " in consequence of 
this information, Polystratus was seized and put to death, while the rest of 
the parties denounced fled, and were condemned to death in their absence," 
(sect. 13,) this cannot be true. Alkibiadfis most certainly did not flee, and 
was not condemned at that time. K Alkibiades was not then tried, neither 
could the other persons have been tried, who were denounced as his accom- 
pUces in the san .e offence. My belief is that this information, having been 
fliBt presented by the enemies of AlkibiadSs before the sailing of the fleet, 
was dropped entirely for that time, both against him and against his ac- 
complices. It was afterwards resumed, when the information of Andokid^ 
himself had satisfied the Athenians on the question of the Hermokopids : 
and the impeachment presented by Thessalus son of Eamon against Alki- 
biades, was founded, in part at least, upon the information presented by 
Andromachus. 

If Polystratus was put to death at all, it could only have been on this 
second bringing forward of the charge, at the time when Alkibiades was 
sent for and refused to come home. But we may well doubt whether ho 
was put to death at that time or on that ground, when we see how insccn- 
ratethe statement of Andokides is as to the consequences of the information 
of Andromachus. He mentions PansBtius as one of those who fled in con- 
sequence of that information, and were condemned in their absence : but 
Panietius appears afterwards, in the very same speech, as not having fled at 
that time (sect«. 13, 52, 67). Harpokration states (v. IloXvorparoc), on tbo 
authority of an oration ascribed to Lysias, that Pdystralns was put to 
death on the charge of having been concerned in the matilatioQ of the 
HermiB. This is quite differ^it from the statement of Andokidfis, and would 
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The speetade of its departure was indeed so imposing, and the 
moment so full of anxious interest, that it banished even the 
recollection of the recent sacrilege. The entire armament was 
not mustered at Athens; for it had been judged expedient to 
order most of the allied contingents to rendezvous at once at 
Korkjra. But the Athenian force alone was astounding to 
behold. There were one hundred triremes, sixty of which were 
in full trim for rapid nautical movement, while the remaining forty 
were employed as transports for the soldiers. There were fiileen 
hundred select citizen hoplites, chosen from the general muster- 
roH, and seven hundred Thetes, or citizens too poor to be included 
in the muster-roll, who served as hoplites on shipboard, — epibataB, 
or marines, — each with a panoply furnished by the state. To 
these must be added, five hundred Argeian and two hundred and 
fifty Mantineian hoplites, paid by Athens and transported on 
board Athenian ships.^ The number of horsemen was so small, 
that aU were conveyed in a single horse transport. But the con- 
dition, the equipment, the pomp both of wealth and forre, visible 
in the armament, was still more impressive than the number. At 
daybreak on the day appointed, when all the ships were ready 
in Peiraeus, for departure, the military force was marched down 
in a body from the city and embarked. They were accompanied 
by nearly the whole population, metics and foreigners as well as 
citizens, so that the appearance was that of a collective emigra- 
tion, like the flight to Salamis sixty-five years before. While the 
crowd of foreigners, brought thither by curiosity, were amazed 
by the grandeur of the spectacle, the citizens accompanying were 
moved by deeper and more stirring anxieties. Their sons, brothers, 
relatives, and friends, were just starting on the longest and largest 
enterprise -which Athens had ever undertaken; against an island 
extensive as well as powerful, known to none of them accurately, 
and into a sea of undefined possibilities ; glory and profit on the 
one side, but hazards of unassignable magnitude on the other. 
At this final parting, ideas of doubt and danger became far more 
painfully present than they had been in any of the preliminary 

lead us to sitppose that Polystratos was one of those against whom Andok- 
idds himself informed. 
* Thucyd. vi, 43 ; vii, 57. 
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dttODsaoas ; and in epxibe of all tbe neaBStiring effiset of tbe anri* 
vailed armameDt before them, the relataves now separatiiig at the 
water^s edge could not banish the dark presentuaent that thej 
were bidding each other farewell for the last time. 

The moment immediately succeeding this farewell — when all 
the soldiers were already on board, and the keleust^ was oa tbe 
point of beginning his chant to put the rowers in motion — was 
pecoliarlj solemn and touching. Silence having been enjdiied 
and obtained by sound of trumpet, both the crews in every Mp 
and the spectators on shore followed the voice of the herald in 
praying to the gods for success, and in singing tbe posan. On 
every deck were seen bowls of wine prepared, out of which the 
officers and the epibata made libations, with goblets of silver and 
gdd. At length the final signal was given, and the whole fleet 
quitted Peineus in single file, displaying the exuberance of their 
yet untried force by a race of speed as far as ^gina.^ Never in 
Grecian history was an invocation more unanimous, emphatic, 
and imposing, addressed to the gods ; never was^he refusing nod 
of Zeus more stem or peremptory. All these details, given by 
Thucydid^, of the triumphant promise which now issued from 
Peirsus, derive a painful interest from their contrast with the 
sad issue which will hereafter be unfolded. 

The fleet made straight for Eorkyra, where the contingents of 
the maritime allies, with the ships for burden and provisions, 
were found assembled. The armament thus complete was passed 
in review, and found to comprise one hundred and thirty-four 
triremes with two Rhodian pentekcmters ; l^ve thousand one hun- 
dred hoplites ; four hundred and eighty bowmen, eighty of them 
Kretan ; seven hundred Ehodian slingers ; and one hundred and 
twenty Megarian exiles serving as light troops. Of vessels of 
burden, in attendance with provisions, muniments of war, bakers, 
masons, and carpenters, etc., the number was not less than five 
hundred ; besides which, there was a considerable number of pri- 
vate trading-ships, following it voluntarily for purposes of profit^ 
Three fast-sailing triremes were despatched in advance to ascer- 
tain which of tbe cities in Italy and Sicily would welcome die 
arrival of the armament ; and especially to give notice at Egesta, 

» Thucyd. vi, 32 ; Diodor. xiii, 3. ^ Thncyd. tI, 44. 
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that the sacoor soHcited wm now on its way, requiring at the 
fitfoe time that the money promised by the Egestnaas should be 
pvodaoed. Haying then distribnted by lot the armament into 
three divisions, one under each of the generals, Nikias, Alkibi*- 
aidds, and Lamachus, they crossed the Ionic gulf from Koityra to 
the lapygian promontory. 

In their progress southward along the coast of Italy to Rhe- 
^moy they met with a very cold reception from the various Gre- 
cian cities. None would receive them within their walls or even 
sell them provisions without The utmost which they would 
grant was, the liberty of taking moorings and of watering; and 
evean thus much was denied to them both at Tarentum and at the 
Epizephyrian Lokri. At Bhe^um, immediately on the Sicilian 
strait, though the town-gate was still kept shut, they were so far 
more hospitably treated, that a market of provisions was furnished 
to them, and they were allowed to encamp in the sacred precinct 
of Artemis, not far from the walls. They here hauled their ships 
ashore and took repose until the return of the three scout^ships 
from Egesta; while the generals entered into negotiation with 
the magistrates and people of Bhegium, endeavoring to induce 
them to aid the armament in reestablishing the dispossessed 
Leontines, who were of common Chalkidian origin with them- 
selves. But the answer returned was discouraging. The Bhe- 
gines would promise nothing more than neutrality, and coopera- 
tion in any course of policy which it might suit the other Italian 
Greeks to adopt Probably they, as well as the other Italian 
Greeks, were astonished and intimidated by the magnitude of the 
newly-arrived force, and desired to leave themselves open latitude 
of conduct for the future, not without mistrust of Athens and her 
affected forwardness for the restoration of the Leontines. To the 
Athenian generals, however, such a negative from Bhegium was 
an unwelcome disappointment ; for that city had been the ally of 
Athens in the last war, and they had calculated on the operation 
of Chalkidic sympathies J 

It was not until after the muster of the Athenians at Korkyra, 
about July 415 B.C., that the Syracusans became thoroughly con- 
vinced both of their approach, and of the extent of their designs 

> Thucyd. vi, 44-46. 
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against Sidly. Intiaiaiion had indeed reached Syracase, from 
Beveral quarters, of the resolution taken by the Athenians in Uie 
^preceding March to assist Egesta and Leontini, and of the prep- 
arations gmng on in consequence. There was, however, a pre- 
vailing indisposition to credit such tidings. Nothing in the state 
of Sicily held out any encouragement to Athenian ambition : the 
Leontines could give no 9id, the Egestaeans very little, and that 
little at the opposite comer of the island ; while the Syracnsans 
considered themselves fully able to cope with any force which 
Athens was likely to send. Some derided the intelligence as 
mere idle rumor; others anticipated, at most, nothing more 
serious than the expedition sent from Athens ten years before^ 
Ko one could imagine the new eagerness and obstinacy with 
which she had just thrown herself into the scheme of Sicilian 
conquest, nor the formidable armament presently about to start. 
Nevertheless, the Syracusan generals thought it their duty to 
make preparations, and strengthen the military condition of the 
Btate.8 • 

Hermokrat^s, however, whose information was more complete, 
judged these preparations insufficient, and took advantage of a 
public assembly — held seemingly about the tinie that the Athe- 
nians were starting from Peiraeus — to impress such conviction 
on his countrymen, as well as to correct their incredulity. He 
pledged his own credit that the reports which had been circulated 
were not merely true, but even less than the full truth ; that the 
Athenians were actually on their way, with an armament on the 
largest scale, and vast designs of conquering all Sicily. While 
he strenuously urged that the city should be put in immediate 



* Thucyd. vi, 32-35. Mr. Mitford observes : " It is not specified by his- 
torians, but the account of Thucydides makes it evident, that there had 
been a revolution in the government of Syracuse, or at least a great change 
in its administration, since the oligarchical Leontines were admitted to the 
rights of Syracusan citizens (ch. xviii, sect, iii, vol. iv, p. 46). The demo- 
cratical party now bore the sway," etc. 

I cannot imagine upon what passage of Thucydides Mr. Mitford founds 
this conjecture, which appears to me pure fancy. He had spoken of the 
government as a democracy before, he continues to speak of it as a democ- 
racy now, in the same unaltered vituperative strain. 

• Thucyd. vi, 41. rd, S^ xal kirifiefxEktifie^a fi^^ etc. 
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condition for repelling a mofit foarmidable iavadion, he deprecated 
all alarm as to the result, and held out the firmest assurances of 
ultimate triumph. The very magnitude of the approaching 
fmt^ would intimidate the Sicilian cities and drive them into 
hearty defensive cooperation with Syracuse. Rarely indeed did 
any large or distant expedition ever succeed in its object, as 
might be seen from the failure of the Persians against Greece, 
by which failure Athens herself had so largely profited. Prep- 
arations, however, both effective and immediate, were indispen- 
sable ; not merely at home, but by means of foreign missions, to 
the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, to the Sikels, and to the Cartha- 
ginians, who had for some time been suspicious of the un- 
measured aggressive designs of Athens, and whose immense 
wealth would now be especially serviceable, and to Lacedaemon 
and Corinth, for the purpose of soliciting aid in Sicily, as well as 
renewed invasion of Attica. So confident did he (Hermokratds) 
feel of their powers of defence, if properly organized, that he 
would eve]\advise the Syracusans with their Sicilian^ allies to 
put to sea at once, with all their naval force and two months' 
provisions, and to sail forthwith to the friendly harbor of Taren- 
tum, from whence they would be able to meet the Athenian 
fleet and prevent it even from crossing the Ionic gulf from Kor- 
kyra. They would thus show that they were not only determined 
on defence, but even forward in coming to blows : the only way 
of taking down the presumption of the Athenians, who now 
speculated upon Syracusan lukewarmness, because they had 
rendered no aid to Sparta when she solicited it at the begin- 
ning of the war. The Syracusans would probably be able to 

* Thucyd. vi, 34. "0 6e fiuXiara ty6 re vo/ii^tj kiriKaipoVy iffteic H iiil 

That " habitual qniescence" which Hermokrat^s here predicates of hi<i 
coontrymen, forms a remarkable contrast with the restless activity, and in- 
termeddling carried even to excess, which Pcrikles and Nikias deprecate in 
the Athenians (Thucyd. i, 144 ; vi, 7). Both of the governments, however, 
were democratical. This serves as a lesson of caution respecting genera] 
predications about aU democracies ] for it is certain that one democracy 
differed in many respects from another. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the attribute here ascribed by Hermokrates to his countrymen was 
really desen-ed, to the extent which his language implies. 
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detor or obstraet the advanee of the expedkkm until winter 
approached : in which case Nikias, the ablest of the three gen* 
erals, who was understood to have undertaken the scheme against 
hifl own oonsenty would probably avail himself of the pretext to 
Tetum.1 

Though these opinions of Hermokratis were espoused farther 
by vario^ other citizens in the assembly, the greater number of 
speakers held an opposite language, and placed little faith in las 
warnings. We have already noticed Hermokrat^ nine years, 
before as envoy of Syracuse and chief adviser at the congress oi 
Qela, — then, as now, watchful to bar the door against Athenian 
interference in Sicily, — then, as now, belongbg to the oligarchi- 
cal party, and of sentiments hostile to the existing democratioai 
constitution ; but brave as well as intelligent in foreign affiurs. 
A warm and even angry debate arose upon his present speech.^ 
Though there was nothing, in the words of Hermokratis himaelfy 
disparaging either to the democracy or to the existing magi»- 
tratSs, yet it would seem that his partisans who spoke after him 
must have taken up a more criminative tone, and must have 
exaggerated that which he characterized as the ^ habitual quies- 
cence" of the Syracusans, into contemptible remissness and 
disorganization undeif those administrators and generals, charao- 
terized as worthless, whom the democracy preferred. Amidst 
the speakers, who, in replying to Hermokrat^ and the others, 
indignantly repelled such insinuations and retorted upon their 
authors, a citizen named Athenagoras was the most distinguished. 
He was at this time the leading democratical politician, and the 
most popular orator, in Syracuse.^ 

» Thucyd.vi, 33-36. 

* Thucyd. vi, 32-^5. tCw ih ZvpaKoaiuv 6 d^fiog kv iroXX^ irpdc uJi^7iovc 
ipidt ^aaVf etc. 

' Thacyd. vi, 35. napeWCtv 6" aifroic ^Ai^vayopac* 6f Sifftov re wpoaranic 
ifv Kot kv rv irapovTi ni^avoyraroc rote iroXh}ic, kXsye roiuSe, etc. 

The position ascribed here to Athenagoras seems to be the same as that 
which is assigned to Eleon at Athens — avifp dtfftayuydc «ar* iKeivov rdv 
Xpovav dv KoX T^ w^i^ei wi^avuraTog, etc. (iv, 21.) 

Neither ^ftov npoaraTtig^ nor StiftayuydCi denotes any express functions, 
or titolar office (see the note of Dr. Arnold), at least in these places. It is 
possible that there may have been some Grecian town constitutions, in 
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^^yerj one^ (said be), except only eowards and bad ddsens, 
must wish that tbe Athenians wotdd be fools enough to eome 
here and pnt themselves into our power. The tales which 700 
have jnst heard are nothing better than fabrications, got np to 
alarm you ; and I wonder at the folly of these alarmists in fancy- 
ing that their machinations are not seen through.^ Yon will be 
too wise to take measure of the future from their reports : yon 
will rather judge from what able men, such as the Athenians, are 
likely to da Be assured that they will never leave behind them 
the Peloponnesians in menacing attitude, to come hither and 
court afresh war not less formidable : indeed, I thibk they account 
themselves lucky that we, with our powerful cities, have never 
come across to attack them. And if they should come, as it is 
pretended, they will find Sicily a more formidable foe 'than 
Peloponnesus : nay, our own city alone will be a match for twice 
the force which they can bnng across. The Athenians, knowing 
all this well enough, will mind their own business, in spite of all 
the fictions which men on this side of the water conjure up, and 
which they have already tried often before, sometimes even worse 
than on the present occasion, in order to terrify you, and get 
themselves nominated to the chief posts.3 One of these days, I 
fear they may even succeed, from our want ^ precautions before- 

which there was an office bearing that title : but this is a point which can- 
not be affirmed. Nor would the words Si/fiov ^poaruTTfc always imply an 
equal degree of power : the person so desi^ated might have more power 
in one town than in another. Thus in Megara (iv, 67) it seems that the 
oligarchical party had recently been banished : the leaders of the popular 
party had become the most influential men in the city. See also iii, 70, 
Feithias at Korkyra. 

* Thucyd. vi, 36-40. I give the substance of what is ascribed to Athe- 
nagoras by Thucydid^s, without binding myself to the words. 

' Thucyd. vi, 36. Toi>s 6' dyykXKovraq rh roiavra teal irspi^fimc ifi&C 
noiovvTiic TTj^ fhf ToTifjtijc oh ^avfid^u^ TTjg 61 d^eaiac^ fl (^ olcvrtu kvArfXoi 
elvai, » 

* Thucyd. vi, 38. *AX^ ravrOi tjonep ly<^ Aiyw, ol re ^A&tfvaloi yiyvwr- 
KOVTtCt T"^ <T<J>€Tepfk airuv, ev ohV 6tl^ ad^ovat^ koX tvdevde uvdpec o^re bvra^ 
ovTs &V yevofievoy ^^oyonoiovaiv. Oi)f iyii oi) vOv irpoToVf &XX,* del hriarafMif 
9TOi Xdyotc ye rotoutde, Kol en tovtuv KOKOvpyorepoiCj ^ ipyoic, fiovXoftevovc 
KOTanT^^avra^ rh it/Aerepov irX^i9o{- airrodc rifc no^eac opx^tv. Kal SiioiKa 
ftevTOt itnnoTe mX^ neipuvre^ koI Karop&oowitv^ etc. 
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haod. Soeh wtrigoas leave bat short m o mqpte of tnmqoaiity to 
our city; thoy condemn it to an intestine discord woise tbaa 
£Mreiga war^ and have sometimes betrayed it even to despoto ancl 
usurpers* Howev^, if you will listen to me, I will tiy and 
prevent anything of this sort at present; by simple persuasioa 
to you, by chastisement to these conspirators, and by watchful 
denunciation of the oligarchical party generally. Let me ask, 
indeed, what is it that you younger nobles covet ? To get into 
command at your early age ? The law forbids you, because you 
are yet incompetent. Or, do you wish not to be under equal laws 
with the many ? But how can you pretend that citizens of the 
same city should not have the same rights ? Some one will tell 
me* that democracy is neither intelligent nor just, and that the 



' Tliucyd. vi, 39. t^^aei Ttg SrfftoKpariav oifre ^erhv ovt^ laov elvai, Toi>^ 
& iXovTog rd. xp^f^^ft *fli iipxeiv apiara j3^An<^rovf. *Ey« 6e ^iffu, irpQra 
fftev, d^fjmv ^v/iirav d)vofiu(r&ai, dXiyctpxiav 6e fiepoi* itreira, ^vXaxag fiev 
ikpioTovf elvai ;tpj7/*drwv Toi>c vXovaiovCt 0ov?ievuai <J' &v 
piTiTiara Toi)c ^vveToi>Ci Kplvai d* av oKOVcravrac apiara T<n>c TroXilovf xal 
Tavra 6/jioiog koI Kara fiipij kqI ^vfiiravra kv drifiOKpaTiq, laofioipelv. 

l>r. Arnold translates tftv^Kac xPW^-'^^'^y " having the care of the public 
parse," as if it were ^vXa/icac tuv drjiioaiuv xpvf*^'''<^v. But it seems to me 
that thfi words cany a larger sense, and refer to the prlrate property of these 
rich men, not to their functions as keepers of what was collected from tax- 
ation or tribute. Looking at a rich man from the point of view of the public, 
he is guardian of his own property until the necessities of the state require 
that he should spend mqre or less of it for the public defence or benefit : in 
the interim, he enjoys it as he pleases, but he will for his own interest take 
care that the property does not perish (compare vi, 9). This is the sctvico 
which he renders, quatenus, rich man, to the state ; he may also serve it In 
other ways, biit that would be by means of his personal qualities ; thus he 
may, for example, be intelligent as well as rich (^vvcrdf as well as Tr^ovcioc), 
and then he may serve the state as counsellor, the second of the two categories 
named by Athenagoras. What that orator is here negativing is, the better 
title and superior fitness of the rich to exercise command, which was the 
claim put forward in their behalf. And he goes on to indicate what is their 
real position and service in a democracy ; that they are to enjoy the revenae, 
and preserve the capital, of their wealth, subject to demands for public 
purposes when necessary, but not to expect command, unless they aro 
personally competent. Properly speaking, that which he here affirms ia 
true of the small lots of property taken in the mass, as well as of the laig«, 
and is one of die grounds of defence of private property against com- 
munism. But the rich man's property is an appreciable item to the stale, 
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ricli are the peraoni best itted to eonmiand. But I aitrm, finti 
that the people are the sam total, and the oligarchy merely a 
fraction ; next, that rich men are the best tmstees of the aggr^ 
gate wealth existing in the community, — intelligent men, tiie 
best oomisellors, — and the multitude, the best qualified for heai^ 
ing and deciding after such advice. In a democracy, these 
functions, <me and all, find their proper place. But oligardiy, 
though imposing on the multitude a full participation in iJl 
hazards, is not content even with an exorbitant share in the 
public advantages, but grasps and monopolizes the whole for 
itself.i This is just what you young and powerful men are 
aiming at, though you wiU never be able to keep it permanently 
in a city such as Sjrracuse. Be taught by me, or at least alter 
your views, and devote yourselves to the public advantage of our 
common city. Desist from practising, by reports such as these, 
upon the belief of men who know you too well to be duped. If 
even there be any truth in what you say, and if the Athenians 
do come, our dty will repel them in a manner worthy of her 
reputation. She will not take you at your word, and choose you 
ocMumanders, in order to put the yoke upon her own neck. She 
will look for herself, construe your communications for what 
they really mean, and, instead of suffering you to talk her out 
of her free government, will take effective precautions for main- 
taining it against you." 

Jmmediately after this vehement speech from Athenagoras, 
one of the strat^gi who presided in the assembly interposed ; 
permitting no one else to speak, and abruptly closing the assem- 
bly, widi these few words : " We generals deprecate this inter- 
change of personal vituperation, and trust that the hearers 
present will not suffer themselves to be biased by it. Let us 
rather take care, in reference to the reports just communicated, 



individnally taken; moreover, he is pexpetiially raising nnjost pretensions 
to political power, so that it becomes necessary to define how mnch he is 
really entitled to. 

' Thucyd. vi, 39. 'OX«yap;(;to Sk r&v fihf kiv6vv<jv rol^ itoTJmI^ fteraSi- 
d«<w, r&v & u^eXtfiiiv oh vr'kEOveKrtl fiovoVj aX^ xdl ^fiirav At^XofUvrf h[et., 
d ^/iuv ol re dvvufievot Kal ol veot irpoi^vftovvTat^aAwara 
i» fuyaXif frilXei Karaoxelv. 
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that we be one and all in a condition to repel the inrader. And 
even should the necessity not arise, there is no harm in strength* 
ening oar public force with horses, arms, and the other muniments 
of war. We generals shall take upon ourselves the care and 
enpervision of these matters, as well as of the missions to neigh- 
boring cities, for procuring information and for other objects. We 
have, indeed, already busied ourselves for the purpose, and we 
shall keep you informed of what we learn." 

The language of Athenagoras, indicating much virulence of 
party feeling, lets us somewhat into the real working of politics 
among the Syracusan democracy. Athenagoras at Syracuse was 
like Kleon at Athens, the popular orator of the city. But he 
was by no means the most influential person, nor had he the 
principal direction of public affairs. Executive and magisterial 
functions belonged chiefly to HermokratSs and his partisans, the 
opponents of Athenagoras. Hermokrates has already appeared 
as taking the lead at the congress of Gela nine years before, and 
will be seen throughout the coming period almost constantly in 
the same position ; while the political rank of Athenagoras is 
more analogous to that which we should call a leader of opposi- 
tion, a function of course suspended under pressing danger, so 
that we hear of him no more. At Athens as at Syracuse, the 
men who got to real power and handled the force and treasures 
of the state, were chiefly of the rich families, often of oligarchi- 
cal sentiments, acquiescing in the democracy as an uncomfortaI;>le 
necessity, and continually open to be solicited by friends or kins- 
men to conspire against it. Their proceedings were^ doubtless 
always liable to the scrutiny, and their persons to the animadver- 
sion, of the public assembly : hence arose the influence of the 
demagogue, such as Athenagoras and Kleon, the bad side of 
whose character is so constantly kept before the readers of Gre- 
cian history. By whatever disparaging epithets such character 
may be surrounded, it is in reality the distinguishing feature of a 
free government under all its forms, whether constitutional 
monarchy or democracy. By the side of the real political actors, 
who hold principal ofiice and wield personal powers, there are 
always abundant censors and critics, — some better, others worse, 
in respect of honesty, candor, wisdom, or rhetoric, — the most 
distinguished of whom acquires considerable importance, though 
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holding a function essentiallj inferior to that of the authorized 
magistrate or general. 

We observe here, that Athenagoras, far from being inclined M 
. pash the city into war, is averse to it, even beyond reasonable 
limit ; and denounces it as the interested policy of the oligarchi- 
cal party. This may show how little it was any constant interest 
or policy on the part of the persons called demagogues, to involve 
their city in unnecessary wars : a charge which has been fre- 
quently advanced against them, because it so happens that Kleon, 
in the first half of the Peloponnesian war, discountenanced the 
propositions of peace between Athens and Sparta. We see by 
the harangue of Athenagoras that the oligarchical party were 
the usual promoters of war : a fact which we should natursJly 
expect, seeing that the rich and great, in most communities, have 
accounted the pursuit of military glory more conformable to their 
dignity than any other career. At Syracuse, the ascendency of 
Hermokrates was much increased by the invasion of the Athe- 
nians, while Athenagoras does not again appear. The latter was 
egregiously mistaken in his anticipations respecting the conduct 
of Athens, though right in his judgment respecting her true 
political interest. But it is very unsafe to assume that nations 
will always pursue their true political interest, where present 
temptations of ambition or vanity intervene. Positive informa- 
tion was in this instance a surer guide than speculations a priori 
founded upon the probable policy of Athens. But that the im-* 
putations advanced by Athenagoras against the oligarchical 
youth, of promoting military organization with a view to their 
own separate interest, were not visionary, may be seen by the 
analogous case of Argos, two or three years before. The 
democracy of Argos, contemplating a more warlike and aggres- 
sive policy, had been persuaded to organize and train the select 
regiment of one thousand hoplites, chosen from the oligarchical 
youth : within three years, this regiment subverted the demo* 
cratical constitutionJ Now the persons, respecting whose de- 
feigns Athenagoras expresses so much apprehension, were exactly 
the class -at Syracuse corresponding to the select thousand at 
Argos. 



' See above, in this volume, chap. Ivi. 
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The political views, proclaimed in this remaskable speecti, are 
deserving of attention, though we cannot fully understand it 
wi^out having before us those speeches to which it replies. Not 
only is democratfcal constitution fordblj contrasted with di- 
garchy, but the separate places which it assigns to wealth, intel« 
ligence, and multitude, are laid down with a distinctness not 
unworthy of Aristotle. 

Even before the debate here adverted to^ the Syracnsan gen^ 
eralB had evidently acted upon views more nearly approaching to 
those of Hennokrat§3 than to those of Athenagoras. Already 
alive to the danger, they were apprized by their scouts when thJe 
Athenian armament was passing from Eorkyra to Bhegium, and 
pushed their preparations with the utmost activity, distributing 
garrisons and sending envoys among their Sikel dependency 
whOe the force within the city was mustered and placed under 
all the conditions of war.i The halt of the Athenians at Bhegi- 
um afforded increased leisure for such equipment That halt was 
prolonged for more than one reason. Jn the first place, Nikaas 
and his colleagues wished to negotiate with the Bhegines, as well 
as to haul ashore and clean their ships : next, they awaited the 
return of the three scout^ships from £gesta : lastly, they had 9B 
yet formed no plan of action in Sicily. 

The ships from £gesta returned with disheartening news. 
Instead of the abundant wealth which had been held forth as 
existing in that town, and upon which the resolutions of the 
Athenians as to Sicilian operations had been mainly grounded, it 
turned out that no more than thirty talents in all could be pro- 
duced. What was yet worse, the elaborate fraud, whereby the 
Egestaeans had duped the commissioners on their first visit, was 
now exposed ; and these commissioners, on returning to Bhegium 
fnmi their second visit, were condemned to the mortification of 
proclaiming their own credulity, visited by severe taunts and 
reproaches from the army. Disappointed in the souree from 
whence they had calculated on obtaining mcmey, — for it appears 
that both Alkibiad^ and Lamachus had sincerely relied on the 
pecuniary resources of Egesta, though Nikias was always mis* 
trustful, — the generals now discussed their plan of action. 

> Thacyd. vi, 45. 
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I^ikiaB — availing himself of the fnradaleiit ooodnet on the 
pari of the £gettiBan allies, sow become palpable — wished to 
oirenmsoribe his range of operations within the rigorous letter of 
the vote which the Athenian assembly had passed. He prc^posed 
to sail at oaoe against Sdiinus ; then, formally to require the 
£gestaMins to provide the means of maintaining the arauunent, or, 
at least, of maintaining those sixty triremes which they them* 
s^ves had solicited. Since this requisition would not be realized, 
he would only tarry long enough to obtain from the Selinnnlines 
some tolerable terms of accommodation with figesta, and then 
return home ; exhibiting, as they sailed along, to all the maritime 
dtiesy this great display of Athenian naval force. And while he 
would be ready to profit by any opportunity which accident might 
present for serving the Leontines or establishing new alliances^ 
he strongly deprecated any prolonged stay in the island for specn* 
lative enterprises, all at the cost of Athens.^ 

Against this scheme Alkibiades protested, as narrow, timid, 
and disgraceful to the prodigious force with which they had been 
intrusted. He proposed to begin by opening negotiations with 
all the other Sicilian Greeks, — especially Messto^ convenient 
both as harbor for their fleet and as base of their military opera- 
tions, — to prevail upon them to cooperate against Syracuse and 
SeliBUS. With the same view, he recommended establishing reUi- 
tions with the Sikels of the interior, in order to detach such of 
them as were subjects of Syracuse, as well as to insure supplies 
of provisions. As soon as it had been thus ascertained what 
extent of foreign aid might be looked tor, he would open direct 
attack forthwith against Syracuse and Selinus ; unless, indeed, the 
former should consent to reestablish Leontini, and the latter to 
oome to terms with £gesta.3 

Lamachus, delivering his opinion last, dissented from both his 
colleagues. He advised, that they should proceed at once, with- 
out any delay, to attack Syracuse, and fight their battle under its 
walls. The Syracusans, he urged, were now in terror and only 
half-prepared for defence. Many of their citisens, and much 

» Thacyd. vi, 47 j Platarch, Nikias, c 14. 

* Thncyd. vi, 48. Oiirof ^dij Xvpaiuwacut KtU Ze^vovvn imxeipelVy ^ 
fi}j ol fiev ^EyeoTtuoi^ ^fiftaiviioiv^ ol de Aeovrivovc iwri KOToiKi^eiv. 
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property, wcHild be fooad still lin^riiig throughoat the nmghbor- 
ing lands, not jet ren»>ved within the walls, and might thus be 
seised £(x the subsistence of their army;i while the deserted 
town and harbor of Megara, very near to Syracuse both by land 
and by sea, might be occupied by the fle^t as a naval station. 
The imposing and intimidating effect of the armament, not less 
than its real efficiency, was now at the maximum, immediately 
after its arrival. If advantage were taken of this first impression 
to strike an instant blow at their principal enemy, the Syracusaas 
would be found destitute of the courage, not less than of the 
means, to resist : but the longer such attack was delayed, the 
more this first impression of dismay would be effaced, giving 
place to a reactionary sentiment of indifference and even con* 
tempt, when the much-dreaded armament was seen to accomplish 
little or nothing. As for the other Sicilian cities, nothing would 
contribute so much to determine their immediate adhesion, 9A 
successful operations against Syracuse.^ 

But Lamachus found no favor with either of the other two^ 
and being thus compelled to choose between the plans of Alkibi- 
adSs and Nikias, gave his support to that of the former, which 
was the mean term of the three. There can be no doubt — as 
far as it is becoming to pronounce respecting that which never 
reached execution — that the plan of Lamachus was far the best 
and most judicious ; at first sight, indeed, the most daring, but 
in^insically the safest, easiest, and speediest, that could be sug- 
gested. For undoubtedly the siege and capture of Syracuse, 
was the one enterprise indispensable towards the promotion of 
Athenian views in Sicily. The sooner that was commenced, the 
more easily it would be accomplished : and its difficulties were in 
many ways aggravated, in no way abated, by those preliminary 
precautions upon which Alkibiades insisted. Anything like 
delay tended fearfully to impair the efficiency, real as well as 
reputed, of an ancient aggressive aimament, and to animate as 
well as to strengthen those who stood on the defen^ve, a point 
on which we shall find painful evidence presently. The advice 
of Lamachus, alike soldier-like and far-sighted, would probably 

' Compare iv, 104, describing the surprise of Amphipoiis by Brasidas. 
"^ Thiicyd. vi, 49. 
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have been approved and executed either by Brasidas or by Da* 
mosthengs ; while the dilatory policy still advocated by Jdkibi* 
ad^, even ailer the suggestion of Lamachus had been started, 
tends to show that if he was superior in military energy to one of 
his colleagues, he was not less inferior to the other. Indeed, 
when we find him talking of besieging Syracuse, tml€$$ the Syra* 
ensans would consent to the reestablishment of Leontitii, it seema 
probable that he had not yet made up his mind peremptorily to 
besiege the city at all ; a fact completely at variance with those 
unbounded hopes of conquest which he is reported as having oon* 
ceived even at Athens. It is possible that he may have thought 
It impolitic to contradict too abruptly the tendencies of Nikias, 
who, anxious as he was chiefly to find some pretext for carrying 
back his troops unharmed, might account the proposition of Lam- 
achus too desperate even to be discussed. Unfortunately, tha 
latter, though the ablest soldier of the three, was a poor man, of 
no political position, and little influence among the hoplites. Had 
he possessed, along with his own straightforward military energy, 
the wealth and family ascendency of either of his colleagues, the 
achievements as well as the fate of this splendid armament would 
have been entirely altered, and the Athenians would have enteored ' 
Syracuse not as prisoners but as conquerors. 

Alkibiades, as soon as his plan had become adopted by 
means of the approval of Lamachus, sailed across the strait in his 
own trireme from Rhegium to Messene. Though admitted per- 
sonally into the city, and allowed to address the public assembly, 
he could not induce them to conclude any alliance, or to admit the 
armament to anything beyond a market of provisions without the 
walls. He accordingly returned back to Rhegium, from whence 
he and one of his cdleagues immediately deparfced with sixty 
triremes for Naxos. The Naxians cordially received the arma- 
ment, which then steered southward along the coast of Sicily to 
Katana. In the latter place the leading men and the general 
sentiment were at this time favorable to Syracuse, so that the 
Athenians, finding admittance refused, were compelled to sail 
farther southward and take their night-station at the mouth of 
the river Terias. On the ensuing day they made sail with their 
ships in single column immediately in front of Syracuse itself 

VOL. VII. d ISoc. 
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whfle an advanced squadron of ten triremes were even despatched 
into (be Great Harbor, south of the town, for the purpose of sur- 
veying on this side the city with its docks and fortifications, and 
for the farther purpose of proclaiming from shipboard by the 
v(Mce of the herald: "The Leontines now in Syracuse are hereby 
invited to come forth without apprehension and join their friends 
and benefactors, the Athenians." After thi» empty display, they 
returned back to Katana.^ 

We may remark that this proceeding was completely at vari- 
ance with the judicious recommendation of Lamachus. It tended 
to familiarize the Syracusans with the sight of the armament 
piece-meal, without any instant action, and thus to abate in their 
minds the terror-striking impression of its first arrival. 

At Katana, Alkibiades personally was admitted into the town, 
and allowed to open his case before the public assembly, as he 
had been at Messene. Accident alone enabled him to carry his 
point, for the general opinion was averse to his propositions. 
While most of the citizens were in the assembly listening to his 
discourse, some Athenian soldiers without, observing a postern- 
gate carelessly guarded, broke it open and showed themselves in 
the market-place. The town was thus in the power of the Athe- 
nians, so that the leading men who were friends of Syracuse 
thought themselves lucky to escape in safety, while the general 
assembly came to a resolution accepting the alliance proposed by 
Alkibiades.3 The whole Athenian armament was now conducted 
from Bhegium to Katana, which was established as head-quarters. 
Intimation was farther received from a party at Kamarina, that 
the city might be induced to join them, if the armament showed 
itself: accordingly, the whole armament proceeded thither, and 
took moorings off the shore, while a herald was sent up to the 
dty. But the Eamarinaeans declined to admit the army, and 
declared that they would abide by the existing treaty ; which 
boond them to receive at any time one single ship, but no more, 
unless they themselves should ask for it. The Athenians were 

' Thncyd. vi, 50. 

* PQlyanus (i, 40, 4) treats this acquisition of Katana as the result, not 
of accident, but of a preconcerted plot. I follow the account as given hj, 
Thucydid^. 
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tl^erefore obliged to return to Katana. Passing by Syracuse 
both going and returning, thej ascertained the falsehood of a re- 
port that the Syracusans were putting a naval force afloat; 
moreover, they landed near the city and ravaged some of the 
neighboring lands. The Syracusan cavalry and light troops soon 
appeared, and a skirmish with trifling loss ensued, before the in- 
vaders retired to their ships,^ the first blood shed in this impor- 
tant struggle, and again at variance with the advice of Lama- 
chus. 

Serious news awaited them on their return to Katana. They 
found the public ceremonial trireme, called the Salaminian, just 
arrived from Athens, the bearer of a formal resolution of the 
assembly, requiring Alkibiades to come home and stand his trial 
for vaiious alleged matters of irrch'gion combined with treason- 
able purposes. A few. other citizens specified by name were 
commanded to come along with him under the same charge ; but 
the trierarch of the Salamiuian was especially directed to serve 
him only with the summons, without any guard or coercion, so 
that he might return home in his own trireme.^ 

This summons, pregnant with momentous results both to 
Athens and to her enemies, arose out of the mutilation of the 
Hermae, described a few pages back, and the inquiries instituted 
into the authorship of that deed, since the departure of the arma- 
ment. The extensive and anxious sympathies connected with so 
large a body of departing citizens, combined with the solemnity 
of the scene itself, had for the moment suspended the alarm 
jcaased by that sacrilege ; but it speedily revived, and the people 
could not rest without finding out by whom the deed had been 
done. Considerable rewards, one thousand and even ten thousand 
drachms, were proclaimed to informers ; of whom others soon 
appeared, in addition to the slave Andromachus, before men- 
tioned. A metic named Teukrus had fled from Athens, immedi- 
ately after the event, to Megara, from whence he sent intimation 
to the senate at Athens tliat he had. himself been a party con- 
cerned in the recent sacrilege concerning the mysteries, as well 
as cognizant of the mutilation of the Hermse, and that, if impu- 
nity were guaranteed to him, he would come back and give full 

' Thucyd. vi, 52. ' Thucyd. vi, 53-61 . 
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information. A vote of the senate was immediately passed to 
invite him. He denounced by name eleven persons as having 
been concerned, jointly with himself, in the mock-celebration of 
the Eleusinian mysteries, and eighteen different persons, himself 
not being one, as the violators of the Hermse. A woman named 
AgaristS, daughter of Alkmaeonides, — these names bespeak her 
great rank and family in the city, — deposed farther that Alki- 
biades, Axiochus, and Adeimantus, had gone through a parody 
of the mysteries in a similar manner, in the house of Charmides. 
And lastly Lydus, slave of a citizen named Pherekles, stated 
that the like scene had been enacted in the house of his master 
in the deme Thdmakus, giving the names of the parties present, 
one of whom — though asleep, and unconscious of what was 
passing — he stated to be Leogoras, the father of Andokides.^ 
Of the parties named in these different depositions, the greater 
number seem to have fled from the city at once ; but all who re- 
mained were put into prison to stand future trial.^ Those inform- 



* Andokidds de Mysteriis, sects. 14, 15, 35. In reference to the deposi- 
tion of Agarist^, Andokidds again includes Alkibiad§s among those who 
fled into banishment in consequence of it. Unless we are to suppose 
another Alkibiades, not the general in Sicily, this statement cannot be trae. 
There was another Alkibiades, of the deme Phegus : but Andokides in 
mentioning him afterwards (sect. 65), specifies his deme. He was cousin 
of Alkibiades, and was in exile at the same time with him (Xenoph. Hellen. 
i, 2, 13). . - 

* Andokides (sects. 13-34) affirms that some of the persons, accused by 
Teukrus as mutilators of the Hermse, were put to death upon his doposi-'" 
tion. But I contest his accuracy on this point. For ThucydidSs recog- 
nizes no one as having been put to death except those against whom An- 
dokides himself informed (see vi, 27, 53, 61). He dwells particularly upon 
the number of persons, and persons of excellent character, imprisoned on 
suspicion ; but he mentions none as having been put to death except those 
against whom AndokidSs gave testimony. He describes it as a gp%at 
harshness, and as an extraordinary proof of the reigning excitement, that 
the Athenians should have detained so many persons upon suspicion, on 
the evidence of informers not entitled to credence. But he would not have 
specified this detention as extraordinary harshness, if the Athenians had 
gone so far as to put individuals to death upon the same evidence. Besides, 
to put these men to death would have defeated their own object, the fuU 
and entire disclosure of the plot and the conspirators. The ignorance in 
which they were of their internal enemies, was among the most agonizing 
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ers received the promised rewards, after some debate as to the 
parties entitled to receive the reward ; for Pjthonikus, the citizen 
who had produced the slave Andromachus, pretended to t^e first 
claim, while Androkles, one of the senators, contended that the 
senate collectively ought to receive i the money ; a strange pre- 
tension, which we do not know how he justified. At last, how- 
ever, at the time of the Panathenaic festival, Andromachus the 
slave received the first reward of ten thousand drachms ; Teu- 
kins the metic, the second reward of one thousand drachms. 

A large number of citizens, many of them of the first consider- 
ation in the city, were thus either lying in prison or had fled into 
exile. But the alarm, the agony, and the suspicion, in the public 
mind, went on increasing rather than diminishing. The infor- 
mation hitherto received had been all partial, and, with the ex- 
ception Cf Agarist^, all the informants had been either slaves or 
metics, not citizens ; while Teukrus, the only one among them 
who had stated anything respecting the mutilation of the Hermae, 
did not profess to be a party concerned, or to know all those who 
were.2 The people had heard only a succession of disclosures, 
all attesting a frequency of irreligious acts, calculated to insult 
and banish the local gods who protected their country and consti- 
tution; all indicating that there were many powerful citizens 
bent on prosecuting such designs, interpreted as treasonable, yet 
none communicating any full or satisfactory idea of the Hermo- 

of all their sentiments ; and to put any prisoner to death until they arrived, 
or believed themselves to have arrived, at the knowledge of the whole, 
would tend so far to bar their own chance of obtaining evidence : 6 Se d^fwc 
6 To>v ^A^ijvaiuv aa^evog Xal3dv, ug (^eroy rb aa<^egf koI Seivdv iroiovfjievoi 
Trporepov el roijg tni^ovXevovTag a^utv toj 7T'ki]-&eL fi^ elaovraiy etc. 

Wachsmuth says (p. 194) : " The bloodthirsty dispositions of the people 
had been excited by the previous murders : the greater the number of vic- 
tims to be slaughtered, the better were the people pleased," etc. This is an 
inaccuracy quite in harmony with the general spirit of his narrative. It is 
contradicted, implicitly, by the very words of ThucydidSs which he trans- 
cribes in his note 108. 

* Andokid. de Mysteriis, sects. 27-28. xal ^AvdpoK^g vnep rrjc ^wXijg, 

• Andokid. de Myster. sect. 36. It seems that Diogndtus, who had been 
commissioner of inquiry at the time when Pythonikus presented the first 
information of the slave Andromachus, was himself among the parties 
denoanced by Teukrus (And. de Mys. sects. 14, 15). 
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kopid plot, of the real conspirators, or of their farther purposes'. 
The enemy was among themselves, yet they knew not where to 
lay hands upon him. Amidst the gloomy terrors, political hlended 
with leligious, which distracted their minds, all the ancient stories 
of the last and worst oppressions of the Peisistratid despots, nine- 
ty-five years before, became again revived, and some new despots, 
they knew hot who, seemed on the point of occupying the acrop- 
olis. To detect the real conspirators, was the only way of pro- 
curing respite from this melancholy paroxysm, for which purpose 
the people were willing to welcome questionable witnesses, and 
to imprison on suspicion citizens of the best character, until the 
truth could be ascertained.' 

The public distraction was aggravated by Peisander and Char- 
ikles, who acted as commissioners of investigation, furious and 
unprincipled politicians,^ at that time professing exaggerated 
attachment to the democratical constitution, though we shall find 
both of them hereafter among the most unscrupulous agents in its 
subversion. These men loudly proclaimed that the facts disclosed 
indicated the band of Hermokopid conspirators to be numerous, 
with an ulterior design of speedily putting down the democracy ; 
and they insisted on pressing their investigations until full discov- 
ery should be attained. And the sentiment of the people, collec- 
tively taken, responded to this stimulus ; though individually, 
every man was so afraid of becoming himself the next victim 
arrested, that when the herald convoked the senate for the purpose 
of receiving informations, the crowd in the market-place straight- 
way dispersed. 

It was amidst such eager thirst for discovery, that a new in- 
former appeared, Diokleides, who professed to communicate some 
material facts connected with the mutilation of the Hermse, affirm- 
ing that the authors of it were three hundred in number. He 
recounted that, on the night on which that incident occurred, he 

* Thucyd. vi, 53-60. oi SoKi/iu^ovTe^ Toi>s fiJjvvTugf uXXa iravrag vkotttoc 
unodexofievoLf did, izovrjpdv av^pCtntnf iriortv nayv xPV^tov^ rdv nokiTov 
^Xkofi^uvovTe^ Karedcvv^ XpriaifAUTepov t^yovfievoi elvat (3aaavioai rd irpdyfia 
Koi eipelv, ^ did, fitjwTov irovtfplav rivet Kal xpV^^^v doKovvra elvai alria&ivTa 
dpikeyKTOv dia^yelv 

<5etvdv irotoiffievoi, el Tot)f hri/SovXevovreic 6^(jv t^ nXtf^et fti^ 

eloovrai * Andokid. de Myst sect. 36. 
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started from Athens to go to the mines of Lanreion ; wherein he 
had a slave working on hire, on whose account he was to receive 
pay. It was full moon, and the night was so bright that he began 
his journey mistaking it for daybreakJ On reaching the propy- 
laeum of the temple of Dionysus, he saw a body of men about 
three hundred in number descending from the Odeon towards 
the public theatre. Being alarmed at this unexpected sight, he 
concealed himself behind a pillar, from whence he had leisure to 
contemplate this body of men, who stood for some time conversing 
together, in groups of fifteen or twenty each, and then dispersed : 
the moon was so bright that he could discern the faces of most of 
them. As soon as they had dispersed, he pursued his walk to 
Laureion, from whence he returned next day, and learned to his 
surprise that during the night the Hermae. had been mutilated; 
also, that commissioners of inquiry had been named, and the 
reward of ten thousand drachms proclaimed for information. 
Impressed at once with the belief that the nocturnal crowd whom 
he had seen were authors of the deed, he happened soon after- 

* Plutarch (Alkib. c. 20) and Diodorus (xiii, 2) assert that this testimony 
was glaringly false, since on the night in question it was new moon, I pre- 
sume, at least, that the remark of Diodorus refers to the deposition of 
DiokleidSs, though he never mentions the name of the latter, and even de- 
scjribes the deposition referred to with many material variations as compared 
with Andokides. Plutarch's observation certainly refers to Diokleidds, 
whose deposition, he says, affirming that he had seen and distinguished the 
persons in question by the light of the moon, on a night when it was new 
moon, shocked all sensible men, but produced no effect upon the blind fury 
of the people. Wachsmuth (Hellenisch. Alterth. vol. ii, ch. viii, p. 194) 
copies this remark from Plutarch. 

I disbelieve altogether the assertion that it was new moon on that night. 
Andokides gives in gi*eat detail the deposition of Diokleides, with a strong 
wish to show that it was false and perfidiously got up. But he nowhere 
mentions the fact that it was new moon on the night in question ; though if 
we read his report and his comments upon the deposition of DiokleidSs, we 
shall see that he never could have omitted such a means of discrediting the 
whole tale, if the fact had been so { Andokid. de Myster. sects. 37-43). Be- 
sides, it requires very good positive evidence to make us believe, that a 
suborned informer, giving his deposition not long after one of the most 
memorable nights that ever passed at Athens, would be so clumsy as to 
make particular reference to the circumstance that it wtafuU moon {elvat 6k 
vavoeXffvov), if it had really been new moon. 
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wards to see one of them, Euph^nras, sitting in die workshop of 
a brazier, and took him aside to the neighboring temple of He- 
phaestus, where he mentioned in confidence that he had seen the 
party at work and could denounce them, but that he preferred 
being paid for silence, instead of giving information and incurring 
private enmities. Eupheraus thanked him for the warning, de- 
siring him to come next day to the house of Leogoras and his son 
Andokides, where he would see them as well as the other parties 
concerned. Andokides and the rest offered to him, under solemn 
covenant, the sum of two talents, or twelve thousand drachms, 
thus overbidding the reward of ten thousand drachms proclaimed 
by the senate to any truth-telling informer, with admission to a 
partnership in the benefits of their conspiracy, supposing that it 
should succeed. Upon his reply that he would consider the 
proposition, they desired him to meet them at the house of Kallias 
son of Telekles, brother-in-law of Andokides : which meeting 
accordingly took place, and a solemn bargain was concluded in 
the acropolis. Andokides and bis friends engaged to pay the 
two talents to Diokleides at the beginning of the ensuing month, 
as the price of his silence. But since this engagement was never 
perfoi*med, Diokleides came with his information to the senate. i 

Such — according to the report of Andokides — was the story 
of this informer, which he concluded by designating forty-two 
individuals, out of the three hundred whom he had seen. The 
first names whom he specified were those of Mantitheus and 
Aphepsion, two senators actually sitting among his audience, 
next came the remaining forty, among whom were Andokidds 
and many of his nearest relatives, his father Leogoras, his first 
or second cousins and brother-in-law, Charmid^s, Taureas, Nisse- 
us, Kalias son of Alkmaeon, Phrynichus, Eukrates (brother of 
Nikias the commander in Sicily), and Kritias. But as there 
were a still greater number of names — assuming the total of 
three hundred to be correct — which Diokleides was unable to 
specify, the commissioner Peisander proposed that Mantitheus 
and Aphepsion should be at once seized and tortured, in order to 
force them to disclose their accomplices ; the psephism passed in 
the archonship of Skamandrius, whereby it was unlawful to apply 

* Andokid. de Myster. sects. 37-42. 
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the torture to any free Aihenuoi, being first abrogated, n^al, 
not less than cnid, as this proportion was, the senate at irst 
received it with favor. Bot Mantithens and Aphepsion, casting 
themselves as suppliants npon the altar in the senate-hoase, 
pleaded so strenuoosly for their rights as citizens, to be aDowed 
to pot in baO and stand trial before the dikasterj, that this was at 
last gnmted.1 No sooner had ihej provided their sureties, than 



* Considering the extreme alarm which then perraded the Athenian 
mind, and their conviction that there were traitors among themselves whom 
yet they coold not identify, it is to be noted as remarkable that they resisted 
the proposition of their commissioners for applying tortmre. We must 
recollect that the Athenians admitted the principle of the tortnre, as a good 
mode of eliciting truth as well as of testing depositions, — for they applied 
it often to the testimony of slaves, — sometimes apparently to that of 
metics. Their attachment to the established law, which forbade the appli- 
cation of it to citizens, must hare been very great, to enable them to resist 
the great special and immediate temptation to apply it in this case ta 
Mantithens and Aphepsion, if only by way of exception. 

The application of torture to witnesses and suspected persons, handed 
down from the Roman law, was in like manner recognized, and pervaded 
nearly all the criminal jurisprudence of Europe until the last century. I 
hope that the reader, after having gone thn>ngh the painfhl narrative of 
the proceedings of the Athenians after the mutilation of the Hermtt, will 
take the trouble to peruse by way of comparison the Storui deOa CoUmna 
Infamey by the eminent Alexander Manzoni, author of " I Fromessi Spod."- 
This little volume, including a republication of Verri's " Osservazioni sulla 
Tortura," is full both of interest and instruction. It lays open the judicial 
enormities committed at Milan in 1630, while the terrible pestilence was 
raging there, by the examining judges and the senate, in order to get evi** 
dence against certain suspected persons called Untori ; that is, men irfao 
were firmly believed by the whole population, with very few exceptions, to 
be causing and propagating the pestilence by means of certain ointment 
which they applied to the doors and walls of houses. Mazoni recounts 
with simple, eloquent, and impressive detail, the incredible barbarity with 
which the official lawyers at Milan, under the authority of the senate, ex-' 
torted, by force of torture, evidence against several persons, of having com- 
mitted this imaginary and impossible crime. The persons thus convicted 
were executed under horrible torments : the house of one of them, a barbei 
named Mora, was pulled down, and a pillar with an inscription erected 
upon the site, to commemorate the deed. This pillar, the Colxmna In/ame^ 
remained standing in Milan until the close of the 1 8th century. The 
reader will understand, from Manzoni's narrative, the degree to whith public 
excitement and alarm can operate to poison and barbarize the course of 

9* 
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they broke their ooveoanty motinted their horees, and deserted to 
the enemy, without any r^^ard to their sureties, who were exposed 
by law to the same trial and the same penalties as would have 
overtaken the offenders themselves. This sudden flight, together 
with the news that a Boeotian force was assembled <m the borders 
of Attica, exasperated still farther the frantic terror of the pub- 
lic mind. The senate at once took quiet measures for seizing aad 
imprisoning all the remaining forty whose names had been de- 
nonnced ; while by concert with the strategi, all the citizens weie 
put under arms ; those who dwelt in the city, mustering in the 
market-place ; those in and near the long walls, in the Theseium ; 
those in Peirseus, in the square called the Market-place of Hip- 
podamus. Even the horsemen of th^ city were convoked by 
sound of trumpet in the sacred precinct of the Anakeion. The 
senate itself remained all night in the acropolis, except the pry- 
tanes, or fifty senators of the presiding tribe, who passed the 
night in the public building called the Thdius. Every man in 
Athens felt the terrible sense of an internal conspiracy on the 
point of breaking out, perhaps along with an invasion of the 
foreigner, prevented only by the timely disclosure of Diokleid^. 
who was hailed as the saviour of the city, and carried in proces- 
sion to dinner at the prytaneium.^ 

Miserable as the condition of the city was generally, yet more 
miserable was that of the prisoners confined ; and worse, in every 
way, was still to he looked for, since the Athenians would know 
neither peace nor patience until they could reach, by some means 
or other, the names of the undisclosed conspirators. The female 
relatives and children of Andokid^, and his companions, were 
by permission along with them in the prison,^ aggravating by 
their tears and wailings the afiliction of the scene, when Charmi- 
des, one of the parties confined, addressed himself to Andokides, 
as his cousin and friend, imploring him to make a voluntary dis^ 

jastiec in a Christian city, withoat a taint of democracy, and with profos- 
sionai lawyers and jadges to gaidc the whole procedure secretly, as com- 
pared with a pagan city, ultra-democratical, where judicial procedure as 
well as decision was all oral, public, and multitudinous 

> Andokid. de Myst. sects. 41-46. 

' Andokid. de Myst. sect. 48 : coi)(ipare Lysias, Orat xiii, cent. AgonU. 
sect. 42, 
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<$lo6iire of all that he knew, in order to preserve the lires of so 
many innocent perscms, his immediate kinsmen, as well as to 
Tescae the city out of a feverish alarm not to be endured. « Yoa 
know (he said) all that passed about the mutilation of the Her- 
BMC, and your silence will now bring destruction not only upon 
yourself, but also upon your father and upon all of us ; while if you 
inform, whether you have been an actor in the scene or not, yon 
will obtain impunity for yourself and us, and at the same time 
soothe the terrors of the city." Such instances on the part of 
Qiarmid^,^ aided by the supplications of the other prisoners 
present, overcame the reluctance of Andokides to become in- 
former, and he next day made his disclosures to the senate. 
" Euphiletus (he said) was the chief author of the mutilation of 
the Hermse. He proposed the deed at a convivial party where 
I was present, but I denounced it in the strongest manner and 
refused all compliance. Presently, I broke my collar-bone, and 
injured my head, by a Tall from a young horse, so badly as to be 
confined to my bed ; when Euphiletus took the opportunity of 
my absence to assure the rest of the company falsely that I had 
consented, and that I had agreed to cut the Hermes near my pa- 
ternal house, which the tribe ^geis have dedicated. Accordingly, 
they executed the project, while I was incapable of moving, 
without my knowledge: they presumed that /would undertake 
the mutilation of this particular Hermes, and you see that this 
is the only one in ^ all Athens which has escaped injury. When 
the conspirators ascertained that I had not been a party, Euphi- 
letus and Mel^tus threatened me with a terrible revenge unless 
I observed silence : to which I replied that it was not I, but their 
own crime, which had brought them into danger." 

Having recounted this tale, in substance, to the senate, Andok- 
ides tendered his slaves, both male and female, to be tortured, 
in order that they might confirm his story that he was in his bed 
and unable to leave it, on the night when the Hermae were mu- 
tilated. It appears that the torture was actually applied (accord- 
ing to the custom so cruelly frequent at Athens in the case of 

* Plutarch ( Alkib. c. 21 ) states that the person who thus addressed him- 
eelf to, and persuaded Andokid§8, was named Timaeus. From whom he 
got the latter name, we do not know. 
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slaves), and that the senators thus became satisfied of the tratb 
of what Andokidds affirmed. He delivered in twenty-two names 
of citizens as having been the mutilators of the Hermae: eighteen 
of these names, including EnphilStns and MelStns, had already 
been specified in the information of Teukrus ; the remaining four, 
were Panaetius, Diakritus, Lysistratns, and Chsered^us ; all of 
whom fled, the instant their names were mentioned, without wait- 
ing the chance of being seized. As soon as the senate heard the 
story of Andokid^s, they proceeded to question Diokleid^s over 
again ; who confessed that he had given a false deposition, and 
begged for mercy, mentioning Alkibiades the Phegnsian — a 
relative of the commander in Sicily — and Amiantus, as having 
suborned him to the crime. Both of them fled immediately on 
this revelation ; but Diokleides was detained, sent before the 
dikastery for trial, and put to death.' 

The foregoing is the story which Andokid^ in the oration De 
Mysteriis, delivered between fifteen and twenty years afterwards, 
represented himself to have communicated to the senate at this 
perilous crisis. But it probably is not the story which he really 
did tell, certainly not that which his enemies represented him as 
having told: lea^t of all does it communicate the whole truth, or. 
afibrd any satisfaction to such anxiety and alarm as are described 
to have been prevalent at the time. Nor does it accord with the 
brief information of Thucydides, who tells us that AndokidSs 
impeached himself, along with others, as participant in the mutila- 
lion.3 Among the accomplices against whom he informed, his 
enemies affirmed that his own nearest relatives were included, 
though this latter statement is denied by himself. We may be 
sure, therefore, that the tale which Andokid^s really told was 



* The narrative, which I have here given in sabstance, is to be found in 
Andokid. de Myst. sects. 48-66. 

' Thucyd. vi, 60. Kdl6fjtev aifT,6c Te xai^' iavTov Kal kct* dXXov 
foivifet rd T<iv '£paa>v, etc. 

To the same effect, see the hostile oration of Lysias contra Andocidem, 
Or. vi, sects. 36, 37, 51 : also Andokid^ himself, De Mysteriis, sect^ 71 ; Do 
Redita, sect 7. 

If we may believe the Pseudo-Plutarcb ( Vit x, Orator, p. 834), Andok- 
idSs had on a previons occasion been gnilty of drunken irregularity and 
damaging a statue. 
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ikMnetkiBg yerj different ftom what now stands in liit onilioii. 
But what it reallj was we eannot make out ; nor should we gain 
much even if it could be made out, since even at the time^ 
neither Tbucjdidis nor other intelligent critics could determine 
how far it was true. The mutilation of the Hermae remained to 
them always an unexplained mystery; though they accounted 
AndokidSs the principal oi^nizer.i 

That which is at once most important and most incontestable, 
is the effect produced by the revelations of Andokid^, true or 
^dse, on the public mind at Athens. He was a young man of 
rank and wealth in the city, belonging to the sacred family of 
the Kerykes, — said to trace his pedigree to the hero Odysseus, 
— and invested on a previous occasion with an important naval 
command ; whereas the preceding informers had been metics and 
slaves. Moreover, be was making confession of his own guilt 
Hence the people received his communications with implicit con* 
ffdenoe. They were delighted to have got to the bottom of the 
terrible mystery : and the public mind subsided from its furious 
terrors into comparative tranquillity. The citizens again began 
to think themselves in safety and to resume their habitual confi- 
dence in each other, while the hoplites everywhere on guard 
were allowed to return to their homes.^ All the prisoners in cus- 

* Thucyd. vi, 60. hravi^a avanei^erai elg ruv dedefievov^ oairep 
kdoKEi airiuraTog eivai, virb tuv ^vifdeffficjTuv rivb^f elre upa Kal 
Tu ovra fjujvvaat^ elre xal ov' in* atK^orepa -ycip eUa^eTai' rd de ca^ef 
oi}6eig ovre tote ovre iarepov ^x^i elKelv nepl Ttbv dpaaavrav rb ipyov. 

Jf the statement of Andokides in the Oratio de Mysteriis is correct, the 
deposition previonsly given hj Teukrus the metic mast have been a true 
one ; though this man is commonly denounced among the lying witnesses 
(see the words of the comic writer Phrynichiis ap. Plutarch, Alkib. c. 20). 

Thucydid^s refuses even to mention the name of Andokides, and ex- 
presses himself with more than usual reserve about this dark transaction, 
as if he were afraid of giving offence to great Athenian families. The 
bitter feuds which it left behind at Athens^ for years afterwards, are shown 
in the two orations of Lysias and of AndokidSs. If the story of Didymus 
be true, that ThucydidSs after his return from exile to Athens died by a 
violent death (see Biogr. Thncyd. p. xvii, ed. Arnold), it would seem prob- 
able that all his reserve did not protect him against private enmities aris- 
ing Gilt of his historical assertions. 

* Thncyd. vi, 60. 'O de driftog b tuv 'Ai^vatQV dafievog Xa^iiv^ 6g <peTo, 
Tb ffa^ec, etc. ; compare Andokid. de Mysteriis, sects. 67, 68. 
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todj on smpimon, exeept those against whom Andokidte ndonned, 
were forthwith released: those who had fled out of apprehension, 
were allowed to return ; while those whom he named as guiltyv 
were tried, convicted, and put to death. Such of them as had 
already fled, were condemned to death in their absence, and a 
reward offered for their heads.^ And though discerning men 
were not satisfied with the evidence upon which these sentences 
were pronounced, yet the general public fully believed themselves 
to have punished the real offenders, and were thus inexpressibly 
relieved from the depressing sense of unexpiated insult to the 
gods, as well as of danger to their political constitution from the 
withdrawal of divine protection.^ Andokidl^s himself was par- 
doned, and was for the time an object, apparently, even of public 
gratitude, so that his father Leogoras who had been among the 
parties imprisoned, ventured to indict a senator named Spensip- 
pus for illegal proceedings towards him, and obtained an almost 
unanimous verdict from the dikastery.3 But the character of a 
statue-breaker and an informer could never be otherwise than 
odious at Athens. Andokides was either banished by the indirect 
^ect of a general disqualifying decree; or at least found that he 
had made so many enemies, and incurred so much obloquy, by 
his conduct in this affair, as to make it necessary for him to quit 
the city. He remained in banishment for many years, and seems 
never to have got clear of the hatred which his conduct in this 
nefarious proceeding so well merited.* 



* Andokid. de Myster. sect. 66 ; Thacyd. vi, 60 ; Philochoms, ^Fragment. 
Ill, ed. Didot. 

* Thucyd. vi, 60. ^ fievToi uXXrj noXtc nepKftavcJg (i^e^T/ro : compare An- 
dokid. de Reditu, sect. 8. 

' See Andokid. de Mysteriis. sect. 17. There are several circnmstances 
not easily intelligible respecting this ypa<liT^ napavofiuv, which Andokid^ 
alleges that his father Leogoras brought against the senator Speusippiis, 
before a dikastery of six thousand persons (a number very difficult to 
believe), out of whom he says that Speusippus only obtained two hundred 
votes ; but if this trial ever took place at all, we cannot believe that it could 
have taken place nntil after the public mind was tranquillized by the dis- 
closures of Andokides, especially as Leogoras was actually in prison along 
with Andokides immediately before those disclosures were given in. 

* See for evidence of these general positions respecting the circumstances 
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But the oomfort arising out of these disdosures respectiDg the 
Hernia, though genuine and inestimahle at the momeat, was 
soon again disturbed. There still remained the various alleged 
profanations of the Eleusinian mysteries, which had not yet been 
investigated or brought to atonement ; and these were the more 
sure to be pressed home, and worked with a factitious exaggera- 
tion of pious zeal, since the enemies of Alkibiad^s were bent 
upon turning them to his ruin. Among all the ceremoniee of 
Attic religion, there was none more profoundly or universally 
i-everenced than the mysteries of £leusis, originally enjoined by 
the goddess Dem^ter herself, in her visit to that place, to Eumol- 
polus and the other Eleusinian patriarch, and transmitted as a 
precious hereditary privilege in their familiesJ Celebrated an- 
nually in the month of August or September, under the special 
care of the basileus, or second archon, these mysteries were at- 
tended by vast crowds from Athens as well as from other parts 
of Greece, presenting to the eye a solemn and imposing spectacle, 
and striking the imagination still more powerfully by the special 
initiation which they conferred, under pledge of secrecy, upon 
pious and predisposed communicants. Even the divulgation in 
words to the uninitiated, of that which was exhibited to the eye 
and ear of the assembly in the interior of the Eleusinian temple, 
was accounted highly criminal : much more the actual mimicry 
of these ceremonies for the amusement of a convivial party. 
Moreover, the individuals who held the great sacred offices at 
Eleusis, — the hierophant,thedaduch (torch-bearer), and the keryx, 
or herald,* — which were transmitted by inheritance in the Eu- 
molpidsB and other great families of antiquity and importance, 
were personally insulted by such proceedings, and vindicated 
their own dignity at the same time that they invoked punishment 
on the offenders in the name of Demeter and Persephone. 
The most appalling legends were current among the Athenian 
public, and repeated on proper occasions even by the hierophant 



of Andokides, the three Orations : AndokidSs de Mysteriis, AndokidSs de 
Reditu Sao, and Lysias contra Andokidem. 

» Homer, Hymn. Cerer. 475 Compare the Epigram ctted in Lobeck, 
Elensinia, p. 47. 
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himself, respeietiBg the divine judgments which always overtook 
snch impious menJ 

When we recollect how highly the Elensinian mysteries were 
venerated by Greeks not bom in Athens and even by foreigners, 
we shall not wonder at the violent indignation excited in the 
Athenian mind by persons who profaned or divulged them; 
especially at a moment when their religious sensibilities had been 
so keenly wounded, and so tardily and recently healed, in ref- 
erence to the Hermse.^ It was about this same time^ that a prose- 
cution was instituted against the Melian philosopher Diagoras for 
irreligious doctrines. Having left Athens before trial, he was 
found guilty in his absence, and a reward was offered for his life. 

Probably the privileged sacred families, connected with the 
mysteries, were foremost in calling for expiation from the state 

^ Lysias cont. Andokid. init. et fin. ; Andokid. de Myster. sect. 29. Com- 
pare tho^ fragment of a lost Oration by Lysias against Kinesias (Fragm. 
xxxi, p. 490, Bekker ; Athensens, xii, p. 551),where Kinesias and his friends 
are accused of numerous impieties, one of which consisted in celebrating 
festivals on unlucky and forbidden days, " in derision of our gods and our 
laws," — &c KarayeXuvreg rijv ^sCtv Kal tuv vo/xov tuv ijfieripcjv. The 
lamentable consequences which the displeasure of the gods had brought 
upon them are then set forth : the companions of Kin^ias had all miserably 
perished, while Kinesias himself was living in wretched health and in a 
condition worse than death : rd d' odrwf Jtxovra roaovrov XP^^^ dtare^lv, 
Koi Ka^' iKuarrjv i/ftipav ano-^vrjaKovra {itj dvva<r&ai reXevTijaai rbv /3tov, 
TOVTotg fiovoic irpoaTjKEL Tolg rd, roiavra unep ovTog^ i^ij/xapTijKoaL 

The comic poets Strattis and Plato also marked out Kinesias among their 
favorite subjects of derision and libel, and seem particularly to have repre- 
sented his lean person and constant ill health as a punishment of the gods 
for his impiety. See Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Graec. (Strattis), vol. ii, p. 
768 (Plato), p. 679. 

• Lysias cont. Andokid. sects. 50, 51 ; Cornel. Nepos, Alcib. c. 4. Tho 
expressions of Pindar (Fragm. 96) and of SophoklSs (Fragm. 58, Brunck. 
— CEldip. Kolon. 1058) respecting the value of the Elensinian mysteries, are 
very striking : also Cicero, Legg. ii, 14. 

Horace will not allow himself to be under the same roof, or in the same 
boat, vrith any one who has been guilty of divulging these mysteries (Od. 
iii, 2, 26), much more then of deriding them. 

The reader will find the fullest information about these ceremonies in the 
Eleudnia, forming the first treatise in the work of Lobeck called Aglaopha- 
mns ; and in the Dissertation called Eleusinia^ in K. O. Miiller's Kleine 
Schriften, vol. ii, p. 242, seqq. ^ Diodor. xiii, 6. 
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to the majesty of the two offended goddesses, and for punish- 
ment on the delinquents.^ And the enemies of Alkibiad$s« 
personal as well as political, found the opportunity favorable for 
reyiving that charge against him which they had artfully suffered 
to drop before his departure to Sicily. The matter of fact 
alleged against him — the mock-celebration of these holy cere- 
monies — was not only in itself probable, but proved by rear 
Bonably good testimony against him and some of his intimate 
companions. Moreover, the overbearing insolence of demeanor 
habitual with Alkibiades, so glaringly at variance with the equal 
restraints of democracy, enabled his enemies to impute to him 
not only irreligious acts, but anti-constitutional purposes; an 
association of ideas which was at this moment the more easily 
accredited, since his divulgation and parody of the mysteries did 
not stand alone, but was interpreted in conjunction with the 
recent mutilation of the Hermse — as a manifestation of the same 
anti-patriotic and irreligious feeling, if not part and parcel of the 
same treasonable scheme. And the alarm on this subject was 
now renewed by the appearance of a Lacedaemonian army at the 
isthmus, professing to contemplate some enterprise in conjunction 
with the Boeotians, a purpose not easy to understand, and pre- 
senting every appearance of being a cloak for hostile designs 
against Athens. So fully was this believed among the Athenians, 
that they took arms, and remained under arms one whole night 
in the sacred precinct of the Theseium. No enemy indeed 
appeared, either without or within ; but the conspiracy had only 
been prevented from breaking out, so they imagined, by the 
recent inquiries and detection. Moreover, the party in Argos 
connected with Alkibiades were just at this time suspected of a 
plot for the subversion of their own democracy, which still farther 
aggravated the presumptions against him, while it induced the 
Athenians to give up to the Argeian democratical government 
the oligarchical hostages which had been taken from that town a 
few months before,^ in order that it might put these hostages to 
death, whenever it thought fit. 

' We shall find these sacred families hereafter to be the most obstinate 
in opposing the return of AlkibiadSs from banishment (Thucyd. viii, 53). 
*Thucyd. vi, 53-61. 
VOL. VII. 14oc. 
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Snch inddents materially aided the enemies of Alkibiad^ in 
their unremitting efforts to procure his recall and condemnation. 
Among them were men very different in station and temper: 
Thessalus son of Kimon, a man of the highest lineage and 
of hereditary oligarchical politics, as well as Androklgs, a leading 
demagogue or popular orator. It was the former who preferred 
against him in the senate the memorable impeachment, which, 
fortunately for our information, is recorded verbatim. 

"Thessalus son of Kimon, of the deme Lakiadae, hath im- 
peached Alkibiades son of Kleinias, of the deme Skambonidae, 
as guil^ of crime in regard to the two goddesses Demeter and 
Persephon§, in mimicking the mysteries, and exhibiting them 
to his companions in his own house, wearing the costume of the 
hierophant: applying to himself the name of hierophant; to 
Polytion, that of daduch; to Theoddrus that of herald, and 
addressing his remaining companions as mysts and epopts ; all 
contrary to the sacred customs and canons, of old established by 
the EumolpidsB, the Kerykes, and the Eleusinian priests."' 

Similar impeachments being at the same time presented 
against other citizens now serving in Sicily along with Alkibia- 
des, the accusers moved that he and the rest might be sent for 
to come home and take their trial. We may observe that the 
indictment against him is quite distinct and special, making no 
allusion to any supposed treasonable or anti-constitutional projects : 
probably, however, these suspicions were pressed by his enemies 
in their preliminary speeches, for the purpose of inducing the 
Athenians to remove him from the command of the army forth- 
with, and send for him home. For such a step it was indisp^s- 
able that a strong case should be made out : but the public was 
at length thoroughly brought round, and the Salaminian trireme 



^ Plutarch, Alkib. c. 22. Qeaaah)^ Ki/aovo^ AaKiadij^, ^A'AKifiiadtiv KXeiviov 
^KUfiPcJvidTjv eiaiiyyeilEv adiKEiv nepl tu ^ed, r^v A^ftJiTpa kcu tt^v Kopfjv, 
unofiifiovfievov tu /xvar^pLa^ Kal deiKvvovra rolg avTov iraipoiQ kv ry oIki^ 
ry kavrov^ ix^^"^^ erroXiyv, olavrrep Upo^dvTJiQ Jtxf^v deiKvvei rti Up^t kcH 
dvofid^ovra avrbv fiev tEpo^dvTijv^ TLoXvTiuva dh d^Sovxovy KrjpvKa 6z Qeodu- 
pov ^tfyeia' Toi>c d' u^^ovg kraipovc, nvarag irpoaayopevovra xal ^TroTrraf, 
irapa rd vofiifia koI tu Ka^eanjKora virb r* Eiffio^nidCtv koI Ki^pvKuv koI r{iv 
iepiav ruv i§ ^KXevalvoc. 
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was despatched to Sicily to fetch him. Greaf care however was 
taken, in sending this summons, to avoid all appearance of pre- 
judgment, or harshness, or menace. The trierarch was forbidden 
to seize his person, and had instructions to invite him simply to 
accompany the Salaminian home in his own trireme : so as to 
avoid the hazard of offending the Argeian and Mantineian allies 
serving in Sicily, or the army itself.* 

It was on the return of the Athenian army from their unsuc- 
cessful attempt at Kamarina, to their previous quarters at Katana, 
that they found the Salaminian trireme newly arrived from Athens 
with this grave requisition against the general. We may be sure 
that Alkibiad^s received private intimation from his friends at 
Athens, by the same trireme, communicating to him the temper of 
the people, so that his resolution was speedily taken. Professing 
to obey, he departed in his own trireme on the voyage homeward, 
along with the other persons accused, the Salaminian trireme 
being in company; but as soon as they arrived at Thurii, in 
coasting ttlong Italy, he and his companions quitted the vessel 
and disappeared. After a fruitless search on the part of the 
Salaminian trierarch, the two triremes were obliged to return to 
Athens without him. Both Alkibiades and the rest of the accused 
— one of whom^ was his own cousin and namesake — were tried, 
condemned to death on non-appearance, and their property con- 
fiscated ; while the EumolpidaB and the other Eleusinian sacred 
families pronounced him to be accursed by the gods, for his dese- 
cration of the mysteries,^ and recorded the condemnation on a 
plate of lead. 

Probably his disappearance and exile were acceptable to his 
enemies at Athens : at any rate, they thus made sure of getting 
rid of him ; while had he come back, his condemnation to death, 



» Thucyd. vi, 61. • Xenoph. Hellen. i, 2, 13. 

' Thucyd. vi, 61 ; Plutarch, Alkib. c, 22-33 ; Lysias, Orat. vi, con^ 
Andokid. sect. 42. 

Plutarch says that it would have been easy for Alkibiades to raise a 
mutiny in the army at Katana, had he chosen to resist the order for coming 
home. But this is highly improbable. Considering what his conduct 
became immediately afterwards, we shall see good reason to believe that he 
vxndd have taken tbis step, had it been practicable. 
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though probable, could not be cofisidered as certain. In consider* 
ing the conduct of the Athenians towards Alkibiad^s, we have to 
remark, that the people were guilty of no act of injustice. He 
had committed — at least there was fair reason for believing that 
he had committed — an act criminal in the estimation of every 
Greek ; the divulgation and profanation of the mysteries. This 
act — alleged against him in the indictment very distinctly, 
divested of all supposed ulterior purpose, treasonable or other- 
wise — was legally punishable at Athens, and was universally 
accounted guilty in public estimation, as an offence at once 
against the religious sentiment of the people and against the 
public safety, by offending the two goddesses, Dem8ter and 
Persephone, and driving them to withdraw their favor and pro- 
tection. The same demand for legal punishment would have 
been supposed to exist in a Christian Catholic country, down to 
a very recent period of history, if instead of the Eleusinian 
mysteries we suppose the sacrament of the mass to have been 
the ceremony ridiculed ; though such a proceeding would involve 
no breach of obligation to secrecy. Nor ought we to judge what 
would have been the measure of penalty formerly awarded to a 
person convicted of such an offence, by consulting the tendency 
of penal legislation during the last sixty years. Even down to the 
last century it would have been visited with something sharper 
than the draught of hemlock, which is the worst that could possi- 
bly have befallen Alkibiades at Athens, as we may see by the 
condemnation and execution of the Chevalier de la Barre at 
Abbeville, in 1766. The uniform tendency of Christian legisla- 
tion,i down to a recent period, leaves no room for reproaching 

* To appreciate fairly the violent emotion raised at Athens by the muti- 
lation of the Hermae and by the profanation of the mysteries, it is necessary 
to consider the way in which analogous acts of sacrilege have been viewed 
in Christian and Catholic penal legislation, even down to the time of the 
first French Revolution. 

I transcribe the following extract from a work of authority on French 
criminal jurisprudence — Jousse, Tralt^ de la Justice Criminelle, Paris, 1771, 
part iv, tit. 27, vol. iii, p. 672 : — 

"Du Crime de Leze-Majest^ Divine. — Les Crimes de Leze Majeste 
Divine, sont ceux qui attaquent Dien imm^iatement, et qu'on doit regarder 
par cette raison comme les plus atroces et les plus ex^crables. — La Mi\jest€ 
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the Athenians with excessive cruelty in their penal visitation of 
offences against the religious sentiment. On the contrary, the 
Athenians are distinguished for comparative mildness and tol- 
erance, as we shall find various opportunities for remarking. 

Now in reviewing the conduct of the Athenians towards Alki- 
hiades, we must consider, that this violation of the mysteries, of 
which he was indicted in good legal form, was an action for which 
he really deserve^ punishment, if any one deserved it Even 

de Diea peat Stre offens^e de plusiears mani^res. — 1. En niant Texistence 
de Dieu. 2. Far le crime de ceax qui attentent directement contre la 
Diyinitd : comme quand on profane on qn'on foule aux pieds les saintes 
Hosties ; on qn'on frappe les Images de Dieu dans le dessein de I'insolter. 
C'est ce qn'on appelle Crime de Leze-Majest^ Divine au printer Chef.^ 

Again in the same work, part iv, tit. 46, n. 5, 8, 10, 11, vol. iv, pp. 97- 
99: — 

" La profanation des Sacremens et des Myst^res de la Religion est un sacrilege 
des plus ex^crables. Tel est le crime de ceux qui emploient les choses sacr^es 
k des usages communset mauvais, en d&ision des Mysttres; ceux qui pro- 
fanent la sainte Euchariatie. on qui en abusent en quelque mani^re que ce 
soit ; ceux qui en m^pns de la Religion, profanent les Fonts-Baptismaux ; 
qui jettent par terre les saintes Hosties, ou qui les emploient k des usages 
vils et profanes : ceux qui, en derision de nos sacres Myslhres, les contre/ont 
dans leurs debauches ; ceux quifrappent. mutilent, abattent, les Images consacriea 
h Dieu, ou hla Sainte Vierge, ou aux Saints, en m^pris de la B^igion ; et 
enfin, tons ceux qui commettent de semblables impi^t^s. Tons cos crimes 
sont des crimes de Leze-Majest^ divine au premier chef, parce, qu'ils s'attaquent 
immediatement k Dieu, et ne se font k aucun dessein que de TofFenser." 

"... La peine du Sacrilege, par I'Ancien Testament, etoit celle du feu, 
et d'etre lapid^. — Far les Loix Romaines, les coupables etoient condamn^ 
au fer, au feu, et aux betes farouches, suivant les circonstances. — En 
France, la peine du sacrilege est arbitraire, et depend de la quality et des 
circonstances du crime, du lieu, du temps, et de la quality de I'accuse. — 
Bans le sacriUge au premier chej] qui attaque la Divinity, la Sainte Vierge, et 
Its Saints, v. g. k I'egard de ceux qui foulent aux pieds les saintes Hosties, 
ou qui les jettent k terre, ou en abusent, et qui les emploient a des usages 
vils et profanes, la peine est le feu, Tamendo honorable, et le poing coup^. 
II en est de meme de ceux qui profanent les Fonts-Baptismaux ; ceux qui, 
en derision de nos Mysitres, s^en moquent et les contre/ont dans leurs debauches : 
ils doivent etre punis de peine capitale, parceque ces crimes attaquent 
immediatement la Divinity." 

M. Jousse proceeds to cite several examples of persons condemned to 
death for acts of sacrttege, of the nature above described. 
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his enemies did not fabricate this charge, or impute it to him 
felsely ; though they were guilty of insidious and unprincipled 
manoeuvres to exasperate the public mind against him. Their 
machinations begin with the mutilation of the Hermae ; an act of 
new and unparsdleled wickedness, to which historians of Greece 
seldom do justice. It was not, like the violations of the myste- 
ries, a piece of indecent pastime committed within four walls, and 
never intended to become known. It was an outrage essentially 
public, planned and executed by conspirators for the deliberate 
purpose of lacerating the religious mind of Athens, and turning 
the prevalent terror and distraction to political profit. Thus 
much is certain ; though we cannot be sure who the conspirators 
were, nor what was their exact or special purpose. That the 
destruction of Alkibiad^s was one of the direct purposes of the 
conspirators, is highly probable. But his enemies, even if they 
were not among the original authors, at least took upon them- 
selves half the guilt of the proceeding, by making it the basis of 
treacherous machinations against his person. How their scheme, 
which was originally contrived to destroy him before the expedi- 
tion departed, at first failed, was then artfiflly dropped, and at 
length effectually revived, after a long train of calumny against 
the absent general, has been already recounted. It is among the 
darkest chapters of Athenian political history, indicating, on the 
part of the people, strong religious excitability, without any 
injustice towards Alkibiades ; but indicating, on the part of his 
enemies, as well as of the Hermokopids generally, a depth of 
wicked contrivance rarely paralleled in political warfare. It is 
to these men^ not to the people, that Alkibiades owes his expul- 
sion, aided indeed by the effect of his own previous character. 
In regard to the Hermae, the Athenians condemned to death — 
after and by consequence of the deposition of Andokides — a 
small number of men who may perhaps have been innocent vic- 
tims, but whom they sincerely believed to be guilty ; and whose 
death not only tranquillized comparatively the public mind, but 
served as the only means of rescue to a far larger number of 
prisoners confined on suspicion. In regard to Alkibiades, they 
came to no collective resolution, except that of recalling him to 
take his trial, a resolution implying no wrong in those who voted 
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for it, whatever may be the gniH of those who proposed and pre- 
pared it by perfidious means. ^ 



* The proceedings in England in 1678 and 1679, in consequence of the 
pretended Popish Plot, haye been alloded to hj various authoiB, and recently 
hj Dr. Thirlwall, as affording an analogy to that which occurred at Athens 
after the mutilation of the Henna. But there are many material differ- 
ences, and all, so far as I can perceive, to the adfiantage of Athens. 

1. The "hellish and damnable plot of the Popish Recusants," (to adopt 
the words of the Houses of Lords and Commons, — see Dr. Lingard's His- 
tory of England, vol. xiii, ch. v, p. 88, — words, the like of which were doubt- 
less employed at Athens in reference to the Hermokopids,) was baseless, 
mendacious, and incredible, from the beginning. It started from no real 
fact : the whole of it was a#tissuo of falsehoods and fabrications proceeding 
from Gates, Bedloe, and a few other informers of the worst character. 

At Athens, there was unquestionably a plot ; the Hermokopids were real 
conspirators, not few in number. No one could doubt that they conspired 
for other objects besides the mutilation of the Hermas. At the same time, 
no one knew what these objects were, nor who the conspirators themselves . 
were. '^ 

If before the mutilation of the HermsB, a man like Oates had pretended 
to reveal to the Atheman people a fabricated plot implicating Alkibiad^ 
and others, he would have found no credence. It was not until after and 
by reason of that terror-striking incident, that the Athenians began to give 
credence to informers. And we are to recollect that they did not put any 
one to death on the evidence of these informers. They contented them- 
selves with imprisoning on suspicion, until they got the confession and depo- 
sition of Andokides. Those implicated in that deposition were condemned 
to death. ' Now AndokidSs, as a witness, deserves but very qualified confi- 
dence; yet it is impossible to degrade him to the same level even as 
Tenkrus or Diokleidls, much less to that of Oates and Bedloe. We cannot 
wonder that the people trusted him. and, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, it was the least evil that they should trust him. The witnesses upon 
whose testimony the prisoners under the Popish Plot were condemned, 
were even inferior to Teukrus and Diokleidds in presumptive credibility. 

The Athenian people have been censured for their folly in believing the 
democratical constitution in danger, because the Hennas had been mu- 
tilated. I have endeavored to show, that, looking to their religious ideas, 
the thread of connection between these two ideas is perfectly explicable. 
And why are we to quarrel with the Athenians because they took arms, and 
put themselves on their guard, when a Lacedaemonian or a Boeotian armed 
force was actually on their frontier 1 

As for the condemnation of AlkibiadSs and others for profaning and di- 
vulging the Eleusinian mysteries, these are not for a moment to be put upon 
a level with the condemnations in the Popish Plot. These were true 
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In onJer to appreciate the desperate hatred with which the 
exile AlkibiadSs afterwards revenged himself on his countrymen, 
it has been necessary to explain to what extent he had just 
ground of complaint against them. On being informed that they 
had condemned him to death in his absence, he is said to havei 
exclaimed: "I shall show them that I am alive." He fully 
redeemed his word.^ , 

The recall and consequent banishment of Alkibiad^ was mis- 
chievous to Athens in several ways. It transferred to the 

charges, at least there is strong presumptive reason for believing that they 
were true. Persons were convicted and punished for having done acta 
which they really had done, and which they knew to be legal crimes. 
Whether it be right to constitute such acts legal crimes, or not, is another 
question. The enormity of the Popish Plpt consisted in punishing persons 
for acts which they had not done, and upon depositions of the most lying 
and worthless witnesses. 

The state of mind into which the Athenians were driven afber the catting 
of the Hermae, was indeed very analogous to that of the English people 
during the circulation of the Popish Plot. The suiFering, terror, and dis- 
traction, I apprehend to have been even greater at Athens : but the cause 
of it was graver and more real, and the active injustice which it produced 
was far less than in England. 

" I shall not detain the reader (says Dr. Lingard, Hist. Engl, xiii, p. 105) 
with a narrative of the partial trials and judicial murders of the unfortunate 
men, whose names had been inserted by Gates in his pretended discoveries. 
So violent was the excitement, so general the delusion created by the per- 
juries of the informer, that the voice of reason and the claims of justice 
were equally disregarded. Both judge and jury seemed to have no other 
object than to inflict vengeance on the supposed traitors. To speak in sup- 
port of their Avitnesses, or to hint the improbability of the informations, 
required a strength of mind, a recklessness of consequences, which falls to 
the lot of few individuals : even the king himself, convinced as he was of 
the imposture, and contemptuously as he spoke of Ui in private, dared not 
exercise his prerogative of mercy to save the lives of the innocent." 

It is to be noted that the House of Lords, both acting as a legislative 
l)ody, and in their judicial character when the Catholic Lord Stafford was 
tried before them (ch. vi, pp. 231-241), displayed a degree of prejudice and 
injustice quite equal to that of the judges and juries in the law-courts. 

Both the English judicature on this occasion, and the Milanese judica- 
ture on the occasion adverted to in a previous note, were more corrupted 
and driven to greater injustice by the reigning prejudice, than the purely 
popular dikastery of Athens in this affair of the Hermee, and of the other 
profanations. 

» Plutarch, Alkib. c. 22. 
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enemy's <camp an angry exile, to make known her weak points, 
aod to rouse the sluggishness of Sparta. It offended a portion 
of the Sicilian armament, most of all probably the Aigeians and 
Mantineians, and slackened their zeal in the cause.' And what 
was worst of all, it left the armament altogether under the para- 
lyzing command of Nikias. For Lamaehus, though still equal in 
nominal authority, and now invested with the command of one- 
half instead of one-third of the army, appears to have had no real 
influence except in the field. 

Nikias now proceeded to execute that scheme which he had 
first suggested, to sail round from Katana to Selinus and Egesta, 
with the view of investigating the quarrel between the two as 
well as the financial means of the latter. Passing through the 
strait and along the north coast of the island, he first touched at 
Himera, where admittance was refused to him ; he next captured 
a Sikanian maritime town named Hykkara, together with many 
prisoners; among them the celebrated courtezan Lai's, then a 
veiy young girL^ Having handed over this place to the Egea- 
taeans, Nikias went in person to inspect their city and condition ; 
but could obtain no more money than the thirty talents which 
had been before announced on the second visit of the oommia- 
fiioners. He then restored the prisoners from Hykkara to their 
Sikanian countrymen, receiving a ransom of one hundred and 
twenty talents,^ and conducted the Athenian land-force across the 
centre of the island, through the territory of the friendly Sikels 
to Katana ; making an attack in his way upon the hostile Sikel 

' Thucyd. ii, 65. ra re kv r^ orparoTrecJ^ afjL^Xvrepa kiroiovv^ etc. 

* The statements respecting the age and life of Lais appear involyed in 
inextricable confusion. See the note of Goller ad Fhilisti, Fragment, y. 

^Diodor. yiii, 6; Thncyd. yi, 62. Ka2 Tuv6pdvo6a airidoaav, not 
kyivovTO ii airCw eliooai naX kKarbv raXavra. The word anedoaav seems to 
mean that the prisoners were handed oyer to their fellow-conntrymen, the 
natural persons to negotiate for their release, upon private contract of a 
definite sum. Bad Thacydides said diredovTOj it would haye meant that 
they were put up to auction for what they would fetch. This distinction is 
at least possible, and, in my judgment, more admissible than that proposed 
in the note of Dr. Arnold. 

n; however, we refer to Thacyd. yi, 86, with Duker's note, we shall see 
that fUTaneftiniv is sometimes, though rarely, used in the sense of /^rair^ 
wea&iu. The case may perhaps be the same with avedoaav for airidovTO, 

VOL. VII. 10 
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town g£ H7bla, in which he was repulsed. At Eiatana he ' 
rejoined by hia naral force. 

It was now seemingly about the middle of October, and three 
months had elapsed since the arrival of the Athenian armam^it 
at Bhegium; during which period they had achieved nothing 
except the acquisition of Naxus and Eatana as allies >— unless 
we are to reckon the insignificant capture of Hykkara. Bat 
Naxus and Katana, as Chalkidic cities, had been counted upon 
beforehand even by Nikias ; together with Bhegium, which had 
been found reluctant, to his great disappointment. What is still 
worse, in reference to the character of the general, hot only 
nothing serious had been achieved, but nothing serious had been 
attempted. The precious moment pointed out by Lamachus for 
action, when the terrific menace of the recent untried armament 
was at its maximum, and preparation as well as confidence was 
wanting at Syracuse, bad been irreparably wasted. Every day 
the preparations of the Syracusans improved and their fears 
diminished; the invader, whom they had looked upon as so 
formidable, turned out both hesitating and timorous,^ and when 
he had disappeared out of their sight to Hykkara and Egesta, 
still more when he assailed in vain the insignificant Sikel post 
of Hybla, their minds underwent a reaction from dismay to 
extreme confidence. The mass of Syracusan citizens, now rein- 
forced by allies from Selinus and other cities, called upon their 
generals to lead to the attack of the Athenian position at Katana, 
since the Athenians did not dare to approach Syracuse ; while 
Syracusan horsemen even went so far as to insult the Athenians 
in their camp, riding up to ask if they were come to settle as 
peaceable citizens in the island, instead of restoring the Leontines. 
Such unexpected humiliation, acting probably on the feelings of 
the soldiers, at length shamed Nikias out of his inaction, and 
compelled him to strike a blow for the maintenance of his own 
reputation. He devised a stratagem for approaching Syracuse 
in such a manner as to elude the opposition of the Syracusan 
cavalry, informing himself as to the ground near the dty, through 
some exiles serving along with him.9 

He despatched to Syracuse a Eatanaean citizen, in his heart 

• Thucyd. vi, 63 : vii, 42. * Thucyd. vi, 63 j Diodor. xiii, 6. 
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attached to Athens, yet apparently neutral and on good terma 
witb the other side, as bearer of a pretended message and propo- 
sition from the friends of Syracuse at Katana. Many of the 
Athenian soldiers, so the message ran, wer^ in the habit of pass- 
ing the night within the walls, apart from their camp and arms. 
It would be easy for the Syracusans by a vigorous attack at 
daybreak, to surprise them thus unprepared and dispersed ; while 
the philo-Syracusan party at Katana promised to aid, by closing 
the gates, assailing the Athenians within, and sefting fire to the 
ships. A numerous body of Katanaeans, they added, were eager 
to cooperate in the plan now proposed. 

This communication, reaching the Syracusan generals at a 
moment when they were themselves elate and disposed to an 
aggressive movement, found such incautious credence, that they 
sent back the messenger to Katana with cordial assent and agree- 
ment for a precise day. Accordingly, a day or two before, the 
entire Syracusan force was marched out towards Katana, and 
encamped for the night on the river Symaethus, in the Leontine 
territory, within about eight miles of Katana. But Nikias, with 
whom the whole proceeding originated, choosing this same day 
to put on shipboard his army, together with his Sikel allies 
present, sailed by night southward along the coast, rounding the 
island of Ortydia, into the Great Harbor of Syracuse. Arrived 
thither by break of day, he disembarked his troops unopposed 
south of the mouth of the Anapus, in the interior of the Great 
Harbor, near the hamlet which stretched towards the temple of 
Zeus Olympius. Having broken down the neighboring bridge, 
where the Helorine road crossed the Anapus, he took up a 
position protected by various embarrassing obstacles, — houses, 
waUs, trees, and standing water, besides the steep ground of the 
Olympieion itself on his left wing ; so that he could choose his 
own time for fighting, and was out of the attack of the Syracusan 
horse. For the protection of his ships on the shore, he provided 
a palisade work by cutting down the neighboring trees ; and even 
took precautions for his rear by throwing up a hasty fence of 
wood and stones touching the shore at the inner bay called 
Daskon. He had full leisure for such defensive works, since the 
enemy within the walls made no attempt to disturb him, while 
the Syracusan horse only discovered his manoeuvre on arriving 
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before the lines at Katana; and though they loet no time in 
returning, the march back was a long one.^ Such was the con- 
fidence of the Syracusans, however, that even after so long a 
march, they offered battle forthwith ; but as Nikias did not quit 
his position, they retreated, to take up their night-station on the 
other side of the Heldrine road, probably a road bordered on each 
side by walls. 

On the next morning, Nikias marched out of his position and 
formed his troops in order of battle, in two divisions, each eight 
deep. His front division was intended to attack ; his rear di- 
vision — in hollow square, with the baggage in the middle — was 
held in reserve near the camp, to lend aid where aid might be 
wanted ; cavalry there was none. The Syracusan hoplites, seem- 
ingly far more numerous than his, presented the levy in mass of 
the city, without any selection ; they were ranged in the deeper 
order of sixteen, alongside of their Selinuntine allies. On the 
right wing were posted their horsemen, the best part of their 
force, not less than twelve hundred in number ; together with two 
hundred horsemen from Gela, twenty from £[amarina, about fifty 
bowmen, and a company of darters. The hoplites, though full 
of courage, had little training ; and their array, never precisely 
kept, was on this occasion farther disturbed by the immediate 
vicinity of the city. Some had gone in to see their families; 
others, hurrying out to join, found the battle already begun, and 
took rank wherever they could.2 

Thucydid^s, in describing this battle, gives us, according to his 
practice, a statement of the motives and feelings which animated 
the combatants on both sides, and which furnished a theme for 
the brief harangue of Nikias. This appears surprising to one 
accustomed to modern warfare, where the soldier is under the 
influence simply of professional honor and disgrace, without any 
thought of the cause for which he is fighting. In ancient times, 
such a motive was only one among many others, which, according 
to the circumstances of the case, contributed to elevate or depress 
the soldier's mind at the eve of action. Nikias adverted to the 
recognized military preeminence of chosen Argeians, Mantine- 

* Thucyd. vi, 65, 66 j Diodor. xiii, 6 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 13. 
« Thucyd. vi, 67-69. 
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fans, and Athenians, as compared to the Sjraeasan leT^ in mass, 
who were full of belief in their* own superiority, — this is a 
striking confession of the deplorable change which had been 
wrought bj his own delaj, — but who would come short in actual 
conflict, from want of discipline.^ Moreover, he reminded them 
that they were far away from home, and that defeat would render 
them victims, one and aU, of the Syracusan cavalry. He little 
thought, nor did his prophets forewarn him, that such a calamity, 
serious as it would have been, was even desirable for Athens, 
since it would have saved her from the far more overwhelming 
disasters which wiU be found to sadden the coming chapters of 
this history. 

While the customary sacrifices were being performed, the 
sHngers and bowmen on both sides became engaged in skirmish- 
ing. But presently the trumpets sounded, and Nikias ordered 
his first division of hoplites to charge at once rapidly, before the 
83rracusans expected it. Judging from his previous backwardness, 
they never imagined that he would be the first to give orders for 
charging ; nor was it until they saw the Athenian line actually 
advancing towards them that they lifted their own arms from the 
ground and came forward to give the meeting. The shock was 
bravely encountered on both sides, and for some time the battle 
continued hand to hand with undecided result. There happened 
to supervene a violent storm of rain, with thunder and lightning, 
which alarmed the Syracusans, who construed it as an unfavor- 
able augury, while to the more practised Athenian hoplites, it 
seemed a mere phenomenon of the season,^ so that they still 
farther astonished the Syracusans by the unabated confidence 

* Thucyd. vi, 68, 69. a^^c 6e xal irpdg uvdpag iravdr^iiei re ufivvofie- 
vovCf ical ovK arcoTiEKTovg cjcrnep T^jadc icac Trpoairt St/ceXiwraf, ol ifrep 
^povovcri fjtev Vfi&Ci virofievovai Sh o{>' Sl^ rd t^v kirior^fii^v r^g toX 
fjLTic Tjaota exeiv. 

This passage illastrates very clearly the meaning of the adverb Trctvdtjfiet. 
Compare Travdafiel^ TravofiiXel, ^schylns, Sept. Theb. 275. 

* Thucyd. vi, 70. Tolf 6* ifiTreiporepoLC^ r^ fihv yiyvofxevay nal &p^ krovc 
vepaivetr&aL doKelv^ rovg ds av^earuragf Troyit) fiei^ij IkitXti^iv fu) viKQfievovg 
irapexeiv. 

The Athenians, unfortunately for themselves, were not equally unmoved 
by eclipses of the moon. The force of this remark will be seen in the next 
chapter but one. 
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with which they continued the fight At length the Syracasaii 
armj was broken, dispersed, and fled ; first, before the Argeians 
on the right, next, before the Athenians in the centre. Tbo 
victors pursued as far as was safe and practicable, without dis- 
ordering their ranks : for the Sjracusan cavalry, which had not 
yet been engaged, checked all who pressed forward, and enabled 
their own infantry to retire in safety behind the Helorine road.^ 

So little were the Syracusans dispirited with this defeat, that 
they did not retire within their city until they had sent an ade- 
quate detachment to guard the neighboring temple and sacred 
precinct of the Olympian Zeus, wherein there was much 
deposited wealth, which they feared that the Athenians might 
seize. Nikias, however, without approaching the sacred ground, 
contented himself with occupying the field of battle, burnt his 
own dead, and stripped the arms from the dead of the enemy. 
The Syracusans and their allies lost two hundred and fifly men, 
the Athenians fifty .^ 

On the morroW) having granted to the Syracusans their dead 
bodies for burial, and collected the ashes of his own dead, Nikias 
reembarised his troops, put to sea, and sailed back to his former 
station at Katana. He conceived it impossible, without cavalry 
and a farther stock of money, to maintain his position near Syra- 
cuse or to prosecute immediate operations of siege or blockade. 
And as the winter was now approaching, he determined to take 
up winter quarters at Katana ; though considering the mild win- 
ter at Syracuse, and the danger of marsh fever near the Great 
Harbor in summer, the change of season might weU be regarded 
as a questionable gain. But he proposed to employ the interval 



» Thu^d. vi, 70, 

• Thucyd. vi, 71. Plutarch (Nikias, c.l6) states that Nikias refused from 
religious scruples to inyade the sacred precinct, though his soldiers were 
eager to seize its contents. 

Diodorus (xiii, 6) affirms erroneously that the Athenians became masters 
of the Olympleion. Pausanias too says the same thing (x, 28, 3), adding 
that Nikias abstained from disturbing either the treasures or the offerings, 
and left them still under the care of the Syracusan priests. 

Plutarch farther states that Nikias stayed some days in his position before 
he returned to Katana. But the language of ThucydidSs iudicates that the 
Athenians returned on the day after the battle. 
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m sending to Athens for caTalry and money, as well as in pro- 
cniing the like reinforcements from his l^dlian allies, whose 
nombers he calcalated now on increasing by the accession of new 
cities ailer his recent victory, and to get together magazines of 
every kind for beginning the siege of 83rraca8e in the spring. 
Despatching a trireme to Athens with these requisitions, ha 
sailed with his forces to Mess^n^, within which there was a 
favorable party who gave hopes of opening the gates to him. 
Such a correspondence had already been commenced before the 
departure of Alkibiad§s : but it was the first act of revenge 
which the departing general took on his country, to betray the 
proceedings to the philo-Syracusan party in Mess^n^. Accord- 
ingly, these latter, watching their opportunity, rose in arms before 
the arrival of Nikias, put to death their chief antagonists, and 
held the town by force against the Athenians ; who after a fruit- 
less delay of thirteen days, with scanty supplies and under 
stormy weather, were forced to return to Naxos, where they 
established a palisaded camp and station, and went into winter 
quarters.^ 

The recent stratagem of Nikias, followed by the movement into 
the harbor of Syracuse, and the battle, had been ably planned 
and executed. It served to show the courage and discipline of 
the army, as well as to keep up the spirits of the soldiers them- 
selves, and to obviate those feelings of disappointment which the 
previous inefficiency of the armament tended to arouse. But as 
to other results, the victory was barren ; we may even say, pos- 
itively mischievous, since it imparted a momentary stimulus 
which served as an excuse to Nikias for the three months of total 
inaction which followed, and since it neither weakened nor hu- 
miliated the Syracusans, but gave them a salutary lesson which 
they turned to account while Nikias was in his winter quarters. 
His apathy during these first eight months after the arrival of the 
expedition at Bhegium (from July 415 b.g. to March 414 b.c.), 
was the most deplorable of all calamities to his army, his country, 
and himself. Abundant proofs of this will be seen in the coming 
events : at present, we have only to turn back to his own predic- 
tions and recommendations. All the difficulties and dangers to 

> Thucyd. yi, 71-74. 
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be snnnoiiiited in Sidly bad been fopeneea by binuielf and im- 
preased upon tbe Athenians : in the furst instance, as grounds 
against undertaking the expedition ; but the Athenians, though 
unfortunately not allowing them to avail in that capadty, ftillj 
admitted their reality, and authorized him to demand whatever 
force was necessary to overcome themJ He had thus been 
allowed to bring with him a force calculated upon his own ideas, 
together with supplies and implements for besieging; yet when 
arrived, he seems only anxious to avoid exposing that foice in 
any serious enterprise, and to find an excuse for conducting it 
back to Athens. That Syracuse was the grand enemy, and that 
the capital point of the enterprise was the siege of that dty, was 
a truth familiar to himself as well as every man at AtJiens :9 
upon the formidable cavalry of the Syracusans, Nikias had him- 
self insisted, in the preliminary debates. Yet, after four months 
of mere trifling, and pretence of action so as to evade dealing 
with tbe real difficulty, the existence of this cavalry is made an 
excuse for a failher postponement of four months until reinforce- 
ments can be obtained from Athens. To all the Intrinsic dan- 
gers of the case, predicted by Nikias himself with proper dis- 
cernment, was thus superadded the aggravated danger of his 
own factitious delay ; frittering away the first impression of his 
armament, giving the Syracusans leisure to enlarge their fortificar 
tions, and allowing the Peloponnesians time to interfere against 
Attica as well as to succor Sicily. It was the unhappy weakness 
of this commander to shrink from decisive resolutions of every 
kind, and at any rate to postpone them until the necessity be- 
came imminent: the consequence of which was, — to use an 
expression of the Corinthian envoy before the Peloponnesiaa 
war in censuring the dilatory policy of Sparta, — that never 
acting, yet always seeming about to act, he found his enemy in 
double force instead of single, at the moment of actual conflict^ 
Great, indeed, must have been the disappointment of the Athe- 



> Thucyd. vi, 21-26. » Thucyd. vi, 20. 

' Thucyd. vi, 69. fjavxa^ere y&p fwvot, 'E^X^wv, u AaKe6€Ufi6vioif oh ry 
iwafiii riwi dAAd ry neTCXtftrci afiwofievoiy koI fiovot oi>K &pxo/iev^v 

ovref. 
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mans, wheny after having sent forth in fhe month of June, an 
expediticm oi unparalleled efficiency, they receive in the month 
of November a despatch to acquaint them that the general has 
accomplished little except one indecisive victory ; and that he 
has not even attempted anything serious, nor can do so unless 
they send him farther cavalry and money. Yet the only answer 
which they made was, to grant and provide for this demand 
without any public expression of discontent or disappointment 
against him.^ And this is the more to be noted, since the re- 



* Ahxpbv Se pLacrdevrag aneWelv^ fj {jarepov inifieTairefiirea^aif 
rd TTpCrrov acrKeirroc (SovTievoafiivovg : " It is disgraceful to be driven out 
of Sicily by superior force, or to send back here aftenoarda for fresh reinforce- 
ments, ^trough ovtrown fault in making bad calaUations at frst." (Thucyd. 
vi,21.) 

This was a part of the last speech by Nikias himself at Athens, prior to 
the expedition. The Athenian people in reply had passed a vote that he 
and his colleagues should fix their own amount of force, and should have 
everything which theymsked for. Moreover, such was the feeling in the 
city, that every one individually was anxious to put down his name to 
serve (vi, 26-31). Thucydides can hardly find words sufficient to depict 
the completeness, the grandeur, the wealth public and private, of the ar- 
mament. 

As this goes to establish what I have advanced in the text, — that the 
actions of Nikias in Sicily stand most of all condemned by his own pre- 
vious speeches at Athens, — so it seems to have been forgotten by Dr. Ar- 
nold, when he wrote his note on the remarkable^ passage, ii, 65, of Thucydi- 
des, — k^ wv aXXa re noXXd, d>c h fieyaXy i:okei, koL apxv^ kxovay, fffxap- 
rif&ri^ Kol 6 eg ^iKeXiav ttXovc ' dr o* tooovtov yvufiijc dftdprrifta ijv m-pbc 
o^C hryeaavy 6aov ol iKire fi-tpavT eCt oi) rdi 7rp6<T<j>opa rotg olxo- 
fievoig tfciytyvoGKOVT eXi d^^ Kard rdf ISiac ScajJoXiic Tepl rfjg 
Tov dTffiov imoaraaiac, ra re kv t^ trrparoreidi^ afipXvrepa hroiovvy Kot tSl 
vepl TT^v iroXiv irpurov iv dX^riXoic krapdx&ijffav. Upon which Dr. Arnold 
remarks : — 

" Thucydidgs here expresses the same opinion which he repeats in two 
other places (vi, 31 ; vii, 42), namely, that the Athenian power was fully 
adequate to the conquest of Syracuse, had not the expedition been mismanaged 
bg the general, and insufficientig supplied by the government at home. The words 
ab T(i irpoa^opa Tolg olxofisvoL^ kniyiyvdaKovTeg signify ^'•not voting after- 
wards the needful supplies to their absent armament ;" for Nikias was prevented 
from improving his first victory over the Syracusans by the want of cavalry 
and money j and the whole winter was lost before he could get supplied 
from Athens. And subsequently the armament was allowed to be reduced 
VOL. VII. 10* 15oc. 
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moval of Alkibiad^ afforded an inviting and even yaluable o^ 
portanity for proposing to send ont a fresh colleague in his room. 

to great distress and weakness, before the second expedition was sent to re- 
inforce it." GoUer and Poppo concur in this explanation. 

Let ns in the first place discuss the explanation here given of the words 
rd irp6(T<j>opa imyiyvQaKovrec. It appears to me that these words do not 
signify " voHng the needful suppHes.^^ 

The word hzLyiyvdaKetv cannot be used in the same sense with hnwiftveiv 
— napaaxsiv (vii, 2-15), kKiropi^eLv, As it would not be admissible to say^ 
irrtyiyvucKeiv dirhiy i^af , Inirovg^ XP^H'^'^^ etc., so neither can it be right to 
say hriyiyvCiOKeiv rd irpoa^pa^ if this latter word were used only as a com- 
prehensive word for these particulars, meaning "«u/>p/te8." The wmds 
really mean : ** taking farther resoUaiona (after the expedition was gone) im- 
Sttitable or miscfdevous to the absent armament" Jlpoa^pa is used here quite 
generally, agreeing with (iov^^evfiara^ or some such word: indeed, we find the 
phrase tH npoa^pa used in the most general sense, for " what is suitable f 
** what is advantageous or convenient :" yv/ivaGL> rd irp6a<f>opa — npdaaerai 
T(i irp6o<^opa — rd Tzpoa^op* rjv^aT* -^t^ npoa^pa 6pu^ Av^rd raiode 7qo6ff- 
4>opov. Euripid. Hippol. 112; Alkestis, 148; Iphig. AoL 160, B ; Helen. 
1299; Troade8,304. 

ThucydidSs appears to have in view the violent party contests which 
broke out in reference to the Hermsa and the other irreligious acts at 
Athens, after the departure of the armament, especially to the mischief of 
recalling Alkibiad^s, which grew out of those contests. He does not allude 
to the withholding of supplies from the armament ; nor was it the purpose 
of any of the parties at Athens to withhold them. The party acrimony 
was directed against Alkibiadls exclusively, not against the expedition. 

Next, as to the main allegation in Dr. Arnold's note, that ene of the causes 
of the failure of the Athenian expedition in Sicily, was, that it was " insuf- 
ficiently supplied by Athens." Of the two passages to which he refers in 
ThucydidSs (vi, 31 ; vii, 42), the first distinctly contradicts this allegation, 
by setting forth the prodigious amount of force sent ; the second says noth- 
ing about it, and indirectly discountenances it, by dwelling upon the glar- 
ing blunders of Nikias. 

After the Athenians had allowed Nikias in the spring to name and col- 
lect the force which he thought requisite, how could they expect to receive 
a demand for farther reinforcements in the autumn, the army having really 
done nothing ? Nevertheless, the supplies toere sent, as soon as they could 
be, and as soon as Nikias expected them. If the whole winter was lost, 
that was not the fault of the Athenians. 

Still harder is it in Dr. Arnold, to say, '- that the armament was aJlowed to 
be reduced to great distress and weakness before the second expedition was 
sent to reinforce it." The second expedition was sent the moment that Nik- 
ias made known his distress and asked for it; his intimation of distress com 
ing quite suddenly, almost immediately after most successful appearances. 
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If there were no complaints raised against Kkias at Athens, so 
neither are we informed of any such, even among his own sol- 
diers in Sicily, though their disappointment must have been yet 
greater than that of their countrymen at home, considering the 
expectations with which they had come out. We may remember 
that the delay of a few days at Eion, under perfectly justifiable 
circumstances, and while awaiting the arrival of reinforcements 
actually sent for, raised the loudest murmurs against Kleon in 
his expedition against Amphipolis, from the hoplites in his own 
army. I The contrast is instructive, and will appear yet more 
instructive as we advance forward. 

Meanwhile the Syracusans were profiting by the lesson of their 
recent defeat. In the next public assembly which ensued, Her- 
mokrates addressed them in the mingled tone of encouragement 
and admonition. He praised their bravery, while he deprecated 
their want of tactics and discipline. Considering the great supe- 
riority of the enemy in this last respect, he regarded the recent 
battle as giving good promise for the future ; and he appealed 
with satisfaction to the precautions taken by Nikias in fortifying his 
camp, as well as to his speedy retreat after the battle. He pressed 
them to diminish the excessive number of fifteen generals, whom 
they had hitherto been accustomed to nominate to the command ; 
to reduce the number to three, conferring upon them at the same 

It appears to me that nothing can be more incorrect or inconsistent with 
the whole tenor of the narrative of Thucydides, than to charge the Atheni- 
ans with having starved their expedition. What they are really chargeable 
with, is, the having devoted to it a disproportionate fraction of their entire 
strength, perfectly enormous and minous. And so Thucydides plainly 
conceives it, when he is describing both the armament of Nikias and that 
of Demosthenes. 

Thucydides is very reserved in saying anything against Nikias, whom he 
treats throughout with the greatest indulgence and tenderness. But he lets 
drop quite sufficient to prove that he conceived the mismanagement of the 
general as iJie cause of the failure of the armament, not as " one of two 
causes," as Dr. Arnold here presents it. Of course, I recognize fuUy the 
consummate skill, and the aggressive vigor so unusual in a Spartan, of Gy- 
lippus, together with the effective influence which this exercised upon the 
result. But Gylippus would never have set foot in Syracuse, had he not 
been let in, first through the apathy, next through the contemptuous want 
of precaution, shown by Nikias (vii, 42). 

^ Thucyd. v, 7. See volume vi of this History, chap, liv, p. 464. 
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time faUer poiwers than had been before enjoyed, and swearing » 
s<^emn oath to leave them unfettered in the exercise of such 
powers ; lastly, to enjoin upon these generals the most strenuous 
efforts, during the coming winter, for training and arming the 
whole population. Accordingly Hermokrat^s himself, with Hera- 
kleid^ and Sikanus, were named to the command. Ambassadora 
were sent both to Sparta and to Corinth, for the purpose of entreat- 
ing assistance in Sicily, as well as of prevailing on the Peloponne- 
sians to recommence a direct attack against Attica ;i so as at least 
to prevent the Athenians from sending farther reinforcements to 
Nikias, and perhaps even to bring about the recall of his army 
But by far the most important measure which marked the 
nomination of the new generals, was, the enlargement of the line 
of fortifications at Syracuse. They constructed a new wall, in- 
closing an additional space and covering both their inner and their 
outer city to the westward, reaching from the outer sea to the 
Great Harbor, across the whole space fronting the rising slope 
of the hill of Epipolae, and stretching far enough westward to 
inclose the sacred precinct of Apollo Temenites. This was 
intended as a precaution, in order that if Nikias, resuming opera- 
tions in the spring, should beat them in the field and confine them 
to their walls, he might, nevertheless, be prevented from carrying 
a wall of circumvallation from sea to sea without covering a great 
additional extent of ground.^ Besides this, the Syracusans fitted 
up and garrisoned the deserted town of Megara, on the coast to 
the north of Syracuse ; they established a regular fortification and 
garrison in the Olympieion or temple of Zeus Olympius, which 
they had already garrisoned after the recent battle with Nikias ; 
and they planted stakes in the sea to obstruct the convenient 
landing-places. All these precautions were useful to them ; and 
we may even say that the new outlying fortification, inclosing the 
Temenites, proved their salvation in the coming siege, by so 
lengthening the circumvallation necessary for the Athenians to 

^ Thucyd. vi, 72, 73. 

•Thucyd.vi,75.'Ere:;j;fCov de olIvpaKoaioL hv rcj x^^f^^vi Trpof re ry rroXei^ 
rbv TefieviTijv kvrbg iroiritTafievoiy relxog irapcL izav rd ffpdf 'ETre- 
^o%(ig dpiiiv, ^TTWf fi^ Si* tXaaaovoc eiai^oTeixiOTOi ^aiVf 
fjv apa a^uXTiuvTaiy etc. 

I reserve the general explanation of the topography of Syracuse for the 
next chapter, when the siege begins. 
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omBtrvutj^tmi Gylippas had time to ftrriTe before it was finished. 
Bat there was one farther precaution which the Syracasans 
omitted at this mcmient, when it was open to them withoat any 
hindrance, to occupy and fortify the Euryftlus, or the summit 
of the hill of Epipolse. Had Uiey done this now, fovbably the 
Athenians could never have made progress with their lines of 
dieumvallation : but they did not think of it until too late, 
as we shall presently see. 

^Nevertheless it is important to remark, in reference to the 
g^ieral scheme of Athenian operations in Sicily, that if Nikias 
had adopted the plan originally recommended by Lamachus, or 
if he had begun- his permanent besieging operations against Syra* 
cnse in the summer or autumn of 415 B.C., instead of postponing 
them, as he actually did, to the spring of 414 b.c., he would have 
found none of these additional defences to contend against, and 
the line of drcumvallation necessary for his purpose would have 
been shorter and easier. Besides these permanent and irreparable 
disadvantages, his winter's inaction at Naxos drew upon him the 
&ffther insult, that the Syracusans marched to his former quarters 
at Katana and burned the tents which they found standing, 
ravaging at the same time the neighboring fields.i 

Kamarina maintained an equivocal policy which made both 
parties hope to gain it ; and in the course of this winter the Athe- 
nian envoy Euph§mus with others was sent thither to propose a 
renewal of that alliance, between the city and Athens, which had 
been concluded ten years before. Hermokrates the Syracusan 
went to counteract his object ; and both of them, according to 
Grecian custom, were admitted to address the public assembly. 

Hermokrates began by denouncing the views, designs, and past 
history of Athens. He did not, he said, fear her power, provided 
the Sicilian cities were united and true to each other: even 
against Syracuse alone, the hasty retreat of the Athenians after 
the recent battle had shown how little they confided in their own 
strength. What he did fear, was, the delusive promises and 
insinuations of Athens, tending to disunite the island, and to 
paralyze aU joint resistance. Every one knew that her purpose 
in this expedition was to subjugate all Sicily, — that Leontini and 

• Thucyd. vi, 75. 
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Egesta served merdiy aa oonveiiient pret^ices to pnt forward, — 
and that she oould have no sinoere sympathy for Chalkidians in 
Sicily, when she herself held in slavery the Chalkidians in £11- 
boBa. It was, in truth, nothing else but an extension of the same 
scheme of rapacious ambition, whereby she had reduced her Ionian 
allies and kinsmen to their present wretched slavery, now thread 
ened against Sicily. The Sicilians could not too speedily show her 
that they were no lonians, made to be transferred from one mastar 
to another, but autonomous Dorians from the centre of autonomy, 
Peloponnesus. It would be madness to forfeit this honorable 
position through jealousy or lukewarmness among themselves. 
Let not the Kamannaeans imagine that Athens was striking her 
blow at Syracuse alone : they were themselves next ne^hbors 
of Syracuse, and would be the first victims if she were conquered. 
They might wish, from apprehension or envy, to see the superior 
power of Syracuse humbled, but this could not happen without 
endangering their own existence. They ought to do for her 
what they would have asked her to do if the Athenians had 
invaded Eamarina, instead of lending merely nominal aid, as they 
had hitherto done. Their former alliance with Athens was for 
purposes of mutual defence, not binding them to aid her in 
schemes of pure aggression. To hold aloof, give fair words to 
both parties, and leave Syracuse to fight the battle of Sicily 
single-handed, was as unjust as it was dishonorable. If she came 
off victor in the struggle, she would take care that the Kama- 
rinaeans should be no gainers by such a policy. The state of 
affairs was so plain, that he (Hermokrates) could not pretend to 
enlighten them : but he solemnly appealed to their sentiments of 
common blood and lineage. The Dorians of Syracuse were 
assailed by their eternal enemies the lonians, and ought not to be 
now betrayed by their own brother Dorians of Kamarina.^ 

Euphemus, in reply, explained the proceedings of Athens in 
reference to her empire, and vindicated her against the charges 
of Hermokrates. Though addressing a Dorian assembly, he did 
not fear to take his start from the position laid down by Hermo- 
krates, that lonians were the natural enemies of Dorians. Under 
this feeling Athens, as an Ionian city, had looked about to 

» Thucyd, vi, 77-80. 
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Strengthen herself agamst the snpremacy of her powerful Dorian 
neighhors in Peloponnesus. Finding herself aflter the repulse 
of the Persian king at the head of those lonians and other 
Greeks who had jast revolted from him, she had made use of her 
position as well as of her superior navy to shake off the illegiti* 
mate ascendency of Sparta. Her empire was justified by regard 
for her own safety against Sparta, as well as by the immense su- 
periority of her maritime efforts in the rescue of Greece from the 
Persians. Even in reference to her allies, she had good ground 
for reducing them to subjection, because they had made them* 
selves the instruments and auxiliaries of the Persian king in his 
attempt to conquer her. Prudential views for assured safety to 
herself had thus led her to the acquisition of her present empire, 
and the same views now brought her to Sicily. He was pre* 
pared to show that the interests of Kamarina were in full 
accordance with those of Athens. The main purpose of Athens 
in Sicily was to prevent her Sicilian enemies from sending aid to 
her Peloponnesian enemies, to accomplish which, powerful Sici* 
Han allies were indispensable to her. To enfeeble or subjugate 
her Sicilian allies would be folly : if she did this, they would not 
serve her purpose of keeping the Syracusans employed in their 
own island. Hence her desire to reestablish the expatriated 
Leontines, powerful and free, though she retained the Chalki- 
dians in Euboea as subjects. Near home, she wanted nothing 
but subjects, disarmed and tribute-paying, while in Sicily, she 
required independent and efficient allies ; so that the double 
conduct, which Hermokratds reproached as inconsistent, proceeded 
from one and the same root of public prudence. Pursuant to 
that motive, Athens dealt differently with her different allies, 
according to the circumstances of each. Thus, she respected the 
autonomy of Chios and Methymna, and maintained equal relar 
tions with other islanders near Peloponnesus ; and such were the 
relations which she now wished to establish in Sicily. 

No : it was Syracuse, not Athens, whom the Kamarinaeans and 
other Sicilians had really ground to fear. Syracuse was aiming 
at the acquisition of imperial sway over the island ; and that 
which she had already done towards the Leontines showed what 
she was prepared to do when the time came, against Kamarina 
and others. It was under this apprehension that the Kamari- 
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nfleanB had formerly inyltod Athens mto Sicily: it would be 
alike unjust and impolitic were they now to repudiate her aid, for 
she could accomplish nothing without them ; if they did so od 
the present occasion, they would repent it hereafter when expoeed 
to the hostility of a constant encroaching neighbor, and when 
Athenian auxiliaries could not again be had. He repelled the 
imputations which Hermokrat^s had cast upon Athens, but the 
Kamarinaeans were not sitting as judges or -censors up<m her 
merits. It was for them to consider whether that meddlesome 
disposition, with which Athens was reproached, was not highly 
beneficial as the terror of oppressors, and the shield of weaker 
states, throughout Greece. He now tendered it to the Kamar 
rinseans as their only security against Syracuse; calling upon 
them, instead of living in perpetual fear of her aggression, to 
seize the present opportunity of attacking her on an equal footings 
jointly with Athens.^ 

In these two remarkable speeches, we find Hermdcrat^ 
rraiewing substantially the same line of counsel as he had taken 
up ten years before at the congress of Gela, to settle all Sidlian 
differences at home, and above all things to keep out the inter- 
vention of Athens ; who if she once got footing in Sicily, would 
never rest until she reduced all the cities successively. This 
was the natural point of view for a Syracusan politician ; but by 
no means equally natural, nor equally conclusive, for an inhabitant 
of one of the secondary Sicilian cities,- especially of the contermi- 
nous Eamarina. And the oration of Euphemus is an able plead- 
ing to demonstrate that the Kamarinaeans had far more to ^r 
from Syracuse than from Athens. His arguments to this point 
are at least highly plausible, if not convincing : but he seems to 
lay himself open to attack from the opposite quarter. K Athena 
cannot hope to gain any subjects in Sicily, what motive has she 
for interfering ? This Euphemus meets by contending that if 
she does not interfere, the Syracusans and their allies will come 
across and render assistance to the enemies of Athens in Pelo- 
ponnesus. It is manifest, however, that under the actual circum- 
stances of the time, Athens could have no real fears of this 
nature, and that her real motives for meddling in Sicily were 

» Thucyd. vi, 83-87. 
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those of hope and encroachment, not of self-defence. Bnt it 
shows how little likely such hopes were to be realized, and ther^ 
fore how ill-adyised the whole plan of interference in Sicily was^ 
— that the Athenian envoy could say to the Eamarinsdans, in 
the same strain as Nikias had spoken at Athens when combating 
the wisdom of the expedition : *^ Such is the distance of Sicily 
from Athens, and such the difficulty of guarding cities of great 
force and ample territory combined, that if we wished to hold 
you Sicilians as subjects, we should be unable to do it: we can 
only retain you as &ee and powerful allies." ^ What Nikias said 
at Athens to dissuade his countrymen from the enterprise, under 
sincere conviction, Euph^mus repeated at Kamarina for the pur- 
pose of conciliating that city; probably, without believing it 
himself, yet the anticipation was not on that account the less true 
and reasonable. 

The Kamarinaeans felt the force of both speeches, from Her- 
mokrat^s and Euph^mus. Their inclinations carried them 
towards the Athenians, yet not without a certain misgiving in 
case Athens should prove completely successful. Towards the 
Syracusans, on the contrary, they entertained nothing but unqual- 
ified apprehension, and jealousy of very ancient date ; and even 
now their great fear was, of probable suffering, if the Syracusans 
succeeded against Athens without their cooperation. In this 
dilemma, they thought it safest to give an evasive answer, of 
fiiendly sentiment towards both parties, but refusal of aid to 
either; hoping thus to avoid an inexpiable breach, whichever 
way the ultimate success might tum.9 

For a city comparatively weak and situated like Kamarina, such 
was perhaps the least hazardous policy. In December, 415 B.C., 
no human being could venture to predict how the struggle between 
Nikias and the Syracusans in the coming year would turn out ; 
nor were the Kamarinaeans prompted by any hearty feeling to 
take the extreme chances with either party. Matters had borile 

' Thucyd. vi, 86. ^/i£«f /liv ye o^jte k/xfielvaL Swarol fir) (if&^ v/iuv el re 
Kai yevofievoi kokoI KarepyaaaifjLe^a, udvvaroi Karaffxstv, did. fi^Ko^ re irAoD 
Koi diropi^ <f>vXaK^c 7r6Xe(ov fieyaXav Kal ^rrapctUKevy fiireLparidav^ etc. 

ThiB is exactly the language of Nikias in his speech to the Athenians, 
vijll. • Thucyd. tI, 88. 
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fl d^rent aspect, indeed, in the preeeding month of July 415 b.c^ 
when the Athenians first arrived. Had the vigorous poliey ui^ed 
by Lamachus been then followed up, the Athenians would always 
^ve appeared likely to succeed, if, indeed, they had not already 
become oonqaerc»« of Syracuse ; so that waverers like the 
Eamarinaeans would have remained attached to them from policy. 
The best way to obtain allies, Lamachus had contended, was, to 
be prompt and decisive in action, and to strike at the capital point 
at once, while the intimidating effect of their arrival was fresh. 
Of the value of his advice, an emphatic illustration is afforded by 
the conduct of Kamarina.^ 

Throughout the rest of the winter, Nikias did little or nothing. 
He merely despatched envoys for the purpose of conciliating the 
Sikels in the interior, where the autonomous Sikels, who dwelt in 
the central regions of the island, for the most part declared in his 
favor, — especially the powerful Sikel prince Archdnides, — send- 
ing provisions and even money to the camp at Naxos. Against 
some refractory tribes, Nikias sent detachments for purposes of 
eompnlsion ; while the Syracusans on their part did the like to 
counteract him. Such Sikel tribes as had become dependents of 
Syracuse, stood aloof from the struggle. As the spring ap- 
proached, Nikias transferred his position from Naxos to Katana, 
reestablishing that camp which the Syracusans had destroyed.^ 

He farther sent a trireme to Carthage, to invite cooperation 
from that city ; and a second to the Tyrrhenian maritime cities 
c«i the southern coast of Italy, some of whom had proffered to him 
their services, as ancient enemies of Syracuse, and now realized 
their promises. From Carthage nothing was obtained ; why, we 
do not know ; for we shall find the Carthaginians, six years hence, 
invading Sicily with prodigious forces ; and if they entertained 
any such intentions, it would seem that the presence of Nikias in 
Sicily must have presented the most convenient moment for ex- 
ecuting them. To the Sikels, Egestaeans, and all the other allies 
of Athens, Nikias sent orders for bricks, iron bars, clamps, and 
everything suitable for the wall of circumvallation, which was to 
be commenced with the first burst of spring. 

* Compare the remarks of Alkibiad^s, Thucyd. vi, 91. 

* Thncyd. vi, 88. 
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. While sndi preparatioDS were goia^ on in Sicilj, debates of 
portentous promise took place at Sparta. Immediately after the 
battle near the OlTmpieion, and the retreat of Nikias into winter 
qnartersy the SjnumBans had despatched envoys to Peloponnesus 
to solicit reinforcements. Here, again, we are compelled to notioe 
the lamentable consequences arising out of the inaction of Nikias. 
Had he commenced the siege of Syracuse on his first arrival, it 
may be doubted whether any such envoys would have been sent 
to Felop<»inesus at all ; at any rate, they would not have arrived 
in time to produce decisive effects.^ After exerting what influence 
they could upon the Italian Greeks in their voyage, the Syracusan 
envoys reached Corinth, where they found the warmest reception 
and obtained promises of speedy succor. The Corinthians fur- 
nished envoys of their own to accompany them to Sparta, and to 
back their request for Lacedaemonian aid. 

They found at the congress at Sparta another advocate upon 
whom they could not reasonably have counted, Alkibiades. That 
exile had crossed over from Thurii to the Eleian port of Kylldnd 
in Peloponnesus in a merchant-vessel,^ and now appeared at 

» Thncyd. vi, 88 ; vii, 42. 

' Plutardi (Alkib. c. 23) says that he went to reside at Argos; bat this 
seems difficult to reconcile with the assertion of Thucydides (vi, 61) that 
his friends at Argos had incurred grave suspicions of treason. 

Cornelius Nepos (Alkib. c. 4) says, with greater probability of truth, that 
AlkibiadSs went from Thurii, first to Elis, next to Thebes. 

Isokrat^s (De Bigis, Orat. xvi, s. 10) says that the Athenians banished 
him out of all Qreece, inscribed his name on a column, and sent envoys to 
demand his person from the Argeians j so that Alkibiades ivaa compelled to 
take refuge with the Lacedsemonians. This whole statement of Isokrat^ 
is exceedingly loose and untrustworthy, carrying back the commencement 
of the conspiracy of the Four Hundred to a time anterior to the banish- 
ment of Alkibiades. But among all the vague sentences, this allegation 
that the Athenians banished him oat of oA Greece stands prominent. They 
could only banish him from the territory of Athens and her allies. Whether 
he went to Argos, as I have already said, seems to me very doubtful: 
perhaps Plutarch copied the statement from this passage of Isokrat^s. 

^ut imder all circumstances, we are not to believe that Alkibiades turned 
against his coantry, or went to Sparta, upon compulsion. The first act of his 
hostility to Athens, the disappointing her of the acquisition of MessenS, was 
committed before he left Sicily. Moreover, Thucydidfis represents him as 
unwilling indeed to go to Sparta, but only unwilling because he was afraid 
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Sparta on special myitatkm and safe-oondnct firom tbe Lacedse* 
monians ; of whom he was at first yehemently afraid, in conse- 
quence of having raised against them that Peloponnesian combi- 
nation which had given them so much trouble before the battle 
of Mantineia. He now appeared, too, burning with hostility 
against his country, and eager to inflict upon her all the mischief 
in his power. Having been the chief evil genius to plunge her, 
mainly for selfish ends of his own, into this ill-starred venture, he 
was now about to do his best to turn it into her irreparable ruin. 
His fiery stimulus, and unmeasured exaggerations, supplied what 
was wanting in Corinthian and Syracusan eloquence, and infiamed 
the tardy good-will of the Spartan ephors into comparative de- 
cision and activity.^ His harangue in the Spartan congress is 
given to us by ThucydidSs, who may possibly have heard it, as 
he was then himself in exile. Like the earlier speech which he 
puts into the mouth of Alkibiades at Athens, it is characteristic 
in a high degree ; and interesting ia another point of view as the 
latest composed speech of any length which we find in his history. 
I give here the substance, without professing to translate the 
words. 

<< First, I must address you, liacedaemonians, respecting the 
prejudices current against me personally, before I can hope to 
find a fair hearing on public matters. You know it was I, who 
renewed my public connection with Sparta, after my ancestors 
before me had quarrelled with you and renounced it. Moreover, 
I assiduously cultivated your favor on all points, especially by 
attentions to your prisoners at Athens : but while I was showing 
all this zeal towards you, you took the opportunity of the peace 
which you made with Athens to employ my enemies as your 
agents, thus strengthening their hands, and dishonoring me. It 
was this conduct of yours which drove me to unite with the Aiv 
geians and Mantineians ; nor ought you to be angry with me for 
mischief which you thus drew upon yourselves. Probably some 
of you hate me too, without any good reason, as a forward parti- 
san of democracy. My family were always opposed to the Pei- 

of the Spartans ; in fact, waiting for a safe-conduct and invitation from 
tiiem. Thucydid^ mentions nothing about his going to Aigos (vi, 88). 
» Thucyd. vi, 88. 
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sistratid despots; and as all oppositkm to a reigning dynasty 
takes the name of The People, so from that time forward we 
continued to act as leaders of the people.^ Moreover, our estab- 
lished constitution was a democracy, so that I had no choice but 
to obey, though I did my best to maintain a moderate line of 
political conduct in the midst of the reigning license. It was not 
my family, but others, who in former times as well as now, led 
the people into the worst courses, those same men who sent me 
into exile. I always acted as leader, not of a party, but of the 
entire dty ; thinking it right to uphold that constitution in which 
Athens had enjoyed her grandeur and freedom, and which I 
found already existing.^ For as to democracy, all we Athenians 
of common sense well knew its real character. Personally, I 
have better reason than any one else to rail against it, if one eovld 
say anything new about such confessed folly ; but I did not think . 
it si|fe to change the government, while you were standing by as 
enemies. 

^ So much as to myself personally : I shall now talk to you 
about the business of the meeting, and tell you something more 
than you yet know. Our purpose in sailing from Athens, was, 
first to conquer the Sicilian Greeks ; next, the Italian Greeks ; 
afterwards, to make an attempt on the Carthaginian empire and 
on Carthage herself. If all or most of this succeeded, we were 
then to attack Peloponnesus. We intended to bring to this en- 
terprise the entire power of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks, 
besides laige numbers of Iberian and other warlike barbaric mer« 

* Thucyd. vi, 89. Tolg y(\p rvpuvvoig del irore 6id<^poL ecfievt Trdv cJt* rd 
IvavTLovfievov r^ SwaarevovTi STJfiog uvofiaaraL ' Kal air' tKeivov ^fiirapi- 
fieivev ij TTpoaraala vfilv tov tt^^^ov^. 

It is to be recollected that the Lacedaemonians had been always opposed 
to rvpavvot^ or despots, and had been particularly opposed to the Peisistrar 
tid Tvpavvoij whom they in fact put down. In tracing his democratical 
tendencies, therefore, to this source, Alkibiades took the best means of ex- 
cusing them before a Lacedaemonian audience. 

• Thucyd. yi, 89. r^fielc Se tov ^vfnravrog TrpoeaTTjfieVy dLKaiovvre^y tv (f 
oxnfiaTi fieyi<mj ij iro'kLg irvxe koI HevdepuraTri oiaay koX direp kSk^aro nf, 
TovTo ^vSiaaC^eiv kirel Sij/iOKpariav ys Kal kyiyvoaKOfiev ol ^povovvrec n, 
Kal abrbc oi>ievbc Hv x^^P^i ^<^¥ *<*^ TiOiSop^aaifii ' a^^d nepl 6fMh)yovfUvffC 
avoiac ovdev &v Kaivdv Xeyoiro • kcU rd fu^iaraviu aM^ oi)K idoKei ij/iiv oa- 
^aXkg elvatj ipUbv ifoXe^iiuv fr pooKa^tjfievcJV. 
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oenaries, together with many new triremes built from the abmt- 
dant forests of Italy, and large supplies both of treasure and 
prorision. We eould thus blockade Peloponnesus all round with 
oar fleet, and at the same time assail it with our land-force ; and 
we calculated, by taking some towns by storm and occupying 
others as permanent fortified positions, that we should easily con* 
quer the whole peninsula, and then become undisputed masters 
of Greece. Tou thus hear the whole scheme of our expedition 
from the man who knows it best ; and you may depend on it that 
the remaining generals will execute all this, if they can. Noth* 
ing but your intervention can hinder them. If, indeed, the 
Sicilian Greeks were all united, they might hold out ; but the 
Syracusans standing alone cannot, beaten as they already hare 
been in a general action, and blocked up as they are by sea. If 
' Syracuse falls into the hands of the Athenians, all Sicily and all 
Italy will share the same fate ; and the danger which I have 
described will be soon upon you. 

« It is not therefore simply for the safety of Sicily, — it is for 
the safety of Peloponnesus, — that I now urge you to send across, 
forthwith, a fleet with an army of hoplites as rowers ; and what 
I consider still more important than an army, a Spartan general 
to take the supreme command. Moreover, you must also carry 
on declared and vigorous war against Athens here, that the S3rra- 
cusans may be encouraged to hold out, and that Athens may be 
in no condition to send additional reinforcements thither. You 
must farther fortify and permanently garrison Dekeleia in At- 
tica : ^ that is the contingency which the Athenians have always 
been most afraid of, and which therefore you may know to be 
your best policy. You will thus get into your own hands the 
live and dead stock of Attica, interrupt the working of the silver 
mines at Laureion, deprive the Athenians of their profits from 
judicial fines as well as of their landed revenue, and dispose the 
subject-allies to withhold their tribute. 

^ None of you ought to think the worse of me because I make 
this vigorous onset upon my country in conjunction with her 

' The establishment and permanent occupation of a fortified post in At- 
tica, had been contemplated by the Corinthians even before the beginning 
of the war (Thucyd. i, 122). 
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enemies, I who oooe paased Sot a patriot^ Nor ought yoa to 
mifitnist mj aasuranoesy as coming from the reddeas passioiiof an 
enle. The worst enemies of Athens are not those who make 
open war like yoa, but those who drive her best friends into 
hostility* I loved my comitry,9 while I was secare as a citisen ; 
I love her no more, now that I am wronged. In fact, I do not 
conceive myself to be assailing a country still mine ; I am rather 
trying to win back a country now lost to me. The real patriot 
is not he, who^ having unjustly lost his country, acquiesces in 
patience, but he whose ardor makes him try every means to 
regain her. 

<< Employ me without fear, Laoed»monians, in any service of 
danger or suffering ; the more harm I did you formerly as an 
enemy, the more good I can now do you as a friend. But above 
all, do not shrink back from instant operations both in Sicily and 
in Attica, upon which so much depends. You will thus put 
down the power of Athens, present as well as future; yon will 
dwell yourselves in safety ; and you will become the leaders of 
undivided Hellas, by free consent and without force.'' 3 

Enormous consequences turned upon this speech, no less 
masterly in reference to the purpose and the audience, than 
iu&mous as an indication of the character of the speaker. If its 
contents became known at Athens, as they probably did, the 
enemies of Alkibiad^s would be supplied with a justification of 
their most violent political attacks. That imputation which they 
had taken so much pains to fasten upon him, citing in proof of it 
alike his profligate expenditure, overbearing insolence, and deri- 
sion of the religious ceremonies of the state,^ — that he detested 
the democracy in his heart, submitted to it only from necessity, 
and was watching for the first safe opportunity of subverting it, 
— appears here in his own language as matter of avowal and 

* Thucyd. vi, 92. Kdl ;^e/'pa)v ovdevl u^lCj Sokelv ifiuv elvai^ el ry kfiavrov 
fiercL Tijv TroXefituTaTCJV, (pcXoiroyic irore SokCjv elv'at, vvv lyapaTd^ bnEpxofiat. 

• Thucyd. vi, 92. To re i^LAoiroXi oix kv (f aSiKovfiai £x^f "^^* ^'^ ^ 
iun^aMic e^o^trevi^v. Oii^ kTri irarpida ovaav in riyovfuu vvv levoi^ noXi> 
de ftdXXov t^ oi)K obaav iivaKracr&ai, ILal ^iTMTTo'kig ovtoc dpi^CtCt oix 6f &v 
TJ^ iavTov adiKCJC attoXeaa^ ^ kmij^ aXk^ dg av iK navrdc rponov 6id, rd 
inv&vfielv ireipa^y abr^ avaXct^elv, 

» Thucyd. vi, 89-92. * Thucyd. vi, 28. 
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boaat The sei^^noe of oondenmotioa against him would now be 
usanimouBlj approved, even by those who at the time had depre- 
cated it ; and the people would be more^rmlj persuaded than 
before of the reality of the association between irreligious mani- 
festatkms and treasonable designs. Doubtless the inferences so 
drawn from the speech would be unsound, because it represented, 
not the actual past sentiments of Alkibiad^s, but those to which 
he now found it convenient to lay claim. As far as so very 
selfish a politician could be said to have any preference, democ- 
racy was, in some respects, more convenient to him than oligarchy. 
Though offensive to his taste, it held out larger prospects to his 
love of show, his adventurous ambition, and his rapacity for 
foreign plunder ; while under an oligarchy, the jealous restraints 
and repulses imposed on him by a few equals, would be perhaps 
more galling to his temper than those arising fnnn the whole 
people.* He takes credit in his speech for moderation, as opposed 
to the standing license of democracy. But this is a pretence 
absurd even to extravagance, and which Athenians of all parties 
would have listened to with astonishment. Such license as that 
of Alkibiades had never been seen at Athens ; and it was the 
adventurous instincts of the democracy towards foreign conquest, 
combined with their imperfect apprehension of the limits and 
conditions under which alone their empire could be permanently 
maintained, which he stimulated up to the highest point, and then 
made use of for his own power and profit. As against himself, 
he had reason for accusing his political enemies of unworthy 
manoeuvres, and even of gross political wickedness, if they were 
authors or accomplices — as seems probable of some — in the 
mutilation of the Hermse. But most certainly, their public 
advice to the commonwealth was far less mischievous than his. 
And if we are to strike the balance of personal political merit 
between Alkibiades and his enemies, we must take into the com- 
parison his fraud upon the simplicity of the Lacedaemonian 
envoys, recounted in the last chapter but one of this History. 
If, then, that portion of the speech of Alkibiad^ wherein he 

* See a remarkable passage of Thucyd. viii, 89, l>g,ov to, uizopaivovTa, uf 
oiiK ikirb rCiv dfioicjv, k%aaaovjiev6^ tic ^^f>£<, and the note in explanatloii of 
it, in a later chapter of this History, chap. Ixii. 
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Couches upon Athenian politics and his own past oondnct, is nM 
to be taken as historical evidence, just as little can we trnst the 
following portion in which he professes to describe the real pup- 
poses of Athens in her Sicilian expedition. That anj such yast 
designs as those which he announces were eyer reallj contemn 
plated even by himself and his immediate friends, is yeiy im<^ 
probable ; that they were contemplated by the Athenian publio» 
by the armament, or by Nikias, is utterly incredible. The tar- 
diness and timid movements of the armament— * during th^tot 
eight months after arriving at Rhegium — reoommended by 
Nikias, partially admitted even by Alkibiad^, opposed only by 
the unavailing wisdom of Lamachus, and not strongly censured 
when known at Athens, conspire to prove that their minds were 
not at first fully made up even to the siege of Syracuse ; that 
they counted on alliances and money in Sicily which they did not 
find ; and that those who sailed from Athens with large hopes of 
brilliant and easy conquest were soon taught to see the realitf 
with different eyes. If Alkibiades had himself conceived at 
Athens the designs which he professed to reteal in his speedi at 
Sparta, there can be no doubt that he would have espoused the 
scheme of Lamachus, or rather would have originated it himself. 
We find him, indeed, in his speech delivered at Athens before 
the determination to sail, holding out hopes that by means of con- 
quests in Sicily, Athens might become mistress of all Greece. 
But this is there put as an alternative and as a favorable possi- 
bility, is noticed only in one place, without expansion or amplifi- 
cation, and shows that the speaker did not reckon upon finding 
any such expectations prevalent among his hearers. Alkibiades 
could not have ventured to promise, in his discourse at Athens, 
the results which he afterwards talked of at Sparta as having 
been actually contemplated, — Sicily, Italy, Carthage, Iberian 
mercenaries, etc., all ending in a blockading fleet large enough to 
gird round Peloponnesus. ^ Had he put forth such promises, the 
charge of juvenile folly which Nikias urged against him would 
probably have been believed by every one. His speech at Spar- 
ta, though it has passed with some as a fragment of true Grecian 



• Thacyd. ri, 12-17. 
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Uatory, is ia Irnlh Ikile better than a gigntic romanee dressed 
i^ to alarm bis audience.^ 

Intended for this purpose, it was eminently suitable and effeo- 
tive. The LacedsBmonians had already been partly moved by the 
representations from Corinth and Syracuse, and were even pre- 
pared to 8en4 envoys to the latter place with encouragement to 
^old out against Athens. But the Peace of Nikias and the alli- 
ance succeeding it, still subsisted between Athens and Spart£L 
It lAd indeed been partially and indirectly violated in many ways, 
but both the •contracting parties still considered it as subsisting, 
nor would either of them yet consent to break their oaths openly 
and avowedly. For this reason — as well as from the distance 
of Sicily, great even in the estimation of the more nautical 
Athenians — the ephors could not yet make up their minds to 
despatch thither any positive aid. It was exactly in this point 
of hesitation bet'tyeen the will and the deed that the eneigetic 
and vindictive exile from Athens found them. His flaming pic- 
ture of the danger impending, — brought home to their own doors, 
and appearing to proceed from the best informed of all witnesses, 
— overcame their reluctance at once ; while he at the same time 
pointed out the precise steps whereby their interference would be 
rendered of most avail. The transfer of Alkibiad^s to Sparta 
thus reverses the superiority of force between the two contending 
chiefs of Greece: << Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio rerum."^ 
He had not yet shown his power of doing his country good, as 
we shall find him hereafter engaged, during the later years of 
the war : his first achievements were but too successful in doing 
her harm. 

The Lacedasmonians forthwith resolved to send an auxiliary 
force to Syracuse. But as this could not be done before the 
spring, they nominated Gylippus commander, directing him to 
proceed thither without delay, and to take counsel with the Cor- 
inthians for operations as speedily as the case admitted.^ We do 
not know that Gylippus had as yet given any positive evidence 
of that consummate skill and activity which we shall presently 
be called upon to describe. He was probably chosen on account 

» Plutarch, Alkib. c. 17. » Lucan, Pharsal. iv, 819. 

• Thacyd. vi, 93 ; Plutarch, Alkib. c. 23 ; Diodor. xiii, 7.' 
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ixf Jbis supeiior acqunntaiioe with the drcumstanoes of the Italiaa 
and Sicilian Greeks ; since his father Kleandridas, after having 
been banished from Sparta fourteen years before the Peloponne- 
Bian war for taking Athenian bribes, had been domiciliated as a 
citizen at ThnriL^ Gjlippus desired the Corinthians to send 
immediately two triremes for him to Asine, in the Messenkui 
gulf, and to prepare as many others as their docks could furnish. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

FBOM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIEGE OF SYRACUSE BY 
NIKIAS, DOWN TO THE SECOND ATHENIAN EXPEDITION UNDER 
DEMOSTHENES, AND THE RESUMPTION OF THE GENERAL WAR. 

The Athenian troops at Katana, probably tired of inaction, 
were put in motion in the early spring, even before the arrival of 
the reinforcements from Athens, and sailed to the deserted walls 
of Megara, not far from Syracuse, which the Syracusans had 
recently garrisoned. Having in vain attacked the Syracusan 
garrison, and laid waste the neighboring fields, they reembarked, 
landed again for similar purposes at the mouth of the river 
Terias, and then, after an insignificant skirmish, returned to 
Katana. An expedition into the interior of the island pro- 
cured for them the alliance of the Sikel town of Kentoripa ; and 
the cavalry being now arrived from Athens, they prepared for 
operations against Syracuse. Nikias had received from Athens 
two hundred and fifty horsemen fully equipped, for whom horses 
were to be procured in Sicily ,2 thirty horse-bowmen, and three 

» Thucyd. vi, 104. 

* Horses were so largely bred in Sicily, that they even found their way 
into Attica and Central Greece, Sophokles, CEd. Kolon. 312: — 

yvvatx^ 6p<j 
Jlrelxovaav v/jtlvy iuraov, klrvaiag enl 

If the Scholiast is to be trusted, the Sicilian horses were of unusually 
great size. 
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hundred talents in money. He was not long in furnishing them 
with horses from Egesta and Katana, from which cities he also 
received some farther cavalry, so that he was presently able to 
master six hundred and fifty cavalry in all.^ 

Even before this cavalry could be mounted, Nikias made his 
first approach to Syracuse. For the Syracusati generals on their 
side, apprized of the arrival of the reinforcement from Athens, 
and aware that besieging operations were on the point of being 
commenced, now thought it necessary to take the precaution of 
occupying and guarding the roads of access to the high ground 
of Epipolae which overhung their outer city. 

Syracuse consisted at this time of two parts, an inner and 
outer city. The former was comprised in the island of Ortygia, 
the original settlement founded by Archias, and within which the 
modem city is at this moment included : the latter or outer city, 
afterwards known by the name of Achradina, occupied the high 
ground of the peninsula north of Ortygia, but does not seem to 
have joined the inner city, or to have been comprised in the same 
fortification. This outer city was defended, on the north and east, 
by the sea, with rocks presenting great difiiculties of landing, and 
by a sea-wall ; so that on these sides it was out of the reach of 
attack. Its wall on the land-side, beginning from the sea some- 
what eastward of the entrance of the cleft now called Santa 
Bonagia, or Panagia, ran in a direction westward of south as far 
as the termination of the high ground of Achradina, and then 
turned eastward along the stone quarries now known as those of 
the Capucins and Novanteris, where the ground is in part so 
steep, that probably little fortification was needed. This fortified 
high land of Achradina thus constituted the outer city ; while the 
lower ground, situated between it and the inner city, or Ortygia, 
seems at this time not to have been included in the fortifications 
of either, but was employed (and probably had been employed 
even from the first settlement in the island), partly for religious 
processions, games, and other multitudinous ceremonies ; partly 
for the burial of the dead, which, according to invariable Grecian 
custom, was performed without the walls of the city. Extensive 
catacombs yet remain to mark the length of time during which 
this ancient Nekropolis served its purpose. 

» Thucyd. vi, 95-98. 
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To the northwest of the outer city wall, in the direction of the 
port called Trogilus, stood an unfortified suburb which afterwarda 
became enlarged into the distinct walled town of Tyche. West 
of the southern part of the same outer dty wall, nearly south- 
west of the outer city itself, stood another suburb, afterwards 
known and fortified as Neapolis, but deriving its name, in the 
year 415 B.C., from having within it the statue and consecrated 
ground of Apollo Temenites,i which stood a little way up on the 
ascent of the hill of Epipolae, and stretching from thence down 
southward in the direction of the Great Harbor. Between these 
two suburbs lay a broad open space, the ground rising in gradual 
acclivity from Achradina to the westward, and diminishing in 
breadth as it rose higher, until at length it ended in a small 
conical mound, called in modem times the Belvedere. This 
acclivity formed the eastern ascent of the long ridge of high 
ground called Epipolae. It was a triangle upon an inclined 
plane, of which Achradina was the base : to the north as well as 
to the south, it was suddenly broken off by lines of limestone 
cliff (forming the sides of the triangle), about fifteen or twenty 
feet high, and quite precipitous, except in some few openings 
made for convenient ascent. From the western point or apex 
of the triangle, the descent was easy and gradual — excepting 
two or three special mounds, or cliffs — towards the city, the 
interior of which was visible from this outer slope. 

According to the warfare of that time, Nikias, could only take 
Syracuse by building a wall of circumvallation so as to cut oft* 
its supplies by land, and at the same time blockading it by sea. 
Now looking at the inner and outer city as above described, at 
the moment when he first reached Sicily, we see that — after 
defeating the Syracusans and driving them within their walls, 
which would be of course the first part of the process — he 
might have carried his blockading wall in a direction nearly south- 
erly from the innermost point of the cleft of Santa Bonagia, 
between the city wall and the Temenit^s so as to reach the 

* At the neighboring city of tjela, also, a little without the walls, there 
stood a large brazen statue of Apollo ; of so much sanctity, beauty, or noto- 
riety, that the Carthaginians in their invasion of the island, seven years 
after the siege of Syracuse by Nikias, carried it away with them and trans- 
ported it to Tyre (Diodor. xiii, 108). 
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Great Harbor at a spot not far westward of the junction of 
Ortygia with the main land. Or he might have landed in the 
Great Harbor, and executed the same wall, beginning from the 
opposite end. Or he might have preferred to construct two 
blockading walls, one for each city separately : a short wall would 
have sufficed in front of the isthmus joining Ortygia, while a 
separate wall might have been carried to shut up the outer city, 
across the unfortified space constituting the Nekropolis, so as to 
end not in the Great Harbor, but in the coast of the Nekropolis 
opposite to Ortygia. Such were the possibilities of the case at 
the time when Nikias first reached Rhegium. But during the 
many months of inaction which he had allowed, the Syracusans 
had barred out both these possibilities, and had greatly augmented 
the difficulties of his intended enterprise. They had constructed 
a new wall, covering both their inner and their outer city, — 
stretching across the whole front which faced the slope of Epipolae, 
from the Great Harbor to the opposite sea near Santa Bonagia, 
— and expanding westward so as to include within it the statue 
and consecrated ground of Apollo Temenites, with the cliff near 
adjoining to it known by the name of the Temenite Cliff. This 
was done for the express purpose of lengthening the line indis- 
pensable for the besiegers to make their wall a good blockade.^ 
After it was finished, Nikias could not begin his blockade from 
the side of the Great Harbor, since he would have been obstructed 
by the precipitous southern cliff of EpipolaB. He was under the 
necessity of beginning his wall from a portion of the higher 
ground of Epipolae, and of carrying it both along a greater space 
and higher up on the slope, until he touched the Great Harbor 
at a point farther removed from Ortygia. * 

Syracuse having thus become assailable only from the side of 
Epipolae, the necessity so created for carrying on operations 
much higher up on the slope, gave to the summit of that eminence 
a greater importance than it had before possessed. Nikias, doubt- 
less furnished with good local information by the exiles, seems to 

* Thucyd. vi, 75. ^Etelxi^ov 6e Kal ol XvpaKoaioi kv r^ ;j;e£/*wvt, TOVTf/i 
npoc re Ty iroXeit rdv Tefievlrnv ivrbg iroirfadjiievot, relxoc ffop^ irav rd 
irpdc Tac ^EiriTToXiLc 6pwv, 57r«f fit^ 6C kXaoffovoc eioirorei- 
X iff TO I aatv, ^ apa a^XXavrai^ etc. 
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bare made this discovery earlier than the Sjraousan generals, 
who — haying been occupied in augmenting thdr defences oa 
another point, where they were yet more vuhierable — did not 
make it until immediately before the opening of the spring cam- 
paign. It was at that critical moment that they proclaimed a full 
muster, for break of day, in the low mead on the left bank of the 
Anapus. After an inspection of arms, and probably final distri- 
bution of forces for the approaching struggle, a chosen regiment 
of six hundred hoplites was placed under the orders of an Andrian 
exile named Diomilus, in order to act as garrison of Epipolae, as 
well as to be in constant readiness wherever they might be 
wantedJ These men were intended to occupy the strong ground 
on the summit of the hill, and thus obstruct all the various 
approaches to it, seemingly not many in number, and all narrow. 
But before they had yet left their muster, to march to the sum- 
mit, intelligence reached them that the Athenians were already 
in possession of it. Nikias and Lamachus, putting their troops 
on board at Katana, had sailed during the preceding night to a 
landing-place not far from a place called Leon, or the Lion, which 
was only six or seven furlongs from Epipolae, and seems to have 
lain between Megara and the peninsula of Thapsus. They here 
landed their hoplites, and placed their fleet in safety under cover 
of a palisade across the narrow isthmus of Thapsus, before day 
and befi»re the Syracusans had any intimation of their arrivaL 
Their hoplites immediately moved forward with rapid step to 
ascend Epipolae, mounting seemingly from the northeast, by the 
side towards Megara and farthest removed from Syracuse ; so 
that they first reached the summit called Euryalus, near the apex 
of the triangle above described. From hence they commanded 
the slope of Epipolae beneath them, and the town of Syracuse to 
the eastward. They were presently attacked by the Syracusans, 
who broke up their muster in the mead as soon as they heard the 
news. But as the road by which they had to march, approaching 
Euryalus from the southwest, was circuitous, and hardly less 
than three English miles in length, they had the mortification 
of seeing that the Athenians were already masters of the position ; 
and when they hastened up to retake it, the rapid pace had so 

» Thucyd. vi, 96. 
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disordered their ranks, that the Athenians attacked them at great 
advantage, besides having the higher ground. The Syracnsans 
were driven back to their city witli loss, Diomilus with half his 
regiment being slain ; while the Athenians remained masters of 
the hi^ ground of Euryalus, as well as of the upper portion of 
the slope of Epipolae.^ 

This was a most important advantage ; indeed, seemingly 
essential to the successful prosecution of the siege. It was gained 
by a plan both well laid and well executed, grounded upon the 
mnission of the Syracnsans to occupy a poet of which they did not 
at first perceive the importance, and which in fact only acquired 
its preeminent importance from the new enlargement made by 
the Syracnsans in their fortifications. To that extent, therefore, it 
depended upon a favorable accident which could not have been 
reasonably expected to occur. The capture of Syracuse was cer- 
tain, upon the supposition that the attack and siege of the city 
had been commenced on the first arrival of the Athenians in the 
island, without giving time for any improvement in its defensi- 
bility. Bnt the moment such delay was allowed, success ceased 
to be certain, depending more or less upon this favorable turn 
ei accident. The Syracusans actually did a great deal to create 
additional difficulty to the besiegers, and might have done more, 
especially in regard to the occupation of the high ground above 
Epipolffi. Had they taken this precaution, the ^fective prose- 
cution of the siege would have been rendered extremely difficult, 
if not completely l&nstrated. 

On the next morning, Nikias and Lamachus marched their 
army down the slope of Epipolae near to the Syracusan walls, 
and offered battle, which the enemy did not accept They then 
withdrew the Athenian troops ; after which their first operation 
was to construct a fort on the high ground called Labdalum, near 
the western end of the upper northern cliffs bordering Epipolae, 
on the brink of the cliff, and looking northward towards Megara. 
This was intended as a place of security wherein both treasures 
and stores might be deposited, so as to leave the anny unincnm- 
bered in its motions. The Ath^iian cavalry being now completed 
by the new arrivals from Egesta, Nikias descended from Labda- 

» Thncyd. vi, 97. 
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lum to a new position called Sjk6, lower down on Epipcdaa, 
seemingly about midway between the northern and southern difik. 
He here constructed, with as much rapidity as possible, a walled 
inclosure, called the Circle, intended as a centre from whence the 
projected wall of circumvallation was to start northward towards 
the sea at Trogilus, southward towards the Great Harbor. This 
Circle appears to have covered a considerable space, and was 
farther protected by an outwork in front covering an area of one 
thousand square feet.i Astounded at the rapidity with which the 
Athenians executed this construction,^ the Syracusans marched 
their forces out, and prepared to give battle in order to interrupt it 
But when the Athenians, relinquishing the work, drew up on their 
side in battle order, the Syracusan generals were so struck with 
their manifest superiority in soldierlike array, as compared with 
the disorderly trim of their own ranks, that they withdrew their 
soldiers back into the city without venturing to engage ; merely 
lewring a body of horse to harass the operations of the besiegers^ 
and constrain them to keep in masses. The newly-acquired Athe^ 
nian cavalry, however, were here brought for the first time into 
effective combat. With the aid of one tribe of their own hoplites, 
they charged the Syracusan horse, drove them off with some loss, 
and erected their trophy. This is the only occasion on which we 
read of the Athenian cavalry being brought into conflict ; though 
Nikias had made the absence of cavalry the great reason for 
his prolonged inaction. 

Interruption being thus checked, Nikias continued his block- 
ading operations; first completing the Circle,^ then beginning 

* Thucyd. vi, 97. kx^ipovv irpbc ri^ Sv/c^v ol ^X'&jjvaloij IvaiTEp Ka^e^ofisvoi 
kreixKTav rbv kvkKov StU raxov^. 

* The Athenians seem to hare surpassed all other Greeks in the diligence 
and skill with which they executed fortifications : see some examples, Thn- 
cyd. V, 75-82 ; Xenoph. Hellen. iv, 4, 18. 

* Dr. Arnold, in his note on Thucyd. vi, 98, says that the Circle is spoken 
of, in one passage of Thucydid^s, as if it had never been completed. I con- 
strue this one passage differently from him (vii, 2,4) -^ r^ aXk(f> tov KiKXov 
vpdi rdv Tp6yt^ov itrl t^v iripav ^oKaacav : where I think r^ aTJuf^ roH 
KVKhyv is equivalent to krepa^i rov k^k^^ov, as plainly appears fiwm the ac- 
companying mention of Trogilus and the northern sea. I am persuaded 
that the Circle was finished ; and Dr. Arnold himself indicates two pas- 
sages in which it-is distinctly spoken of as having been completed. 
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his wall of cireamTallalion in a northerly direcdoa from the 
Circle towards Trogilus: for which purpose a portion of his 
foroes were employed in bringing stones and wood, and deposit- 
ing them in proper places along the intended line. So strongly 
did Hermokrat^ feel the inferiority of the Syracusan hoplites in 
the field, that he discouraged any fresh general action, and pro- 
posed to construct a counter-wall, or cross-wall, traversing the 
space along which the Athenian drcumvallation must necessarily 
be continued so as to impede its farther progress. A tenable 
oonnter-wall, if they could get time to carry it sufficiently far to 
a defensible terminus, would completely defeat the intent of the 
besiegers : but even if Nikias should interrupt the work by his 
attacks, the Syracusans calculated on being able to provide a 
sufficient force to repel them, during the short time necessary for 
hastily constructing the palisade, or front outwork. Such palisade 
would serve them as a temporary defence, while they finished 
the more elaborate cross-wall behmd it, and would, even at ^e 
worst, compel Nikias to suspend all his proceedings and employ 
his whole force to dislodge them.^ 

* Thncyd. vi, 99. 'TiroTetx'''Csiv 6h d/teipov idoKei elvai {rote Zvpa- 
Kovaioig) j iKelvoi (the Athenians) ifuXXov a§eiv rb relxoc ' ^ai ^l ^aaeuiv, 
inoKXytreic yiyveo^ai^ koX afia xal kv lovr^ el knLporj-&oieVy fiepog avTiTri/i- 
veiv airol T^i aTparia^^ koI ^T&aveiv hv toXq aravpol^ irpoKaTa2.afi0a- 
vovreg t^^ i^odovc kKeivov^ 61 bv iravofitvov^ tov Bfryov iruvrac &v 
vpbc <r0df rpeirea^cu. 

The Scholiast here explains rdc kfdSovc to mean rd fiaatfut; adding 
6^ya 6i rd kmPa^fpKU ^tyvafieva, 6td rh reXfiarCtdeQ elvai rd ;t^pcov. 
Though he is here followed hy the best commentators, I cannot think that 
his explanation is correct. He evidently supposes that this first cotmter- 
wall of the Syracusans was built — as we shall see presently that the second 
counter-work was — across the marsh, or low ground between the southern 
cliff of EpipolsB and the Great Harbor. '^ The ground being generally 
marshy {reXfuiTiidec) there were only a few places where it could bo 
crossed." But I conceire this supposition to be erroneous. The first 
counter-wall of the Syracusans was carried, as it seems to me, up the slope 
of Epipolse, between the Athenian circle and the southern clifi*: it commenced 
at the Syracusan newly-erected advanced wall, inclosing the Temenit^ 
This was all hard, firm ground, such as the Athenians could march across 
at any point : there might- perhaps be some roughness here and there, but 
they would be mere exceptions to the general character of the ground. 
It appearo to me that rdc i<^6dovc means simply, " the attacks of the 
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Accordingly, they took their start from the postem-gate near 
the grove of Apollo Temenit^s ; a gate in the new wall, erected 
four or five months before, to enlarge the fortified space of the 
city. From this point, which was lower down on the slope of 
£pipol8B than the Athenian circle, they carried their palisade 
and counter-wall up the elope, in a direction calculated to inter* 
sect the intended line of hostile circumvallation southward of the 
Circle. The nautical population from Ortygia could be employed 
in this enterprise, since the city was still completely undisturbed 
by sea, and mistress of the great harbor, the Athenian fleet 
not having yet moved from Thapsus. Besides this active <»x>wd 
of workmen, the sacred olive-trees in the Temenite grove wer* 
cut down to serve as materials ; and by such efforts the work wa0 
presently finished to a sufficient distance for traversing and inter- 
cepting the blockading wall intended to come southward from the 
Circle. It seems to have terminated at the brink of the precip- 
itous southern cliff of Epipolae, which prevented the Athenians 
from turning it and attacking it in flank ; while it was defended 
in front by a stockade and topped with wooden towers for dis- 
charge of missiles. One tribe of hoplites was left to defend it, 
while the crowd of Syracusans who had either been employed on 
the work or on guard, returned back to the city. 

During all this process, Nikias had not thought it prudent to 
interrupt them.i Employed as he seems to have been on the 
Circle, and on the wall branching out from his Circle northward, 
he was unwilling to march across the slope of Epipolae to attack 
them with half his forces, leaving his own rear exposed to attack 
from the numerous Syracusans in the city, and his own Circle 



Athenians," without intending to denote any special assailable points ; irpo- 
KaraXa/i^uvEiv riic ^06<5ovf, means "to get beforehand with the attacks," 
(see Thucyd. i, 57, v, 30.) This is in fact the more usual meaning of 
^il>oAoc (compare vii, 5; vii, 43; i, 6 ; v, 35; vi, 63), "attack, approach, 
visit," etc. There are doubtless other passages in which it means, " the way 
or road through which the attack was made :" in one of these, however (vii, 
51), all the best editors now read ko66ov instead of k<l>66ov. 

It will be seen that arguments have been founded upon the inadmissible 
sense which the Scholiast here gives to the word i<po6oi : see Dr. Arnold, 
Memoir on the Map of Syracuse, Appendix to his ed. of Thucyd. vol. iii, 
p 271. ' Thucyd. vi, 100. 
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Qfoly partiony gaarded. Moreover, by such dday, he 
enabled to prosecute his own part of the circomvallation witho«it 
hindrance, and to watch for an opportunity of assaulting the new 
counter-wall with advantage. Such an opportunity soon occurred, 
just at the time when he had accomplished the farther important 
object of destroying the aqueducts, whidi supplied the city, 
partially at least, with water for drinking. The Syracusans appear 
to have been filled with confidence, both by the completion of 
their counter-wall, which seemed an efiective bar to the besiegers, 
and by his inaction. The tribe left on guard presently began to 
Tehx in their vigilance: instead of occupying the wall, tents 
were erected behind it to shelter them from the midday sun ; 
while some even permitted themselves to take repose during that 
hour within the city walls. Such negligence did not escape the 
Athenian generals, who silently prepared an assault for midday. 
Tiiree hundred chosen hoplites, with some light troops dothed in 
panoplies for the occasion, were instructed to sally out suddenly 
and run across straight to attack the stockade and counter-waU ; 
while the main Athenian force marched in two divisions under 
Nikias and Lamachus ; half towards the city walls, to prevent 
any succor from coming out of the gates, half towards the 
Temenite postem-gate from whence the stockade and cross-wall 
commenced. The rapid forward movement of the chosen three 
hundred was crowned with full success. They captured both 
the stockade and the counter-wall, feebly defended by its guards ; 
who, taken by surprise, abandoned their post and fled along 
behind their wall to enter the city by the Temenite postem-gate. 
Before all of them could get in, however, both the pursuing three 
hundred, and the Athenian division which marched straight to 
that point, had partially come up with .them : so that some of 
these assailants even forced their way along with them through 
the gate into the interior of the Temenite city wall.. Here, 
however, the Syracusan strength within was too much for them : 
these foremost Athenians and Argeians were thrust out again 
with loss. But the general movement of the Athenians had 
been completely triumphant. They pulled down the counter- 
wall, plucked up the palisade, and carried the materials away for 
the use of their own dreumvaUation. 

As the recent S3rracusan counter-work had been carried to the 
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fatink of tlie soutliem cliff, which rendered it unassailable in 
flank, Nikias was warned of the necessity of becoming master 
of this diff, so 'as to deprive them of this resource in fntnre. 
Accordingly, without staying to finish his blockading waU, regn- 
larly and continuoudy from the Circle southward, across the slope 
of £pipol88, he left the Circle nnder a guard, and marched across 
at onoe to take possession of the southern cli£f^ at the point where 
the blockading wall was intended to reach it. This point of the 
Bonthem diff he immediately fortified as a defensive position, 
whereby he accomplished two objects. First, he prevented the 
Syracusans from again employing the cliff as a fiank defence for 
a second counter-walLi Next, he acquired the means of provid- 
ing a safe and easy road of communication between the high 
ground of Epipolse and the low marshy ground beneath, which 
divided Epipohe from the Great Harbor, and across which the 
Athcmian wall of drcumvallation must necessarily be presently 



' Thucyd. vi, 101. T^ ^ iarepaig, uird rov kvk2,ov treixt^ov ol 'Ai^^- 
vaZoL rbv xpijfivbv rdv virep rov ^Aovf, 6f rwv ^EmiroXcJv Tavry Trpdg rdv {leyav 
liftfva 6p^y Kal yirep avToic ppaxvrarov kyiyvero Kara^am diii rov dftaTi/sv 
Koi Tov SXovg ig rdv Xtfiwa rh irepirelxKTfta. 

I giT^ in the text what I believe to be the meaning of this sentence, 
though the words dTrd rov kvkXov are not clear, and hare been differently 
construed. Goller, in his first edition, had constnied them as if it stood 
ap^afievoi and rov kvkXov : as if the fortification now began on the cliff 
was continnons and in actnal junction with the Circle. In his second edi- 
tion, he seems to felinqnish this opinion, and to translate them in a manner 
similar to Dr. Arnold, who considers them as equivalent to aicd tov kvkXov 
6pfiu)fievoL, but not at all implying that the fresh work perfimned was con- 
tinuous with the Circle, which he believes not to have been the fact If 
thus construed, the words would imply, " starting from the Circle as a base 
of operations." Agreeing with Dr. Arnold in his conception of the event 
B^^iified, I mcline, in construing the words, to proceed upon the analogy of 
two or three passages in Thucyd. i, 7; i, 46; i, 99; vi, 64 — Al 6k iraXaial 
itoXelq 6iii Ht» "kyareiav ivivoXi) avrioxovaav d^rd ^^aXaaarii fidXXov 

(^Kt(y&rjaav 'Ecrr^ 6e 2.ifi^y Kal iroTiig vnlp airov Kelrat dnd 

^aXdcrcnjg h^ ry ^'EXaiuTidi ryg GecTTrpwrfdof, 'E^vp^. In these passages 
&Trb is used in the same sense as we find airo^ev^ iv, 125, signifying " apart 
fh>m, at some distance from ;" but not implying any accompanying idea of 
motion, or prooeediitg from, either literal or metaphorical. 

" The A^enians began to fortify, at some distance from their Circle, the 
cliff above the marsh," etc. 
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Oftrried. As bis troops would have to carry on simnltaneoiiB 
operations, partly on the high ground above, partly on the low- 
ground beneath, he could not allow them to be separated from eadi 
other by a precipitous cliff which would prevent ready mutual 
assistance. The intermediate space between the Circle and the 
fortified point of the cliff, was for the time left with an unfinished 
wall, with the intention of coming bads: to it, as was in iact 
afterwards done, and this portion of wall was in the end coBOf 
pleted. The Cirde though isolated, was strong enough for the 
time to maintain itself against attack, and was adequately gani- 
soned. 

By this new movement, the Syraousans were debarred from 
carrying a second counter-wall on the same side of Epipolee, since 
the enemy were masters of the terminating cliff on the southern 
side of the slope. They now turned their operations to the lower 
ground or marsh between the southern diff of the Epipolas and 
the Great Harbor; being as yet free on that side, since the 
Athenian fleet was still at Thapsus. Across that marsh — and 
seemingly as far as the river Anapus, to serve as a flank barrier 
— they resolved to carry a palisade work with a dlteh, so as to 
intersect the line which the Athenians must next pursue in com- 
pleting the southernmost portion of their circumvallation. They 
so pressed the prosecution of this new cross palisade, beginning 
from the lower portion of their own city walls, and stretehing 
in a southwesterly direction across the low ground as far as 
the river Anapus, that, by the time the new Athenian fortification 
on the cliff was completed, the new Syracusan obstacle was com- 
pleted also, and a stockade with a ditch seemed to shut out 
the besiegers from reaching the Great Harbor. 

Lamachus overcame the difficulty before him with ability and 
bravery. Descending unexpectedly, one morning before day- 
break, from his fort on the cliff of Epipolse into the low ground 
beneath, — and providing his troops with planks and broad gates 
to bridge over the marsh where it was scarcely passable, — he 
contrived to reach and surprise the palisade with the first dawn 
of morning. Orders were at the same time given for the Athe- 
nian fleet to sail round from Thapsus into the Great Harbor, so 
as to divert the attention of the enemy, and get on the rear of 
the new palisade work. But before the fleet could arrive, the 
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palisade and ditch had been carried, and its defenders driven oft 
A large Sjracusan force came out from the city to sustain them, 
and retake it, so that a general action now ensued, in the low 
ground between the cliff of Epipolae, the harbor, and the river 
w^apus. The superior discipline of the Athenians proved suo- 
cessful : the Sjracusans were defeated and driven back on all 
sides, so that ^eir right wing fled into the city, and their left 
(including the larger portion of their best force, the horsemen), 
along the banks of the river Anapus, to reach the bridge. Flushed 
with victory, the Athenians hoped to cut them off from this 
retreat, and a chosen body of three hundred hoplites -ran fast in 
hopes of getting to the bridge first. In this hasty movement they 
fell into disorder, so that the Syracusan cavalry turned upon them, 
put them to flight, and threw them back upon the Athenian right 
wing, to which the fugitives communicated their own panic and 
disorder. The fate of the battle appeared to be turning against 
the Athenians, when Lamachus, who was on the left wing, 
hastened to their aid with the Argeian hoplites and as many 
bowmen as he could collect. His ardor carried him incautiously 
forward, so that he crossed a ditch with very few followers, before 
the remaining troops could follow him. He was here attacked 
and slain,! in single combat with a horseman named Kallikrat^ : 
but the Syracusans were driven back when his soldiers came up, 
and had only just time to snatch and carry off his dead body, with 
which they crossed the bridge and retreated behind the Anapus. 
The rapid movement of this gallant officer was thus crowned with 
complete success, restoring the victory to his own right wing : a 
victory dearly purchased by the forfeit of his own life.^ 

Meanwhile the visible disorder and temporary flight of the 
Athenian right wing, and the withdrawal of Lamachus from the 
left to reinforce it, imparted fresh courage to the Syracusan right, 
which had fled into the town. They again came forth to renew 
the contest ; while their generals attempted a diversion by send- 
ing out a detachment from the northwestern gates of the city to 
attack the Athenian circle on the mid-slope of Epipolse. As this 

» Thucyd. yi, 102 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 18. Diodorus erroneously places 
the battle, in which Lamachus was slain, after the arrival of Gylippus 
(xiii, 8). ' Thucyd. vi, 102. 
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Grde lay completely apart and at considerable distance from tlie 
battle, they hoped to find the garrison unprepared for attack, and 
thus to carry it by surprise. Their manoeuvre, bold and well- 
timed, was on the point of succeeding. They carried with little 
diflftculty the covering outwork in front, and the Circle itself, prob- 
ably stripped of part of its garrison to reinforce the combatants 
in the lower ground, was only saved by the presence of mind 
and resource of Nikias, who was lying ill within it. He directed 
the attendants immediately to set fire to a quantity of wood which 
lay, together with the battering engines of the army, in front of 
tiie circle-wall, so that the flames prevented all farther advance 
on the part of the assailants, and forced them to retreat. The 
same flames also served as a signal to the Athenians engaged in 
the battle beneath, who immediately sent reinforcements to the 
relief of their general ; while at the same time the Athenian fleet, 
jnst arrived from Thapsus, was seen sailing into the Great Har- 
bor. This last event, threatening the Syracusans on a new side, 
drew off their whole attention to the defence of their city, so that 
both their combatants from the field and their detachment from 
the Circle were brought back within the walls.i 

Had the recent attempt on the Circle succeeded, carrying with 
it the death or capture of Nikias, and combined with the death 
of Lamachus in the field on that same day, it would have greatly 
brightened the prospects of the Syracusans, and might even have 
arrested the farther progress of the siege, from the want of an 
authorized commander. But in spite of such imminent hazard, the 
actual result of the day left the Athenians completely victorious, 
and the Syracusans more discouraged than ever. What materially 
contributed to their discouragement, was, the recent entrance of 
the Athenian fleet into the Great Harbor, wherein it was hence- 
forward permanently established, in cooperation with the army 
in a station near the left bank of the Anapus. 

Both the army and the fleet now began to occupy themselves 
seriously with the construction of the southernmost part of the 
wall of circumvallation ; beginning immediately below the Athe- 
nian fortified point of descent from the southern cliff of Epipolae, 



» Thucyd. vi, 102. 
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a»d stretchiiig across the lower mvaehj ground to the Great 
Harbor. The dietanoe between these two extreme points was 
about eight stadia or nearly an English mile : the wall was 
double, with gates, and probably towers, at suitable intervals, 
inclosing a space of ODosiderable breadth, doubtless roofed over 
in part, since it served afterwards, with the help of the adjoining 
citadel on the diff, as shelter and defence for the whole Athenian 
army. The Syracusans could not interrapt this process, nor 
could they undertake a new counter-wall up the mid-slope of 
Epipols, without coming out to fight a general battle, which they 
did not feel competent to do. Of course the Circle had now been 
put into condition to defy a second surprise^ 

But not only were they thus compelled to look on without 
hindering the blo(dLading wall towards the Harbor. It was now, 
for the first time, that they began to taste the real restraints and 
privations of a siege.^ Down to this moment, their communication 
with the Anapus and the country beyond, as well as with all 
sides of the Great Harbor, had been open and unimpeded; 
whereas now, the arrival of the Athenian fleet, and the change of 
position of -the Athenian army, had cut them off from both,^ so that 
little or no fresh supplies of provision could reach them except at 
the hazard of capture from the hostile ships. On the side of Thap- 
sus, where the northern cliff of Epipolae affords only two or three 
practicable passages of ascent, they had before been blocked up 
by the Athenian army and fleet ; and a portion of the fleet seems 
even now to have been left at Thapsus: so that nothing now 
remained open, except a portion, especially the northern portion, 
of the slope of EpipolsB. Of this outlet the besieged, especially 
their numerous cavalry, doubtless availed themselves, for the 
purpose of excursions and of bringing in supplies. But it was 
both longer and more circuitous for such purposes than the plain 
near the Great Harbor and the Helorine road : moreover, it had 

^ Thucyd. vi, 103. ola 6k eUbc av^pumutv inopovvTov Kot fidXXov ^ npiv 
voXiopKovfMevoWi etc. 

' Diodoros, hoT^yer, is wrong in stating (xiii, 7) that the Athenians 
occupied the temple of Zeus Olympius and the polichnS, or hamlet, 
surrounding it, on the right bank of the Anapus. These posts remained 
always occupied by the Syracusans, throughout the whole war (Thucyd. 
vii, 4, 37). 

VOL. VII. 17oc. 
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to pass by the high and narrow pass of EuryAlus, and might thos 
be rendered unavailable to the besieged, whenever Nikias thou^ < 
fit to occupy and fortify that position. Unfortunately for himself 
and his army, he omitted this easy but capital precaution, even 
at the moment when he must have known Gylippus to be ap» 
preaching. 

In regard to the works actually undertaken, the order followed 
by Nikias and Lamachus can be satisfactorily explained* Having 
established their fortified post on the centre of the slope of Epi- 
poise, they were in condition to combat opposition and attack any 
counter-wall on whichever side the enemy might erect it. Com- 
mencing in the first place the execution of the northern portion 
of the blockading line, they soon desist from this and turn their 
attention to the southern portion, because it was here that the 
Syracusans carried their two first counter-works. In attacking 
the second counter-work of the Syracusans, across the marsh to 
the Anapus, they chose a suitable moment for bringing the main 
fleet round from Thapsus into the Great Harbor, with a view to 
its cooperation. After clearing the lower ground, they probably 
deemed it advisable, in order to establish a safe and easy com- 
munication with their fleets that the double wall across the marsh, 
from Epipolse to the Harbor, should stand next for execution ; 
for which there was this farther reason, that they thereby blocked 
up the most convenient exit and channel of supply for Syracuse. 
There are thus plausible reasons assignable why the northern 
portion of the line of blockade, from the Athenian camp on Epi- 
polse to the sea at Trogilus, was lefl to the last, and was found 
open, at least the greater part of it, by Gylippus. 

While the Syracusans thus began to despair of their situation, 
the prospects of the Athenians were better than ever, promising 
certain and not Yery distant triumph. The reports circulating 
through the neighboring cities all represented them as in the ^^ 
tide of success, so that many Sikel tribes, hitherto wavering, came 
in to tender their alliance, while three armed pentekontera also 
arrived from the Tyrrhenian coast. Moreover, abundant supplies 
were furnished from the Italian Goeeks generally. Nikias, now 
sole commander since the death of Lamachus, had even the glory 
of receiving and discussing proposals from Syracuse for capitula- 
tion, a necessity which was openly and abundantly canvassed 
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Within the city itself. The ill-success of Hermokrates and his 
colleagues had caused them to be recently displaced from their 
functions as generals, to which Herakleides, Eukles, and Tellias, 
were appointed. But this change did not give them confidence 
to hazard a fresh battle, while the temper of the city, during such 
period of forced inaction, was melancholy in the extreme. Though 
several propositions for surrender, perhaps unofficial, yet seem- 
ingly sincere, were made to Nikias, nothing definitive could be 
agreed upon as to the terms. i Had the Syracusan government 
been oligarchical, the present distress would have exhibited a 
large body of malcontents upon whom he could have worked 
with advantage ; but the democratical character of the govern- 
ment maintained union at home in this trying emergency.^ 

We must take particular note of these propositions in order to 
understand the conduct of Nikias during the present critical 
interval. He had been from the beginning in secret correspond- 
ence with a party in Syracuse ;3 who, though neither numerous 
nor powerful in themselves, were now doubtless both more active 
and more influential than ever they had been before. From 
them he received constant and.not unreasonable assurances that 
the city was on the point of surrendering, and could not possibly 
hold out. And as the tone of opinion without, as well as within, 
conspired to raise such an impression in his mind, so he suffered 
himself to be betrayed into a fatal languor and security as to the 
farther prosecution of the besieging operations. The injurious 
consequences of the death of Lamachus now became evident. 
From the time of the departure from Katana down to the battle 
in which that gallant officer perished, — a period seemingly of 
about three months,, from about March to June 414 B.C., — the 
operations of the siege had been conducted with great vigor as 
well as unremitting perseverance, and the building-work, espe- 
cially, had been so rapidly executed as to fill the Syracusans 
with amazement. But so soon as Nikias is left sole commander, 
this vigorous march disappears and is exchanged for slackness 
and apathy. The wall across the low ground near the harbor 
m 

* Thticyd. vi, 103. iroXX^ k'Xeyero npog re kKelvov not irXeicj in xarct T7)v 
fecKof, 
« Thacyd. vii, 55. « Thncyd. vH, 4*.«6. 
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might have been expected to proceed more rapidly, because tbe 
Athenian position generally was much stronger, the chance of 
opposition from the Syracusans was much lessened, and the fleet 
had been brought into the Great Harbor to cooperate. Yet in 
£su;t it seems to have proceeded more slowly ; Nikias builds it at 
first as a double wall, though it would have been practicable to 
complete the whole line of blockade with a single wall before the 
arrival of Gylippus, and afterwards, if necessary, to have doubled 
it either wholly or partially, instead of employing so much time 
in completing this one portion that Gylippus arrived before it 
was finished, scarcely less than two months afler the death of 
Lamachus. Both the besiegers and their commander now seem 
to consider success as certain, without any chance of effective 
interruption from within, still less from without; so that they 
may take their time over the work, without caring whether the 
ultimate consummation comes a month sooner or later. 

Though such was the present temper of the Athenian troops, 
Nikias could doubtless have sptfrred them on and accelerated the 
operations, had he himself been convinced of the necessity of 
doing so. Hitherto, we have seen him always overrating the 
gloomy contingencies of the future, and disposed to calculate as 
if the worst was to happen which possibly could happen. But a 
great part of what passes for caution in his character, was in fact 
backwardness and inertia of temperament, aggravated by the 
melancholy addition of a painful internal complaint. J£ he wasted 
in indolence the first six months after his- arrival in Sicily, and 
turned to inadequate account the present two months of tri- 
umphant position before Syracuse, both these mistakes arose 
from the same cause ; from reluctance to act except under the 
pressure and stimulus of some obvious necessity. Accordingly, 
he was always behindhand with events; but when necessity 
became terrible, so as to subdue the energies of other men, then 
did he come forward and display unwonted vigor, as we shall see 
in the following chapter. But now, relieved from all urgency 
of apparent danger, and misled by the delusive hopes held out 
through his correspondence in tbg town, combined with the 
atmosphere of success which exhilarated his own armament^ 
Nikias fancied the surrender of Syracuse inevitable, and became^ 
for one brief moment preceding his calamitous end, not merely 
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sanguine, but even careless and preBomptuous in the extreme* 
Nothing short of this presumption could have let in his destroy^ 
ing enemy, Gylippus.^ 

That officer — named by the Lacedasmonians commander in 
Sicily, at the winter-meeting which Alkibiades had addressed 
at Sparta — had employed himself in getting together forces for 
the purpose of the expedition. But the Lacedsemoniaos, though 
so far stimulated by the representations of the Athenian exile as 
to promise aid, were not forward to perform the promise. Even 
the Corinthians, decidedly the most hearty of all in behalf of 
Syracuse, were yet so tardy, that in the month of June, Gylippus 
was still at Leukas, with his armament not quite ready to sail. 
To embark in a squadron for Sicily, against the numerous and 
excellent Athenian fleet now acting there, was a service not 
tempting to any one, and demanding both personal daring and 
devotion. » Moreover, every vessel from Sicily, between March 
and June 414 B.C., brought intelligence of progressive success on 
the part of Nikias and Lamachus, thus rendering the prospects 
of Ck>rinthian auxiliaries still more discouraging. 

At length, in the month of June, arrived the news of that defeat 
of the Syracusans wherein Lamachus was slain, and of its impor- 
tant consequences in forwarding the operations of the besiegers. 
Great as those consequences were, they were still farther exag- 
gerated by report. It was confidently affirmed, by messenger 
after messenger, that the wall of circumvallation had been com- 
pleted, and that Syracuse was now invested on all sides.2 Both 
Gylippus and the Corinthians were so far misled as to believe 
this to be the fact, and despaired, in consequence, of being able 
to render any effective aid against the Athenians in Sicily. But 
as there still remained hopes of being able to preserve the Greek 
cities in Italy, Gylippus thought it important to pass over thither 
at once with his own little squadron of four sail, two Lacedas- 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 18. 

• Thucyd. vi, 104. ug avTotc al dyyiXiai iiftoiruv Seival xal irdcrai hrl rd 
avrd hlfevcrfievai, «f ^drj Trotrc^wf uitoTeretxtcnevai al IlvpaKovaai ehit rfig 
ftev Si««Atof oiiKerL iXirida ov6efuav^ elxev 6 TvXiTriroCt t^v <5^ 'IraWiav /3<wA6- 
fievot irepiiroi^oaif etc. Compare Flntarch, Nikias, c. 18. 

It will be seen from ThucydidSs, that Gylippus heard this news while he 
was yet at Leukas. 
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moDians and two Oorinthians, and the Gcnrinthian captain Py thfga ; 
leaving the Corinthian main squadron to follow as soon as it was 
ready. Intending then to act only in Italy, Gylippus did not 
fear falling in with the Athenian fleet. He first sailed to Taren- 
tom, friendly and warm in his cause. From hence he undertook 
a visit to Thurii, where his father Kleandridas, exiled from 
Sparta, had formerly resided as citizen. After trying to profit 
by this opening for the purpose of gaining the Thurians, and 
fading nothing but refusal, he passed on farther southward, unUl 
he came opposite to the Terinsean gulf near the southeastern 
cape of Italy. Here a violent gust of wind off the land overtook 
him, exposed his vessels to the greatest dangers, and drove him 
out to sea, until at length, standing in a northerly direction, he 
was fortunate enough to find shelter again at Tarentum.^ Bat 

' Thucyd. vi, 104. 'Apag {VvTuniroc) ircLpeirXei r^v *lraXiav koI ^tpnatr&eic 
^ff* (ivifwv JtflTci rdv Tepivalov icoAirov, bg kKitvei rairr'g fiiyaCi *«i^^ Boplov 
iarrfKC^i uvo^eperat ic rd TreXayoc, ical ira?,iv x^^f^^^^^C h t^ fiaXiara 
TdpavTC TrpocTfiicryei, 

Though all the commentators here construe the words Karil Bopeav 
iffTijKdg as if they agreed with 6f or ave/ioct I cannot but think that these 
words really agree with TvXnrirog, Gylippus is overtaken by this violent 
off-shore wind while he is sailing southward along the eastern shore of what 
is now called Calabria Ultra : " setting his ship towards the north or stand- 
ing to the north (to use the English nautical phrase), he is carried out to sea, 
from whence, after great difficulties, lie again gets into Tarentum." If 
Gylippus was carried out to sea when in this position, and trying to get to 
Tarentum, he would naturally lay his course northward. What is meant 
by the words Kara Bopeau ^(rr^/cwc, as applied to the windy I confess I do not 
understand ; nor do the critics throw much light upon it. Whenerer a 
point of the compass is mentioned in conjunction with any wind, it always 
seems to mean the point from whence the wind blows. Now, that Karii. 
Bopeav i(rr7jKdcy means " a wind which blows steadily from the north," as 
the commentators affirm, I cannot believe without better authority than they 
produce. Moreover, Gylippus could never have laid his course for Taren- 
tam, if there had been a strong wind in this direction ; while such a wind 
would have forwarded him to Lokri, the very place whither he wanted to 
go. The mention of the Terinoean gulf is certainly embarrassing. If the 
words are right (which perhaps may be doubted), the explanation of Dr. 
Arnold in his note seems the best which can be offered. Perhaps, indeed, 
— for though improbable, this is not wholly impossible, — Thncydidds may 
l.imself have committed a geographical inadvertence, in supposing the 
1 erinaan gulf to be on the east side of Calabria. 
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such was the damage which his ships had sustained, that he 
was forced to remain here while thej were hauled ashore and 
refitted.1 

So untoward a delay threatened to intercept altogether his 
farther progress. For the Thurians had sent intimation of his 
visit as well as of the number of his vessels, to !Nikias at Syra- 
cuse ; treating with contempt the idea of four triremes coming to 
attack the powerful Athenian fleet In the present sanguine 
phase of his character, Nikias sympathized with the flattering 
tenor of the message, and overlooked the gravity of the fact 
announced He despised Gylippus as a mere privateer, nor 
would he even take the precaution of sending four ships from 
his numerous fleet to watch and intercept the new-comer. Ac- 
cordingly Gylippus, after having refitted his ships at Tarentum, 
advanced southward along the coast without opposition to the 
Epizephyrian Lokri. Here he flrst learned, to his great satisfac- 
tion, that Syracuse was not yet so completely blockaded but that 
an army might still reach and relieve it from the interior, enter- 
ing it by the Euryalus and the heights of Epipolse. Having 
deliberated whether be should take the chance of running his 
ships into the harbor of Syracuse, despite the watch of the Athe- 
nian fleet, or whether he should sail through the strait of Messina 
to EQmera at the north of Sicily, and from thence levy an army 
to cross the island and relieve Syracuse by laud, he resolved on 
the latter course, and passed forthwith through the strait, which 
he found altogether unguarded. After touching both at Rhegium 
and Messen^, he arrived safely at Himera. Even at Bhegium, 
there was no Athenian naval force ; though Nikias had, indeed, 
sent thither four Athenian triremes, after he had been apprized 
that Gylippus had reached Lokri, rather from excess of precau- 
tion, than because he thought it necessary. But this Athenian 
squadron reached Rhegium too late : Gylippus had already 
passed the strait ; and fortune, smiting his enemy with blindness, 
landed him unopposed on the fatal soil of Sicily. 

The blindness of Nikias would indeed appear unaccountable, 
were it not that we shall have worse yet to recount. To appre- 
ciate his misjudgment fully, and to be sensible that we are not 

1 Thucyd. vi, 104. 
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fniiking him responsible for results which could uot have been 
foreseen, we have only to turn back to what had been said six 
months before by the exile Alkibiades at Sparta : ^ Send forthwith 
an army to Sicily (he exhorted the Lacedaemonians) ; hut send at 
the same time, what vnU be yet more valuahle than an army^ a SfpoT' 
tan to take the supreme command" It was in fulfilment of this 
recommendation, the wisdom of which will abundantly appear, 
that Gylippus had been appointed. And had he even reached 
Syracuse alone in a fishing-boat, the effect of his presence, carry- 
ing the great name of Sparta, and full assurance of Spartan 
intervention to come, not to mention his great personal abUity, 
would have sufficed to give new life to the besieged. Yet Nikias 
•:— having, through a lucky accident, timely notice of his ap- 
proach, when a squadron of four ships would have prevented his 
reaching the island •— disdains even this most easy precaution, 
and neglects him as a freebooter of no significance^ Such neg- 
lect too is the more surprising, since the well-known philo-Laoo- 
nian tendencies of Nikias would have led us to expect, that he 
would overvalue rather than undervalue the imposing ascendency 
of the Spartan name. 

Gylippus, on arriving at Himera, as commander named by 
Sparta, and announcing himself as forerunner of Peloponnesian 
reinforcements, met with a hearty welcome. The Himeraeans 
agreed to aid him with a body of hoplites, and to furnish pano- 
plies for the seamen in his vessels. On sending to Selinus, G^la, 
and some of the Sikel tribes in the interior, he received equally 
favorable assurances ; so that he was enabled in no very long 
time to get together a respectable force. The interest of Athens 
among the Sikels had been recently weakened by the death of 
one of her most active partisans, the Sikel prince Archonides, a 
circumstance which both enabled Gylippus to obtain more of their 
aid, and facilitated his march across the island. He was enabled 
to undertake this inland march from Himera to Syracuse at the 
head of seven hundred hoplites from his own vessels, seamen and 
epibatse taken together ; one thousand hoplites and light troops, 
with one hundred horse, from Himera, some horse and light 
troops from Selinus and Gela, and one thousand Sikels.^ With 

* Thucyd. vii, 1. 
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these forces, some of whom joined him on the march, he reached 
Euryalus and the heights of Epipolse above Syracuse, assaulting 
and capturing the Sikel fort of Iet» in his way, but without 
experiencing any other opposition. 

His arrival was all but too late, and might have been actually 
too late, had not the Corinthian admiral Go^ylus got to Syra- 
cuse a little before him. The Corinthian fleet of twelve triremes, 
under Erasinid^s — having started from Leukas later than Gy- 
lippus, but as soon as it was ready — was now on its way to 
Syracuse. But Groggylus had been detained at Leukas by some 
accident, so thai; he did not depart until after all the rest. Tet 
be reached Syracuse the soonest ; probably striking a straighter 
course across the sea, and favored by weather. He got safely 
into the harbor of Syracuse, escaping the Athenian guardships, 
whose watch doubtless partook of the general negligence of the 
besieging operations.^ 

The arrival of Groggylus at that moment was an accident of 
unspeakable moment, and was in fact nothing less than the sal- 
Tation of the city. Among all the causes of despair in the 
Syracusan mind, there was none more powerful than the circum- 
stance, that they had not as yet heard of any relief approaching, 
or of any active intervention in their favor, from Peloponnesus. 
Their discouragement increasing from day to day, and the inter- 
change of propositions with Nikias becoming more frequent, 
matters had at last so ripened that a public assembly was just 
about to be held to sanction a definitive capitulation.^ It was at 
this critical juncture that Goggylus arrived, apparently a little 
before Gylippus reached Himera. He was the first to announce 
that both the Corinthian fleet and a Spartan commander were 
now actually on their voyage, and might be expected immedi- 
ately, intelligence which tilled the Syracusans with enthusiasm 
and with renewed courage. They instantly threw aside all idea 
of capitulation, and resolved to hold out to the last. 

It was not long before they received intimation that Gylippus 
had reached Himera, which Goggylus at his arrival could not 
know, and was raising an army to march across for their relief. 

' Thucyd. vii, 2-7. 

* Thucyd. vi, 103 j vii, 2. Plutarch, Nikias, c. 19. 
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After the interval necessary for his preparations and for his 
march, probably not less than between a fortnight and three 
woeks. they learned that he was approaching Syracuse by the 
way of Euryalus and Epipolse. He was presently seen ooming, 
having ascended Epipolas by Eury&lus ; the same way by which 
the Athenians had come from Katana in the spring, when they 
commenced the siege. As he descended the slope of Epipolse, 
the whole Syracusan force went out in a body to hail his arrival 
and accompany him into the city.i 

Few incidents throughout the whole siege of S3rracuse appear 
so unaccountable as the fact, that the proceedings and march of 
Gylippus, from his landing at Himera to the moment of his enter- 
ing the town, were accomplished without the smallest resistance 
on the part of Nikias. After this instant, the besiegers pass from 
incontestable superiority in the field, and apparent certainty of 
prospective capture of the city, to a state of inferiority, not only 
excluding all hope of capture, but even sinking, step by step, into 
absolute ruin. Yet Nikias had remained with his eyes shut and 
his hands tied, not making the least effort to obstruct so fatal a 
consummation. After having despised Gylippus, in his voyage 
along the coast of Italy, as a freebooter with four ships, he now 
despises him not less at the head of an army marching from 
Himera. If he was taken unawares, as he really appears to have 
been,3 the fault was altogether his own, and the ignorance such 
as we must almost call voluntary. For the approach of Gylip- 
pus must have been well known to him beforehand. He must 
have learned from the four ships which he sent to Bhegium, that 
Gylippus had already touched thither in passing through the 
strait, on his way to Himera. He must therefore have been well 
aware, that the purpose was to attempt the relief of Syracuse by 
an army from the interior ; and his correspondence among the 
Sikel tribes must have placed him in cognizance of the equip- 
ment going on at Himera. Moreover, when we recollect that 
Gylippus reached that place without either troops or anns ; that 
he had to obtain forces not merely from Himera, but also from 

» Thucyd. vii, 2. 
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Seiinu8 and Grela, as well as to sound the Sikel towns, not all of 
them friendly ; lastly, that he had to march all across the island, 
partly through hostile territory, it is impossible to allow less 
interval than a fortnight or three weeks between his landing at 
Himera and his arrival at Epipolte. Farther, Nikias must have 
learned, through his intelligence in the interior of Syracuse, the 
unpprtant revolution which had taken place in Syracusan opinion 
throngh the arrival of Gc^gylus, even before the landing of 
Gylippus in Sicily was known. He was apprized, from that 
moment, that he had to take measures, not only against renewed 
obstinate hostility within the town, but against a fresh invading 
enemy without. Lastly, that enemy had first to march all across 
Sicily, during which march he might have been embarrassed and 
perhaps defeated,^ and could then approach Syracuse only by 
one road, over the high ground of £uryalus in the Athenian 
rear, through passes few in number, easy to defend, by which 
Nikias had himself first approached, and through which he had 
only got by a well-laid plan of surprise. Yet Nikias leaves these 
passes unoccupied and undefended ; he takes not a single new 
precaution ; the relieving army enters Sjrracuse as it were over 
a broad and free plain. 

If we are amazed at the insolent carelessness with which 
Nikias disdained the commonest precautions for repelling the 
foreknown approach, by sea, of an enemy formidable even single- 
handed, what are we to say of that unaccountable blindness which 
led him to neglect the same enemy when coming at the head of a 
relieving army, and to omit the most obvious means of defence 
in a crisis upon which his future fate turned ? Homer would have 
designated such neglect as a temporaiy delirium inflicted by the 
fearful inspiration of At^ : the historian has no such explanatory 
name to give, and can only note it as a sad and suitable prelude 
to the calamities too nearly at band. 

At the moment when the fortunate Spartan auxiliary was thus 



* Compare an incident in the ensuing year, Tliucyd. vii, 32. The Athe- 
nians, at a moment when they had become much weaker than they were 
now, had influence enough among the Sikel tribes to raise opposition to the 
march of a corps coming from the interior to the help of Syracuse. This 
auxiliary corps was defeated and nearly destroyed in its march. 
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allowed to march quietly into Syracuse, the Athenian doable wall 
of circum vallation, between the southern cliff of Epi poise and the 
Great Harbor, eight stadia long, was all but completed : a few 
yards only of the end close to the harbor were wanting. But 
Gylippus cared not to interrupt its completion. He aimed at 
higher objects, and he knew, what Nikias, unhappily, never felt 
and never lived to learn, the immense advantage of tawng 
to active account that first impression and full tide of ccmfidence 
which his arrival had just infused into the Syracusans. Hardly 
had he accomplished his junction with them, when he marshalled 
the united force in order of battle, and marched up to the lines 
of the Athenians. Amazed as they were, and struck dumb by 
his unexpected arrival, they too formed in battle order, and 
awaited his approach. His first proceeding marked how much 
the odds of the game were changed. He sent a herald to tender 
to them a five days' armistice, on condition that they should col- 
lect their effects and withdraw from the island. Nikias disdained 
to return any reply to this insulting proposal ; but his conduct 
showed how much he felt, as well as Gylippus, that the tide was 
now turned. For when the Spartan commander, perceiving now 
for the first time the disorderly trim of his Syracusan hopHtes, 
thought fit to retreat into more open ground farther removed from 
the walls, probably in order that he might have a better field for 
his cavalry, Nikias declined to follow him, and remained in posi- 
tion close to his own fortifications.' This was tantamount to a 
confession of inferiority in the field. It was a virtual abandon- 
ment of the capture of Syracuse, a tacit admission that the 
Athenians could hope for nothing better in the end than the 
humiliating offer which the herald had just made to them. So 
it seems to have been felt by both parties ; for from this time 
forward, the Syracusans become and continue aggressors, the 
Athenians remaining always on the defensive, except for one 
brief instant after the arrival of Demosthenes. 

After drawing off his troops and keeping them encamped for 
that night on the Temenite cliff, seemingly within the added for- 
tified inclosure of Syracuse, Gylippus brought them out again 
the next morning, and marshalled them in front of the Atlienian 

' Thncyd. vii, 3. 
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lines, as if about to attack. Bat while the attention of the 
Athenians was thus encaged, he sent a detachment to surprise 
the fort of Labdalum, which was not within view of their lines. 
The enterprise was completely successful. The fort was taken, 
and the garrison put to the sword ; while the Syracusans gained 
another unexpected advantage during the day, by the capture of 
one of the Athenian triremes which was watching their harbor. 
Gylippus pursued his successes actively, by immediately begin** 
ning the cmistruction of a fresh counter-wall, from the outer city 
widl in a northwesterly direction aslant up the slope of Epipolae ; 
so as to traverse the intended line of the Athenian circumvallap 
tion on the north side of their Circle, and render blockade im- 
possible. He availed himself, for this purpose, of stones laid by 
the Athenians for their own circumvallation, at the same time 
alarming them by thi*eatening attack upon their lower wall, be- 
tween the southern cliff of Epipolasand the Great Harbor, which 
was now just finished, so as to leave their troops disposable for 
action on the higher ground. Against one part of the wall, which 
seemed weaker than the rest, he attempted a nocturnal surprise, 
but finding the Athenians in vigilant guard without, he was forced 
to retire. This part of the wall was now heightened, and the 
Athenians took charge of it themselves, distributing their allies 
along the remainder^ 

These attacks, however, appear to have been chiefly intended 
as diversions, in order to hinder the enemy from obstructing the 
completion of the counter-wall. Now was the time for Nikias to 
adopt vigorous aggressive measures both against this wall and 
against the Syracusans in the field, unless he chose to relinquish 
all hope of ever being able to beleaguer Syracuse. And, indeed, 
he seems actually to have relinquished such hope, even thus early 
after he had seemed certain master of the city. For he now un-' 
dertook a measure altogether new ; highly important in itself, but 
indicating an altered scheme of policy. He resolved to fortify 
Cape Plemmyrium, — the rocky promontory which forms one 
extremity of the narrow entrance of the Great Harbor, immedi* 
ately south, of the point of Ortygia, -— and to make it a secure 
main station for the fleet and stores. The fleet had been hitherto 

* Thncyd. vii, 4. 
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stationed in dose neighborhood of the land-force, in a fortified 
position at the extremity of the double blockading wall between 
the southern cliff of Epipolae and the Great Harbor. From such 
a station in the interior of the harbor, it was difficult £or the 
Athenian triremes to perform the duties incumbent on them, of 
watching the two ports of Syracuse — one on each side of the 
isthmus which joins Ortygia to the mainland — so as to prevent 
any exit of ships from within, or ingress of ships from without, 
and of insuring the unobstructed admission by sea of supplies for 
their own army. For both these purposes, the station of Plem- 
myrium was far more convenient; and Nikias now saw that 
henceforward his operations would be for the most part maritime. 
Without confessing it openly, he thus practically acknowledged 
that the superiority of land-force had passed to the side of his 
opponents, and that a successful prosecution of the blockade had 
become impossible.^ 

Three forts, one of considerable size and two subsidiary, were 
erected on the sea-board of Cape Plemmyrium, which became the 
station for triremes as well as for ships of burden. Though the 
situation was found convenient for all naval operations, it entailed 
also serious disadvantages ; being destitute of any spring of water, 
such as the memorable fountain of Arethusa on the opposite 
island of Ortygia. So that for supplies of water, and of wood 
also, the crews of the ships had to range a considerable distance, 
exposed to surprise from the numerous Syracusan cavalry placed 
in garrison at the temple of Zeus Olympius. Day after day, 
losses were sustained in this manner, besides the increased lacili* 
ties given for desertion, which soon fatally diminished the efficiency 
of each ship's crew. As the Athenian hopes of success now de* 
dined, both the slaves and the numerous foreigners who served 
in their navy became disposed to steal away. And though the 
ships of war, down to this time, had been scarcely at all engaged 
in actual warfare, yet they had been for many months om- 
tinually at sea and on the watch, without any opportunity of 
hauling ashore to refit. Hence the naval force, now about to 
be called into action as the chief hope of the Athenians, was 
found lamentably degenerated from that ostentatious perfeotkni 

* Thucyd. "Hi, 4. 
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in which it had set sail fifteen months before, from the harbor of 
Peirseas. 

The erection of the new forts at Plemmjrium, while hj with-* 
drawing the Athenian forces it left Gylippus unopposed in the 
prosecution of his counter-wall, at the same time emboldened him 
by the manifest decline of hope which it implied. Day afler day 
he brought out his Syracusans in battle-array, planting them near 
the Athenian lines ; but the Athenians showed no disposition to 
attack. At length he took advantage of what he thought a 
favorable opportunity to make the attack himself; but the ground 
was so hemmed in by various walls — the Athenian fortified lines 
on one side, the Syracusan front or Temenitic fortification on 
another, and the counter-wall now in course of construction on a 
third — that his cavab-y and darters had no space to act Accord- 
ingly, the Syracusan hoplites, having to fight without these aux- 
iliaries, were beaten and driven back with loss, the Corinthian 
Goggylus being among the slain. ^ On the nezt day, Gylippus 
had the prudence to take the blame of this defeat upon himself. 
It was all owing to his mistake, he publidy confessed, in having 
made choice of a confined space wherein neither cavalry nor 
darters could avail. He would presently give them another op- 
portunity, in a fairer field, and he exhorted them to show their 
inbred superiority, as Dorians and Feloponnesians, by chasing 
these lonians with their rabble of islanders out of Sicily. Accoi'd- 
ingly, after no long time, he again brought them up in order of 
battle ; taking care, however, to keep in the open space, beyond 
the extremity of the walls and fortifications. 

On this occasion, Nikias did not decline the combat, but marched 
out into the open space to meet him. He probably felt encour- 
aged by the result of the recent action ; but there was a farther 
and more pressing motive. The counter-wall of intersection, 
which the Syracusans were constructing, was on the point of cut* 
ting the Athenian line of circumvallation, so that it was essential 
for Nikias to attack without delay, unless he formally abnegated 
all farther hope of successful siege. Nor could the army endure, 
in spite of altered fortune, irrevocably to shut themselves out 
from such hope, without one struggle more. Both armies were 

* Thucyd. vii, 5j Plutarch, Nikias, c. 19. 
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therefore ranged in battle order on the qMn space beyond the 
walls, higher up the slope of Epipolae; Gylippus pladng his 
eavaby and darters to the right of his line, <»i the highest and 
most open ground. In the midst of the action between the hop- 
Ittes on both sides, these troops on the right charged the leil fisaik 
of the Athenians with such vigor, that thej completely brd^e it. 
The whole Athenian army underwent a thorough defeat, and 
<mly found shelter within its fortified lines. And in the course 
of the very next night, the Syracasan counter-wall was pushed 
so far as to traverse and get beyond the projected Mne of Athe- 
nian blockade, reaching presently as far as the edge of the northern 
difif: so that Syracuse was now safe, unless the enemy should 
not only recover their superiority in the field, but also beccMne 
strong enough to storm and carry the new-built wall.^ 

Farther defence was also obtained by the safe arrival of the 
Corinthian, Ambrakiotic, and Leukadian fleet of twelve triremes, 
under Erastnid§s, which Nikias had vainly endeavored to inter- 
cept. He had sent twenty sail to the southern coast of Italy ; 
bat the new-comers had had the good luck to avoid them. 

£rasinides and his division lent their hands to the execatioQ 
of a work which completed the scheme of defence for the city. 
Gylippus took the precauticxi of eonstructing a f(^ €»: redoubt od 
the high ground of Epipolse, so as to command the approach to 
Syracuse from the high ground of Euryalus; a step which Her- 
mokrat^ had not thought of until too late, and which Nikias had 
never thought of at all, during his period €£ triumph and mastery. 
He erected a new fort on a suitable point of the high ground, 
backed by thi*ee fortified positions or encampments at proper dis- 
tances in the rear of it, intended for bodies of tro<^ to support the 
advanced post in case it was attacked. A continuous wall was 
then carried frcMB this advanced post down the slope of Epipol®, 
so as to reach and join the counter-wall recently constructed; 
whereby this counter-wall, already traversing and cutting the 
Athenian line of circumvallation, became in fact prolonged up the 
whole slope of Epipolae, and barred all direct access from the 
Athenians in their existing lines up to the summit of that emi- 
nence, as well as up to the northern cliff. The Syracusans had 
now one continuous and uninterrupted line of defence ; a long 

* Thucyd. vii, 5, 6. 
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single wall, resting at one extremity on the new-built fort upon 
the high ground of Epip<^se, at the other extremity, upon the city 
wall. This wall was only single ; but it was defended, along its 
whole length, by the permanent detachments occupying the three 
several fortified positions or encampments just mentioned. One 
of these positions was occupied by natire Syracusans ; a second, 
by Sicilian Greeks; a third, by other allies. Such was the 
improved and systematic scheme of defence which the genius of 
Gylippus first projected, and which he brought to execution at 
the present moment :^ a scheme, the full value of which will be 
appreciated when we come to describe the proceedings of the 
second Athenian armament under Demosthenes. 

Nat content with having placed the Syracusans out of the reach 
of danger, Gylippus took advantage of their renewed confidence 
to infuse into them projects of retaliation against the enemy who 
had brought them so near to ruin. They began to equip their 
ships in the harbor, and to put their seamen under training, in 
hopes of qualifying themselves to contend with the Athenians 
even on their own element ; while Gylippus himself quitted the 
city to visit the various cities of the island, and to get together 
farther reinforcements, naval as well as military. And as it was 
foreseen that Nikias on his part would probably demand aid from 
Athens, envoys, Syracusan as well as Ck)rinthian, were despatched 
to Peloponnesus, to urge the necessity of forwarding additional 
troops, even in merchant vessels, if no triremes could be spared 
to convey them.^ Should no reinforcements reach the Athenian 



* Thucyd. vii, 7. Merci d^ tovto^ at re rCtv KopLv&iuv vyeg Kal *Afi7rpaKM- 
tQv Koi AevKaSluv kaenXevoav al imohyirrot SudeKa (f/px^ ^e ovtCjv ^EpaaivU 
dti^Kopiv^iog)^ Kal ^vveTeix^<f<iv rd ?,oiirbv Tolc ^vpaKovaiotc 
fitxpf' Tov kyKapaiov reixov^. 

These words of Thucydides are very obscnre, and have been explained 
by different commentators in different ways. The explanation which I 
here give does not, so far as I know, coincide with any of them j yet I ven- 
tnre to think that it is the most plausible, and the only one satisfactory. 
Ck>mpare the Memoir of Dr. Arnold on his Map of Syracuse (Am. Thucyd. 
vol. ill, p. 273), and the notes of Poppo and Goller. Dr. Arnold is indeed 
80 little satisfied with any explanation which had suggested itself to him^ 
that he thinks some words must have dropped out. 
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camp, the Syracusans well knew that its efficiency must diminish 
by every month's delay, while their own strength,, in spite of 
heavy cost and effort, was growing with their increased prospects 
of success. 

If this double conviction was present to sustain the ardor of the 
Syracusans, it was not less painfully felt amidst the Athenian 
camp, now blocked up like a besieged city, and enjoying no free 
movement except through their ships and their command of the 
sea. Nikias saw that if Gylippus should return with any con- 
siderable additional force, even the attack upon him by land 
would become too powerful to resist, besides the increasing disor- 
ganization of his fleet. He became fully convinced that to remain as 
Uiey were was absolute ruin. As all possibility of prosecuting the 
siege of Syracuse successfully was now at an end, a sound judgment 
would have dictated that his position in the harbor had become 
useless as well as dangerous, and that the sooner it was evacu- 
ated the better. Probably Demosthenes would have acted thus, 
under similar circumstances; but such foresight and resolnticMi 
were not in the character of Nikias, who was afraid, moreover, of 
the blame which it would bring down upon him at hcxne, if not 
from his own army. Not venturing to quit his position without 
orders from Athens, he determined to send home thither an undis- 
guised account of his critical position, and to solicit either rein- 
forcements or instructions to return. 

It was now, indeed, the end of September (b.o. 414), so that he 
could not even hope for an answer before midwinter, nor for rein- 
forcements, if such were to be sent, until the ensuing spring was 
far advanced. Nevertheless, he determined to encounter this risk, 
and to trust to vigilant precautions for safety during the interval, 
precautions which, as the result will show, were within a hair's 
breadth of proving insufficient. But as it was of the last importance 
to him to make his countrymen at home fully sensible of the 
grave danger of his position, he resolved to transmit a written 
despa^h ; not trusting to the oral statement of a messenger, who 
might be wanting either in courage, in presence of mind, or in 
competent expression, to impress the full and sad truth upon a 
reluctant audience.^ Accordingly he sent home a despatch, which 

* Thucyd. vii, 8. 
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seems to have reached Athens about the end of November, and 
was read formally in the public assembly by the secretary of the 
city. Preserved by Thucydides verbatim, it stands as one of the 
most interesting remnants of antiquity, and well deserves a literal 
translation. 

" Our previous proceedings have been already made known to 
you, Athenians, in many other despatches ;i but the present 
crisis is such as to require your deliberation more than ever, 
when you shall have heard the situation in which we stand. 
After we had overcome in many engagements the Syracusans, 
against whom we were sent, and had built the fortified lines 
which we now occupy, there came upon us the Lacedaemonian 
Gylippus, with an army partly Peloponnesian, partly Sicilian. 
Him too we defeated, in the first action ; but in a second, we 
were overwhelmed by a crowd of cavalry and darters, and forced 
to retire within our lines. And thus the superior number of our 
enemies has compelled us to suspend our circumvallation, and 
remain inactive ; indeed, we cannot employ in the field even the 
full fi)rce which we possess, since a portion of our hoplites are 
necessarily required for the protection of our walls. Meanwhile 
the enemy have carried out a single intersecting counter-wall 
beyond our line of circumvallation, so that we can no longer con- 
tinue the latter to completion, unless we have force enough to 

' Thucyd. vii, 9. tv uXlaig no^Xatc iiziuTo'kalg. The word despatches^ 
which I nse to translate kirioTo'Xalgy is not inapplicable to oral, as well as to 
written messi^es, and thus retains the ambiguity involved in the original ; 
for iniaroXdii, though usually implying, does not necessarily imply, mitten 
communications. 

The words of Thucydides (vii, 8) may certainly be construed. to imply that 
Nikias had never on any previous occasion sent a written communication 
to Athens ; and so Dr. Thirlwall understands them, though not without 
hesitation (Hist. Gr. ch. xxvi, vol. iii, p. 418). At the same time, I think 
them reconcilable with the supposition that Nikias miiy previously have 
sent written despatches, though much shorter than the present, leaving 
details and particulars to be supplied by the officer who carried them. 

Mr. Mitford states the direct reverse of that which Dr. Thirlwall under- 
stands : " Nicias had used the precaution of frequently sending despatches 
in writing, with an exact account of every transaction." (Ch. xviii, sect, v, 
voL iv, p. 100.) 

Certainly, the statement of Thucydides does not imply this. 
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attack and storm their counter-wall. And things have come to 
such a pass, that we, who profess to besiege others, are ourselves 
rather the party besieged, hj land at least, since the cavalrj 
leave us scarce any liberty of motion. Farther, the enemy have 
sent envoys to Peloponnesus to obtain reinforcements, while 
Gylippus in person is going round the Sicilian cities, trying to 
stir up to action such of them as are now neutral, and to get, 
from the rest, additional naval and military supplies. For it is 
their determination, as I understand, not merely to assail our 
lines on shore with their land*force, but also to attack us by sea 
with their ships. 

^ Be not shocked when I tell you, that they intend to become 
aggressors even at sea. They know well, that our fleet was at first 
in high condition, with dry ships^ and excellent crews ; but now the 
ships have rotted, from remaining too long at sea, and the crews 
are ruined. Nor have we the means of hauling our ships ashore 
to refit, since the enemy's fleet, equal or superior in numbers, 
always appears on the point of attacking us. We see them in 
constant practice, and they can choose their own moment for 
attack. Moreover, they can keep their ships high and dry more 
than we can ; for they are not engaged in maintaining watdi 
upon others ; while to us, who are obliged to retain all our fleet 
on guard, nothing less than prodigious superiority of number 
could insure the like facility. And were we to relax ever so 
little in our vigilance, we should no longer be sure of our sup- 
plies, which we bring in even now with difficulty dose under 
their walls. 

" Our crews, too, have been and are still wasting away from 
various causes. Among the seamen who are our own citizens, 
many, in going to a distance for wood, for water, or for pillage, 
are cut off by the Syracusan cavalry. Such of them as are 
slaves, desert, now that our superiority is gone, and that we have 
come to equal chances with our enemy ; while the foreigners 
whom we pressed into our service, make ofl^ straight to some of 
the neighboring cities ; and those who came, tempted by high 

' It seems, that in Greek ship-bailding, moist and anseasoned wood was 
preferred, from the facility of bending it into the proper shape (Theo|rfuras- 
tns, Hist. Plant, v, 7, 4). 
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pay, under the idea of enrichiiig themselves by traffic rather 
than of fighting, now that they find the enemy in full competence 
to cope with us bj sea as well as by land, either go over to him 
as professed deserters, or get away as they can amidst the wide 
area of Sicily.^ I^ay, there are even some, who, while trafficking 

* Thucyd. vii, 13, Ko2 ol §ivoi ol fiev avayKoarol iaflavreCy eiiW)f kotH 
r^f TTo^.eig 6.TToxopovaiVy ol 61 vnb fjLEyu?x)v fiia&ov to rrpuTov knapdivTegy 
Kol ol6fj,evoi xpViiaTLElcr&ai fiuXXov ij fiaxelcr&aL^ kneid^ izapu yvcjfjiijv vavTiKov 
re 6^ Koi T&XXa &ird t&v TroXefiiov uv&etrrQTa SpCxriVt ol fiev iiz* ahro- 
fioXiag vpo^dtret diripzovraty ol 6i dg (Koaroi dwavrar ttoXXt) 6* 

All the commenUtors bestow long notes in explanation of this phrase kn* 
avTo/ioXiag npo^dtjei airipxovTcu : bat I cannot think that any of them aro 
successfal. There are even some who despair of success so much, as to 
wish to change ai)T0[io7uaq by conjecture j see the citations in Poppo's long 
note. 

Bat sorelj the literal sense of the words is here both defensible and 
inaOractiTe : " Some of them depart under pretence (or profession) of being 
deserters to the enemy." All the commentators reject this meaning, 
because they say, it is absurd to talk of a man's announcing beforehand 
that he intends to desert to the enemy, and giving that as an excuse for 
qnitting the camp. Such is not, in my judgment, the meaning of the word 
icpoipaaei here. It does not denote what a man said before he quitted the 
Athenian caii^>, he would of coarse say nothing of his intention to any one, 
but the color which he would put upon his conduct after he got wUhin the 
Syracusan lines. He would present himself to them as a deserter to their 
cause ; he would profess anxiety to take part in the defence ; he would 
pretend to be tired of the oppressive Athenian dominion ; for it is to be 
recollected, that all or most of these deserters were men belonging to the 
subject-allies of Athens. Those who passed over to the Syracusan lines 
would naturally recommend themselves by making profession of such dis- 
positions, even though they did not really feel any such ; for their real 
reason was, that the Athenian service had now become irksome, unprofit- 
able, and dangerous ; and the easiest manner of getting away from it was, 
to pass over as a deserter to Sjrracuse. 

Nikias distinguishes these men from others, ^who got away, as they 
could find opportunity, to some part or other of Sicily." These latter also 
would of course keep their intention of departing secret, until they got safe 
away into some Sicilian town ; but when once there, they would make no 
profession of any feeling which they did not entertain. If they said any- 
thing, they would tell the plain truth, that they were making their escape 
from a position which now gave them more trouble than profit. 

It appears to me that the words kir' airofioXiac 'Kpo^aau will bear this 
sense perfectly well, and that it is the real meaning of Nikias. 
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here on their own aooonnt, bribe the trierarchs to accept Hykka- 
rian elaveSsas substitutes, and thus destroy the strict disdpline of 
our marine. And jou know as well as I, that no crew ever con- 
tinues long in perfect condition, and that the first class of seamen, 
who set the ship in motion, and maintain the uniformitj of the 
oar-stroke, is but a small fraction of the whole number/ 

M Among all these embarrassments, the worst of all is, that I 
as general can neither prevent the mischief, from the difficulty 
of your tempers to govern, nor can I provide supplementary 
recruits elsewhere, as the enemy can easily do from many places 
open to him. We have nothing but the original stock which we 
brought out with us, both to make good losses and to do present 
duty; for Naxus and Katana, our only present allies, are of 
insignificant strength. And if our enemy gain but one farther 
point, — if the Italian cities, from whence we now draw our sup- 
plies, should turn against us, under the impression of our present 
bad condition, with no reinforcement arriving from you, — we^ 
shall be starved out, and he will bring the war to triumphant 
dose, even without a battle. 

^ Fleasanter news than these I could easily have found to send 
you ; but assuredly nothing so useful, seeing that the full knowl- 
edge of the state of affairs here is essential to your deliberations. 
Moreover, I thought it even the safer policy to tell you the truth 
without disguise, understanding as I do your real dispositions, 
that you never listen willingly to any but the most favorable 
assurances, yet are angry in the end if they turn to unfavorable 
results. Be thoroughly satisfied, that in r^ard to the force 
against which you originally sent us, both your generals and 
your soldiers have done themselves no discredit. But now that 
all Sicily is united against us, and that farther reinforcements are 
expected from Peloponnesus, you must take your resolution with 
full knowledge that we here have not even strength to contend 



Even before the Peloponnesian war was begun, the Corinthian envoy at 
Sparta affirms that the Athenians cannot depend upon their seamen stand- 
ing true to them, since their navy was manned with hired foreign seamen 
rather than with natives — ijvijr^ -yap ij ^X^pcUuv dvvafiig fiaXkov ^ oUeia 
(Thucyd. i, 121). The statement of Nikiaa proves that this remark was to 
a great extent well founded. 
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against our presait difficulties. Yon must either seud for us 
home, or you must send us a second army, land-force as well as 
naval, not inferior to that which is now here, together with a con- 
siderable supply of money. You must farther send a successor 
to supersede me, as I am incapable of work from a disease 
in the kidneys. I think myself entitled to ask this indulgence at 
your hands, for while my health lasted I did you much good 
service in various military commands. But whatever you intend, 
do it at the first opening of spring, without any delay : for the 
new succors which the enemy is getting together in Sicily, will 
soon be here, and those which are to come from Peloponnesus, 
though they wOl be longer in arriving, yet, if you do not keep 
watch, will either elude or forestall you as they have already once 
done."! 

Such was the memorable despatch of Nikias, which was read 
to the public assembly of Athens about the end of November, 
or beginning of December, 414 B.C., brought by officers who 
strengthened its e£fect by their own oral communications, and 
answered all such inquiries as were put to them.'^ We have 
much reason to regret that Th'ucydides does not give us any idea 
of the debate which so gloomy a revelation called forth. He 
tells us merely the result : the Athenians resolved to comply 
with the second portion of the alternative put by Nikias ; not to 
send for the present armament home, but to reinforce it by a 
second powerful armament, both of land and naval force, in pros- 
ecution of the same objects. But they declined his other personal 
request, and insisted on continuing him in command ; passing a 
vote, however, to name Menander and Euthydemus, offi<^ra 
already in the army before Syracuse, joint commanders along 
with him, in order to assist him in his laborious duties. They 
sent Eurymedon speedily, about the winter solstice, in command 
of ten triremes to Syracuse, carrying one hundred and twenty 
talents of silver, together with assurances of coming aid to the 
suffering army. And they resolved to equip a new and formida- 
ble force, under Demosthenes and Eurymedon, to go thither as 
reinforcement in the earliest months of the spring. Demosthen^ 



» Thucyd. vii, 11-16. * Thucyd. vU, 10. 
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was directed to emploj himself actively in getting tbis larger 
force ready.i 

This letter of Nikias — so authentic, so full of matt^, and eo 
characteristic of the mannera of the time — suggests several seri- 
ous reflections, in reference both to himself and to the Athenian 
people. As to himself, there is nothing so remarkable as the 
sentence of condemnation which it pronounces on his own past 
proceedings in Sicily. When we find him lamenting the wear and 
tear of the armament, and treating the fact as notorious that 
even the best naval force could only maintain itself in good 
condition for a short time, what graver condemnation could be 
passed upon those eight months which he wasted in trifling 
measures, after his arrival in Sicily, before commencing the siege 
of Syracuse ? When he announces that the arrival of Gylippus 
with his auxiliary force before Syracuse, made the difference to 
the Athenian army between triumph and something bordering on 
ruin, the inquiry naturally suggests itself, whether he had done 
his best to anticipate, and what precautions he had himself taken 
to prevent, the coming of the Spartan general. To which the 
answer must be, that, so far from anticipating the arrival of new 
enemies as a possible danger, he had almost invited them from 
abroad by his delay, and that he had taken no precautions at all 
against them, though forewarned and having sufltcient means at 
his disposal. The desertion and demoralization of his naval force, 
doubtless but too real, was, as he himself points out, mainly the 
consequence of this turn of fortune, and was also the first com- 
mencement of that unmanageable temper of the Athenian 
soldiery, numbered among his difficulties. For it would be in* 



^ Thucyd. vii, 16. There is here a doabt as to the reading, between one 
hundred and twenty talents, or twenty talents. 

I agree with Dr. Arnold and other commentators in thinking that the 
money taken out by Eoiymedon was far more probably the lai^ger sum of 
the two, than the smaller. The former reading seems to deserve the pref- 
erence. Besides, Diodorus states that Eurymedon took out with him one 
hundred and forty talents : his authority, indeed, does not count for much, 
but it counts for something, in coincidence with a certain force of intrinsic 
probability (Diodor. xiii, 8). 

On an occasion such as this, to send a very small sum, such as twenty 
talents, wonld produce a discouraging effect upon the armament. 
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jiutiee to tins nnfoituQate Bitny not to reoognhse tbat thej first 
acquiesced patiently in prolonged inaction, because their general 
directed it, aad next did their duty most gallantly in the Opera- 
tions of the siege, down to the death of Lamachus. 

If even with our imperfect knowledge of the case, the ruin 
complained of by Nikias be distinctly traceable to his own 
remissness and oversight, much more must this conviction have 
been felt by intelligent Athenians, both in the camp and in the 
city, as we shall see by the conduct of Demosthenes ^ hereafter to 
be related. Let us conceive the series of despatches, to which 
Nikias himself alludes, as having been transmitted home, from 
their commencement We must recollect that the expedition 
was originally sent from Athens with hopes of the most glowing 
character, and with a consciousness of extraordinary efforts about 
to be rewarded with commensurate triumphs. For some months, 
the despatches of the general disclose nothing but movements 
either abortive or inglorious; adorned, indeed, by one barren 
victory, but accompanied by an intimation that he must wait till 
the spring, and that reinforcements must be sent to him, before 
he can undertake the really serious enterprise. Though the 
disappointment occasioned by this news at Athens must have 
been mortifying, nevertheless his requisition was complied with ; 
and the despatches of Kikias, during the spring and summer of 
414 B.C., become cheering. The siege of Syracuse is described 
as proceeding successfully, and at length, about July or August, 
as being on the point of coming to a triumphant close, in spite of 
a Spartan adventurer, named Gylippus, making his way across 
the Ionian sea with a force too contemptible to be noticed. Sud-> 
denly, without any intermediate step to smoothe the transition, 
comes a despatch announcing that this adventurer has marched 
into Syracuse at the head of a powerful army, and that the 
Athenians are thrown upon the defensive, without power of pro- 
ceeding with the siege. This is followed, after a short time, 
by the gloomy and almost desperate communication above trans« 
lated. 

When we thus look at the despatch, not merely as it stands 
singly, but as falling in series with its antecedents, the natural 

* Thucyd. vii, 42. 
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effect which we' should sappose it likelj to produce nprni the 
Athenians, would be a vehement burst of wrath and displeasure 
against Nikias. Upon the most candid and impartial scrutinyy 
he deserved nothing less. And when we consider, farther, the 
character generally ascribed by historians of Greece to the Athe- 
nian people, that they are represented as fickle, ungrateful, and 
irritable, by standing habit ; as abandoning upon the most trifling 
grounds those whom they had once esteemed, forgetting all jnior 
services, visiting upon innocent generals the unavoidable misfor- 
tunes of war, and impelled by nothing better than demagogic 
excitements, we naturally expect that the blame really deserved 
by Nikias would be exaggerated beyond all due measure, and 
break forth in a stonti of violence and fury. Yet what is the 
actual resolution taken in consequence of his despatch, after the 
full and free debate of the Athenian assembly ? Not a word of 
blame or displeasure is proclaimed. Doubtless there must have 
been individual speakers who criticized him as he deserved To 
suppose the contrary, would be to think meanly indeed of the 
Athenian assembly. But the general vote was one not simply 
imputing no blame, but even' pronouncing continued and unabated 
confidence. The people positively refuse to relieve him from the 
command, though he himself solicits it in a manner sincere and 
even touching. So great is the value which they set upon his 
services, alJd the esteem which they entertain for his character, 
that they will not avail themselves of the easy opportunity which 
he himself provides to get rid of him. 

It is not by way of compliment to the Athenians that I make 
these remarks on their present proceeding. Quite the contrary. 
The misplaced confidence of the Athenians in Nikias, on more 
than one previous occasion, but especially on this, betrays an 
incapacity of appreciating facts immediately before their eyes, 
and a blindness to decisive and multiplied evidences of incompe- 
tency, which is one of the least creditable manifestations of their 
political history. But we do learn from it a clear lesson, that the 
habitual defects of the Athenian character were very different 
from what historians commonly impute to them. Instead of being 
fickle, we find them tenacious in the extreme of confidence onoe. 
bestowed, and of schemes once embarked upon : instead of ingrat* 
itude for services actually rendered, we find credit given for ser- 
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vices wliieh an officer ought to have rendered, but has not : instead 
of angry captiousness, we discover an indulgence not merely gen- 
erous, but even culpable, in the midst of disappointment and 
humili^on : instead of a public assembly, wherein, as it is com- 
monly depicted, the criminative orators were omnipotent, and 
could bring to ccmdemnation any unsuccessful general, however 
meritorious ; we see that even grave and weU-founded accusations 
make no impression upon the people in opposition to preestab- 
lished personal esteem ; and personal esteem for a man who not 
only was no demagogue, but in every respect the opposite of a 
demagogue : an oligarch by taste, sentiment, and position ; who 
yielded to the democracy nothing more than sincere obedience, 
coupled with gentleness and munificence in his private bearing. 
If Kleon had committed but a small part of those capital blunders 
which discredit the military career of Nikias, he would have been 
irretrievably ruined. So much weaker was his hold upon his 
countrymen, by means of demagogic excellences, as compared 
with those causes which attracted confidence to Nikias ; his gi'eat 
family and position, his wealth dexterously expended, his known 
incorruptibility against bribes, and even comparative absence of 
personal ambition, his personal courage combined with reputation 
for caution, his decorous private life and ultra-religious habits. 
All this assemblage of negative merits, and decencies of daily 
life, in a citizen whose station might have enabled him to act 
with the insolence of Alkibiades, placed Nikias on a far firmer 
basis of public esteem than the mere power of accusatory speech 
in the public assembly or the dikastery could have done. It 
entitled him to have the most indulgent construction put upon all 
his 8hort-<x)mings, and spread a fatal varnish over his glaring 
incompetence for all grave and responsible command. 

The incident now before us is one of the most instructive in all 
history, as an illustration of the usual sentiment, and strongest 
causes of error, prevalent among the Athenian democracy, and 
as a refutation of that exaggerated mischief which it is common 
to impute to the person called a demagogue. Happy would it 
have been for Athens had she now had Eicon present, or any 
other demagogue of equal power, at that public assembly which 
took the melancholy resolution of sending fresh forces to Sicily 
and continuing Nikias in the command ! The case was <Mie in 
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which the accusatory eloquence of the demagogue was espedally 
called for, to expose the real past mismaDagement of Nikias^ to 
break down that undeserved confidence in his ability and caotio& 
which had grown into a sentiment of faith or routine, to prore 
how much mischief he had already done, and how much more he 
would do if continued. 1 Unluckily for Athens, she had now no 
demagogue who could convince the assembly beforehand of this 
truth, and prevent them from taking the most unwise and de- 
structive resolution ever passed in the Pnyx. 

What makes the resolution so peculiarly discreditable, is, that 
it was adopted in defiance of clear and present evidence. To 
persist in the siege of Syracuse, under present circumstances, was 
sad misjudgment ; to persist in it with Nikias as commander, was 
hardly less than insanity. The first expedition, though even that 
was rash and ill-conceived, nevertheless presented tempting hopes 
which explain, if they do not excuse, the too light estimate of 
impossibility of lasting possession. Moreover, there was at that 
time a confusion, — between the narrow objects connected with 
Leontini and Egesta, and the larger acquisitions to be realized 
through the siege of Syracuse, — which prevented any clear and 
unanimous estimate of the undertaking in the Athenian mind. 
But now, the circumstances of Sicily were fully known: the 
mendacious promises of Egesta had been exposed ; the hopes of 
allies for Athens in the island were seen to be futile; while 
Syracuse, armed with a Spartan general and Peloponnesian aid, 
had not only become inexpugnable, but had assumed the aggres- 
sive : lastly, the chance of a renewal of Peloponnesian hostility 
against Attica had been now raised into certainty. While perse- 
verance in the siege of Syracuse, therefore, under circumstances 
so unpromising and under such necessity for increased exertions 
at home, was a melancholy imprudence in itself, perseverance in 
employing Nikias converted that imprudence into ruin, which 
even the addition of an energetic colleague in the person of 

* Plutarch (Nikias, c. 20) tells ns that the Athenians had been disposed 
to send a second armament to Sicily, even before the despatch of Nikias 
reached them : but that they had been prevented by certain men who were 
envious (<^^6v(f>) of the glory and good fortune of Nikias. 

No judgment can be more inconsistent with the facts of the case than 
this, facts recounted in general terms even by Plutarch himself. 
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Bemo6ifaen^ was not sufficient to avert. Tbose who stndj the 
ocmduct of the Athenian people on this occasion, will not be dis- 
posed to repeat against them the charge of fickleness which fonns 
one of the standing reproaches against democracy. Their mis* 
take here arose from the very opposite quality ; from what may 
be called obtuseness, or inability to get clear of two sentiments 
which had become deeply engraven on their minds; ideas of 
Sicilian conquest, and con-fidence in Nikias. 

A little more of this aUeged fickleness — or easy escape from 
past associations and impressibility to actual circumstances — 
would have been at the present juncture a tutelary quality to 
Athens. She would then have appreciated more justly the in- 
creased hazards thickening around her both in Sicily and at 
home. War with Sparta, though not yet actually proclaimed, 
had become impending and inevitable. Even in the preceding 
winter, the Lacedaemonians had listened favorably to the recom- 
mendation of Alkibiadesi that they should establish a fortified 
post at Dekeleia in Attica. They had not yet indeed brought 
themselves to execution of this resolve ; for the peace between 
them and Athens, though indirectly broken in many ways, still 
subsisted in name, and they hesitated to break it openly, partly 
because they knew that the breach of peace had been on their 
side at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war ; attributing to 
this fault their capital misfortune at Sphakteria.2 Athens on her 
side had also scrupulously avoided direct violation of the Lace- 
daemonian territory, in spite of much solicitation from her allies 
at Argos. But her reserve on this point gave way during the 
present summer, probably at the time when her prospect of 
taking Syracuse appeared certain. The Lacedaemonians having 
invaded and plundered the Argeian territory, thiity Athenian tri- 
remes were sent to aid in its defence, under Pythod6rus with two 
colleagues. This armament disembarked on the eastern coast of 
Laconia near Prasiae and committed devastations : which direct 
act of hostility — coming in addition to the marauding excursions 
of the garrison of Pylos, and to the refusal of pacific redress 
at Athens — satisfied the Lacedaemonians that the peace had 



* Thucyd. vi, 93. * Thucyd. vii, 18. 
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been now first and undeniably broken bj their enemj, so that 
they mignt with a safe conscience recommence the war.^ 

Such was the state of feeling between the two great powers of 
Central Greece in November 414 b.c., when the envoys arrived 
from Syracuse ; envoys from Nikias on the one part, from Gy- 
lippus and the Syracusans on the other ; each ui^ntly calling for 
farther support. The Corinthians and Syracusans vehemently 
pressed their claims at Sparta ; nor was Alkibiades again want- 
ing, to renew his instances for the occupation of Dekeleia. ' It 
was in the face of this impending liability to renewed Pelopon- 
nesian invasion that the Athenians took their resolution, above 
commented on, to send a second army to Syracuse and prosecute 
the siege with vigor. If there were any hesitation yet remaining 
on the part of the Lacedaemonians, it disappeared so soon as they 
were made aware of the imprudent resolution of Athens ; which 
not only created an imperative necessity for sustaining Syracuse, 
but also rendered Athens so much more vulnerable at home, by 
removing the better part of her force. Accordingly, very soon 
after the vote passed at Athens, an equally decisive resolution 
for direct hostilities was adopted at Sparta. It was determined 
that a Peloponnesian allied force should be immediately pre- 
pared, to be sent at the first opening of spring to Syracuse, 
and that at the same time Attica should be invaded, and the 
post of Dekeleia fortified. Orders to this effect were immediately 
transmitted to the whole body of Peloponnesian allies ; especially 
requisitions for implements, materials, and workmen, towards the 
construction of the projected fort at Dekeleia.^ 

* Thucyd. vi, 105 ; vii, 18. « Thucyd. vii, 18. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

FROM THE RESUMPTION OF DIRECT HOSTILITIES BETWEEN 
ATHENS AND SPARTA, DOWN TO THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
ATHENIAN ARMAMENT IN SICILY. 

The Syracusan war now no longer stands apart, as an event 
by itself, but becomes absorbed in the general war rekindling 
throughout Greece. Never was any winter so actively and ex- 
tensively employed in military preparations, as the winter of 
414-413 B.C., the months immediately preceding that which 
Thucydides terms the nineteenth spring of the Feloponnesian 
war, but which other historians call the beginning of the Dekeleian 
war.^ While Eurymedon went with his ten triremes to Syracuse, 
even in midwinter, Demosthenes exerted himself all the winter 
to get together the second armament for early spring. Twenty 
other Athenian triremes were farther sent round Peloponnesus 
to the station of Naupaktus, to prevent any Corinthian reinforce- 
ments from sailing out of the Corinthian gulf. Against these 
latter, the Corinthians on their side prepared twenty-five fresh 
triremes, to serve as a convoy to the transports carrying their 
hoplites.3 In Corinth, Sikyon, and Boeotia, as well as at Laee- 
dsemon, levies of hoplites were going on for the armament to 
Syracuse, at the same time that everything was getting ready for 
the occupation of Dekeleia. Lastly, Gylippus was engaged with 
not less activity in stirring up all Sicily to take a more decisive 
part in the coming year's struggle. ' 

From Cape Taenarus in Laconia, at the earliest moment of 
spring, embarked a force of six hundred Lacedaemonian hoplites 
— Helots and Neodamodes — under the Spartan Ekkritus, and 
three hundred Boeotian hoplites under the Thebans Xenon and 
Nikon, with the Thespian Hegesandrus. They were directed to 
cross the sea southward to Kyrene in Libya, and from thence to 
make their way along the African coast to Sicily. At the same 
time a body of seven hundred hoplites under Alexarchus, partly 

» Diodor. xiii, 8. * Thucyd. vii, 17. 
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Corinthians, partly hired Arcadians, partly Sikyonians, under 
constraint from their powerful neighbors,^ departed from the 
northwest of Peloponnesus and the mouth of the Corinthian gulf 
for Sicily, the Corinthian triremes watching them until they were 
past the Athenian squadron at Naupaktus. 

These were proceedings of importance : but the most impm^ 
tant of all was the reinvasion of Attica at the same time by the 
great force of the Peloponnesian alliance, under the Spartan king 
Agis son of Archidamus. Twelve years had elapsed since Attica 
last felt the hand of the destroyer, a little before the siege of 
Sphakteria. The plain in the neighborhood of Athens was now 
first laid waste, after which the invaders proceeded to their 
special purpose of erecting a fortified post for occupation at 
Dekeleia. The work, apportioned among the allies present, who 
had come prepared with the means of executing it, was completed 
during the present summer, and a garrison was established there 
composed of contingents relieving each other at intervals, under 
the command of king Agis himself. Dekeleia was situated on 
an outlying eminence belonging to the range called Pam^, about 
fourteen miles to the north of Athens, near the termination of 
the plain of Athens, and commanding an extensive view of that 
plain as well as of the plain of Eleusis. The hill on which it 
stood, if not the fort itself, was visible even from the walls of 
Athens. It was admirably situated both as a central point for 
excursions over Attica, and for communication with Bceotia; 
while the road from Athens to Oropus, the main communication 
with Euboea, passed through the gorge immediately under it.^ 

We read with amazement, and the contemporary world saw 
with yet greater amazement, that while this important work was ac- 
tually going on, and while the whole Peloponnesian confederacy 
was renewing its pressure with redoubled force upon Athens, at 
that very moment,^ the Athenians sent out, not only a fleet of 
thirty triremes under Charikles to annoy the coasts of Pelopon- 
nesus, but also the great armament which they had resolved 



* Thucyd. vii, 1 9-58. ^ikvuviol uvayKaaTol arparevovrec. 

* Thucyd. vii, 19-28, with Dr. Arnold's note. 

' Thucyd. vii, 20. ufia rr^g Ac/ceAemf rip Teixt(rfi<f>} etc. Compare IsokratSs, 
OiT.t. viii, De Pace, s. 102, p. 236, Bekk. 
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upon under Demosthen^, to push offensive operations against 
tSyracuse. The force under the latter general consisted of sixty 
Athenian and fiye Chian triremes ; of twelve hundred Athenian 
hoplites of the best class, chosen from the citizen mnster-roU ; 
with a considerable number of hoplites besides, from the subject*- 
allies and elsewhere. There had been also engaged on hire fif- 
teen hundred peltasts from Thrace, of the tribe called Dii ; but 
these men did not arrive in time, so that Demosthen^ set sail 
without them J Charikl^s having gone forward to take aboard 
a body of allies from Argos, the two fleets joined at iBgina, in- 
flicted some devastations on the coasts of Laconia, and established 
a strong post on the island of Kyth^ra to encourage desertion 
among the Helots. From hence Charikl^s returned with the 
Argeians, while Demosthen^ conducted his armament round 
Peloponnesus to Korkyra.2 On the Eleian coast, he destroyed a 
transport carrying hoplites to Syracuse, though the men escaped 
ashore: from thence he proceeded to Zakynthus and EephaUenia, 
from whence he engaged some additional hoplites, and to Anak- 
torium, in order to procure darters and slingers from Akamania. 
It was here that he was met by Eurymedon with his ten triremes, 
who had gone forward to Syracuse in the winter with the pecu- 
niary remittance urgently required, and was now returning to 
act as colleague of Demosthenes in the command.^ The news 

» Thucyd. vii, 20-27. * Thucyd. vii, 26. 

^ Thucyd. vii, 31. 'Ovti (T avr^ (Demosthenes) nepl ravra (Anaktorium) 
Evfyv/ieSuv civavT^, bg Tore tov x^/^<^oc tu xPVH'0''^<i &yuv Ty arpa- 
Tig, airewe/i^^fi, /ca^ ayyeAJlci, etc. . 

The meaning of this passage appears quite nnambigaoiis, diat Earymedon 
had been sent to Sicily in the winter, to carry the sum of one hundred and 
twenty talents to Nikiaa, and was now on his return (see Thucyd. vii, 11). 
Nor is it without some astonishment that I read in Mr. Mitford : " At 
Anactorium, Demosthenes found Eurymedon ooUecting provisions for Sicily," 
etc. Mr. Mitford then says in a note (quoting the Scholiast, 'Hrot rib irpdi- 
Tpo<^ XpflotpLa^ Kot ra hairii awTeivovTa aiToid Schol.) : " This is not the 
only occasion on which Thucydidds uses the term ;);p^/uora for necessaries in 
general. Smith has translated accordingly : hut the Latin has peeuniam^ 
which does not express the sense intended here,^ (ch. xviii, sect vi, voL iv, 
p. 118.) 

There cannot be the least doubt that the Latin is here right The definite 
article makes the point quite certain, even if it were true (whidi I doubt) 
that Thucydid^ sometimes uses the word xphf^<^ to mean " necessaiiet in 
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brought by Eurymedon from Sicily was in every way discour- 
aging. Yet the two admirals were under the necessity of sparing 
ten triremes from their fleet to reinforce Ebnon at Naupaktus, 
who was not strong enough alone to contend against the Corin- 
thian fleet which watched him from the opposite coast To make 
good this diminution, Eurymedon went forward to Korkyra, with 
the view of obtaining from the Kork3rrseans fifteen fresh triremes 
and a contingent of hoplites, while Demosthen^ was getting to- 
gether the Akamanian darters and slingers.^ 

Eurymedon not only brought back word of the distressed con- 
dition of the Athenians in the harbor of Syracuse, but had also 
learned, during his way back, their heavy additional loss by the 
capture of the fort at Plemmyrium. Gylippus returned to Syr- 
acuse early in the spring, nearly about the time when Agis in- 
vaded Attica and when Demosthen^ quitted Peirseus. He returned 
with fresh reinforcements from the interior, and with redoubled 
ardor for decisive operations against Nikias before aid oould 
arrive from Athens. It was his first care, in conjunction with 
HermokratSs, to inspire the Syracusans with courage for fighting 
the Athenians on shipboard. Such was the acknowledged supe- 
riority of the latter at sea, that this was a task of some difficulty, 
calling for all the eloquence and ascendency of the two leaders : 
^ The Athenians (said Hermokrat^s to his countrymen) have not 
been always eminent at sea as they now are : they were once 
landsmen like you, and more than you, they were only forced on 
shipboard by the Persian invasion. The only way to deal with 
bold men like them, is to show a front bolder stilL Tliey have 
often by their audacity daunted enemies of greater real force 
than themselves, and they must now be taught that others can 
play the same game with them. Go right at them before they 
expect it ; and you will gain more by thus surprising and intimi- 
dating them, than you mil suffer by their superior science.*' 
Such lessons, addressed to men already in the tide of sucoess, 
were presently efiicacious, and a naval attack was pesolved.a 



general." I doubt still more whether he ever uses ayov in the sense of 
" collecting." i Thucyd. vU, 31 . 

* Thucyd. vii, 21. Among the topics of encouragement dwelt upon by 
Hermokratds, it is remarkable that he makes no mention of that which the 
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The town of Syracuse had two ports, one on each side of the 
island of Ortygia. The lesser port — as it was called after- 
wards, the Fortus Lakkius — lay northward of Ortygia, between 
that island and the low ground or Nekropolis near the outer city : 
the other lay on the opposite side of the isthmus of Ortygia 
within the Great Harbor. Both of them, it appears, were pro- 
tected against attack from without, by piles and stakes planted in 
the bottom in front of them. But the lesser port was the more 
secure of the two, and the principal docks of the Syracusans 
were situated within it; the Syracusan fleet, eighty triremes 
strong, being distributed between them. The entire Athenian 
fleet was stationed under the fort of Plemmyrium, immediately 
opposite to the southern point of Ortygia. 

Gylippus laid his plan with great ability, so as to take the 
Athenians completely by surprise. Having trained and prepared 
th^ naval force as thoroughly as he could, he marched out his 
land-force secretly by night, over Epipolae and round by the light 
bank of the Anapus, to the neighborhood of the fort of Plemmy- 
rium. With the first dawn of morning, the Syracusan fleet 
sailed out., at one and the same signal, from both the ports ; forty- 
five triremes out of the lesser port, thirty-five out of the other. 
Both squadrons tried to round the southern point of Ortygia, so 
as to unite and to attack the enemy at Plemmyrium in concert. 
Xhe Athenians, though unprepared and confused, hastened to 
man sixty ships ; with twenty-five of which, they met the. thirty- 
five Syracusans sailing forth from the Great Harbor, while with 
the other thirty-five they encountered the forty-five from the 
lesser port, immediately outside of the mouth of the Great Har- 
bor. In the former of these two actions the Syracusans were at 
first victors ; in the second also, the Syracusans from the outside 
forced their way into the mouth of the Great Harbor, and joined 
their comrades. But being little accustomed to naval warfare, 
they presently fell into complete confusion, partly in consequence 
of their unexpected success : so that the Athenians, recovering 
from the first shock, attacked them anew and completely defeated 
them ; sinking or disabling eleven ships, of three of which the 

sequel proved to be the most important of all, the confined space of the 
harbor, which rendered Athenian ships and tactics unavailing. 
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crews were made prisoners, the rest being mostly Blain.i Three 
Athenian triremes were destroyed also. 

Bat this victory, itself not easily won, was more than counter- 
halanced by the irreparable loss of Plemmyrium. During the 
first excitement at the Athenian naval station, when the ships 
were in course of being manned to meet the unexpected onset 
from both ports at once, the garrison of Plemmyrium went to the 
water's edge to watch and encourage their countrymen, leaving 
their own waUs thinly guarded, and little suspecting the presence 
of their enemy on the land side. This was just what Gylippus 
had anticipated. He attacked the forts at daybreak, taking the 
garrison completely by surprise, and captured them after a feeble 
resistance ; first the greatest and most important fort, next the 
two smaller. The garrison sought safety as they could, on board 
the transports and vessels of burden at the station, and rowed 
across the Great Harbor to the land-camp of Nikias on the other 
side. Those who fled from the greater fort, which was the first 
taken, ran some risk from the Syracusan triremes, which were at 
that moment victorious at sea. But by the time that the two 
lesser forts were taken, the Athenian fieet had regained its supe- 
riority, so that there was no danger of similar pursuit in the 
crossing of the Great Harbor. 

This well-concerted surprise was no less productive to the cap- 
tors than fatal as a blow to the Athenians. Not only were many 
men slain, and many made prisoners, in the assault, but there 
were vast stores of every kind, and even a large stock of money 
found within the fort; partly belonging to the military chest, 
partly the property of the trierarchs and of private merchants, 
who had deposited it there as in the place of greatest security. 
The sails of not less than forty triremes were also found there, 
and three triremes which had been dragged up ashore. Gylip- 
pus caused one of the three forts to be pulled down, and care- 
fully garrisoned the other two.^ 

Great as the positive loss was here to the Athenians at a time 
when their situation could ill bear it, the collateral damage and 
peril growing out of the capture of Plemmyrium was yet more 
serious, besides the alarm and discouragement which it spread 

* Thucy. vii, 23 ; Diod. xiii, 9 ; Plut. Nikias, c. 20. • Thucy. vii, 23, 24. 
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among tlie armj. The Sjrracasans were now masters of the mouth 
of the harbor on both sides, so that not a single storeship could 
enter without a convoy and a battle. What was of not less detri- 
ment^ the Athenian fleet was now forced to take station under the 
fi>itified lines of its own land-force, and was thus cramped up aa 
a small apace in the innermost portion of the Great Harbor, be- 
tween the city-wall and the river Anapus ; the Syracusans being 
masters everywhere else, with full communication between their 
posts all round, hemming in the Athenian position both by sea 
and by land. 

To the Syracusans, on the contrary, the result of the recent 
battle proved every way encouraging; not merely from the 
valuable acquisition of Flemmyrium, but even from the seapfight 
itself, which had indeed turned out to be a defeat, but which 
promised at first to be a victory, had they not thrown away the 
chance by their own disorder. It removed all superstitious fear 
of Athenian nautical superiority; while their position was so 
much improved by having acquired the command of the mouth 
of the harbor, that they began even to assume the aggressive at 
sea. They detached a squadron of twelve triremes to the coast 
of Italy, for the purpose of intercepting some merchant vessels 
coming with a supply of money to the Athenians. So little fear 
was there of an enemy at sea, that these vessels seem to have 
been coming without convoy, and were for the most part destroyed 
by the Syracusans, together with a stock of ship-timber which the 
Athenians had collected near Kaulonia. In touching at Lokri, 
on their return, they took aboard a company of Thespian hoplites 
who had made their way thither in a transport. They were also 
fortunate enough to escape the squadron of twenty triremes which 
Nikias detached to lie in wait for them near Megara, with the 
loss of one ship, however, including her crew.i 

One of this S3rracusan squadron had gone forward from Italy 
with envoys to Peloponnesus, to communicate the favorable news 
of the capture of Flemmyrium, and to accelerate as much as 
possible, die operations against Attica, in order that no reinforce- 
ments might be sent from thence. At the same time, other 
eovoys went from Syracuse — not merely S3rracusa]is, but also 

» Thucyd. vii, 25. 
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Corintbians and Lacedaemonians — to visit the cities in the inte- 
rior of Sicily. They made known everywhere the prodigious 
improvement in Syracusan affairs arising from the gain of Plem- 
myrium, as well as the insignificant character of the recent naval 
defeat They strenuously pleaded for farther aid to Syracuse 
without delay, since there were now the best hopes of being able 
to crush the Athenians in the harbor completely, before the 
reinforcements about to be despatched could reach them.i 

While these envoys were absent on their mission, the Great 
Harbor was the scene of much desultory conflict, though not of 
any comprehensive single battle. Since the loss of Plemmyrium, 
the Athenian naval station was in the northwest interior comer 
of that harbor, adjoining the fortified lines occupied by their 
land-army. It was inclosed and protected by a row of posts or 
stakes stuck in the bottom and standing out of the water.s The 
Syracusans on their side had also planted a stockade in front of 
the interior port of Ortygia, to defend their ships, their ship- 
houses, and their docks within. As the two stations were not far 
apart, each party watched for opportunities of occasional attack 
or annoyance by missile weapons to the other ; and daUy skir- 
mishes of this sort took place, in which on the whole the Athe- 
nians seem to have had the advantage. They even formed the 
plan of breaking through the outworks of the Syracusan dockyard, 
and burning the ships within. They brought up a ship of the 
largest size, with wooden towers and side defences, against the 
line of posts fronting the dockyard, and tried to force the 
entrance, either by means of divers, who sawed them through at 
the bottom, or by boat-crews, who fastened ropes round them and 
thus unfixed or plucked them out. All this was done under 
cover of the great vessel with its towers manned by light-armed, 
who exchanged showers of missiles with the Syracusan bowmen 
on the top of the ship-houses, and prevented the latter from 
coming near enough to interrupt the operation. The Athenians 
contrived thus to remove many of the posts planted, even the 
most dangerous among them, those which did not reach to the 
surface of the water, and which therefore a ship approadung 
could not see. But they gained little by it, since the Syraeusaas 

* Thucyd. vii, 25. ' Thncyd. vu, 38, 
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were able to plant others in their rooin. On the whole, no seri- 
ous damage was done, either to the dockyard or to the ships 
within. And the state of affairs in the Great Harbor stood sub- 
stantially unaltered, during all the time that the envoys were 
absent on their Sicilian tour, probably three weeks or a i^onth.i 

These envoys had found themselves almost everywhere well 
received. The prospects of Syracuse were now so triumphant, 
and those of Nikias with his present force so utterly hopeless, 
that the waverers thought it time to declare themselves ; and all 
the Greek cities in Sicily, except Agrigentum, which still re- 
mained neutral (and of course except Naxos and Katana), 
resolved on aiding the winning cause. From Eamarina came 
five hundred hoplites, four hundred darters, and three hundred 
bowmen; from Gela, five triremes, four hundred darters, and 
two hundred horsemen. Besides these, an additional force 
from the other cities was collected, to march to Syracuse in a 
body across the interior of the island, under the conduct of the 
envoys themselves. But this part of the scheme was frustrated 
by Nikias, who was rendered more vigilant by the present des- 
perate condition of. his affairs, than he had been in reference to 
the cross march of Gylippus. At his instance, the Sikel tribes 
Kentoripes and Halikyaei, allies of Athens, were prevailed upon 
to attack the approaching enemy. They planned a skilful am- 
buscade, set upon them unawares, and dispersed them with the 
loss of eight hundred men. All the envoys were also slain, 
except the Corinthian, who conducted the remaining force, about 
fifteen hundred in number, to Syracuse.^ 

This reverse — which seems to have happened about the time 
' when Demosthenes with his armament were at Korkyra, on the 
way to Syracuse — so greatly dismayed and mortified the Syra- 
eusans, that Gylippus thought it advisable to postpone awhile the 
attack which he intended to have made immediately on the rein- 
forcement arriving.3 The delay of these few days proved nothing 
less than the salvation of the Athenian army. 

It was not until Demosthenes was approaching Rhegium within 
two or three days' sail of Syracuse, that the attack was determined 
on without farther delay. Preparation in every way had been 

■ » Thucyd. vii, 25. * Thucyd. vii, 32, 33. » Thucyd. vii, 83. 
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made for it loag before, espedally for the most effective employ- 
ment of the naval force. The captains and ship-masters of Syra- 
cuse and Corinth had now become fully aware of the euperiorily 
of Athenian nautical manoeuvre, and of the causes upon wludi 
that superiority depended. The Athenian trireme was of a 
build comparatively light, fit for rapid motion through the water^ 
and for easy change of direction : its prow was narrow, armed 
with a sharp projecting beak at the end, but hollow and thin, not 
calculated to force its way through very strong resistance. It 
was never intended to meet, in direct impact and collision, the 
prow of an enemy: such a proceeding passed amcmg the able 
seamen of Athens for gross awkwardness. In advancing i^ainst 
mn enemy's vessel, they evaded the direct shocks steered so as to 
pass by it, then, by the excellence and exactness of their rowii^y 
turned swiflly round, altered their direction and came back before 
the enemy could alter his : or perhaps rowed rapidly round him, 
or backed their ship stern foremost, until the opportunity was 
found for driving the beak of their ship against some weak part 
of his, against the midships, the quarter, the stem, or the oar- 
blades without. In such manoeuvres the Athenians were unrival- 
led : but none such could be performed unless there were ample 
sea^room, which rendered their present naval station the most dis- 
advantageous that could be imagined. They were cooped up in 
the inmost part of a harbor of small dimensicms, dose on the 
station of their enemies, and with all the shore, except their own 
lines, in possession of those enemies : so that they could not 
pull round from want of space, nor could they back water^ because 
they durst not come near shore. In this c(Mitracted area, the 
only mode of fighting possible was by straightforward collision^ 
prow against prow ; a process which not only shut out all their 
superior manoeuvring, but was unsuited to the build o£ their tri-» 
remes. On the other hand, the Syracusans, under the advice of 
the able Corinthian steersman Aristo, altered the construction of 
their triremes to meet the special exigency of the case, disregard- 
ing all idea of what had been generally looked upon as good 
nautical manoeuviing.i Instead of the long, thin, hollow, and 
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sikarpi advancing beak, striking the enemy considerably above 
the water-level, and therefore doing less damage, they shortened 
the prow, but made it excessively heavy and solid, and lowered 
the elevation of the projecting beak : so that it became not so 
much calculated to pierce, as to break in and crush by main force 
all the opposing part of the enemy's ship, not far above the water. 
What were called the epdtids, ^ ear-caps," or nozzles, projecting 
forwards to the right and left of the beak, were made peculiarly 
thick, and sustained by under-beimis let in to the hull of the ship. 
In the Attic build, the beak stood forward very prominent^ and 
the epdtids on each side of it were kept back, serving the same 
purpose as what are called catheads, in modem ships, to whidi the 
anchors are suspended : but in the Corinthian build, the beak pro- 
tected less, and the ep6tids more, so that they served to strike 
the enemy : instead of having one single beak, the Corinthian 
ship might be said to have three nozzles. ^ The Syracusans relied 
on the narrowness of the space, for shutting out the Athenian 
evolutions, and bringing the contest to nothing more than a 
straightforward collision ; in which the weaker vessel would be 
broken and stove in at the prow, and thus rendered unman- 
ageable. 

Having completed these arrangements, their land-force 



rb uvTinpupov ^yKpovaaij frnkiar' av ahrol xPV^^^'^^o.L • TrXctorov yap kv 
abr^ (Txriaeiv^ etc. 

Diodor. xiii, 10. 

» Compare Thucyd. vii, 34-36 ; Diodor. xiii, 10 ; Earip. Iph. Taur. 1335. 
See also the notes of Arnold, Poppo, and Didot, on the passages of Thu- 
cydides. 

It appears as if the uvrijpiSec or sustaining beams were something new, 
now provided for the first time, in order to strengthen the epotid and render 
it fit to drive in collision against the enemy. The words which Thucydid&i 
employs to describe the position of these itv-nipide^^ are to me very obseiire» 
nor do I think that any of the commentators clear them up satisfactorily* 

It is Diodoms who specifies that the Corinthians lowered the level of 
their prows, so as to strike nearer to the water, which Thucydidds does not 
mention. 

A captive ship, when towed in as a prize, was disarmed by being de- 
prived of her beak (Athenaeus, xii, p. 535). Lysander reserved the beaks 
of the Athenian triremes captured at -a:go8potami to grace his triumphal 
return (Xenoph. Hellen. ii, 3, 8). 

13* 
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marched oat nnder Gylippus to threaten one side of the Afhe- 
bian lines, while the cavalry and the garrison of the Ofympiekm 
inarched up to the other side. The Athenians were patting them- 
selves in position to defend their walls from what seemed to be a 
land attack, when they saw the Syracusan fleet, eighty trir^nes 
strong, sailing out from its dock prepared for action : upon which 
ihey too, though at first confused by this unexpected appearance, 
put their crews on shipboard, and went out of their palisaded 
station, seventy-fire triremes iiT number, to meet the enemy. The 
whole day passed ofi^, however, in desultory and indecisive skir- 
mish, with trifling advantage to the Syracusans, who disaUed 
one or two Athenian ships, yet merely tried to invite the Athe- 
nians to attack, without choosing themselves to force <m a dose 
and general action.^ 

It was competent to the Athenians to avoid altogether a naval 
action, at least until the necessity arose for escorting fresh sup- 
plies into the harbor, by keeping within their 8tati<m; and as 
Demosthenes was now at hand, prudence counselled this reserve. 
jNikias himself, too, is said to have deprecated immediate fight* 
ing, bat to have been outvoted by his two newly-appointed col- 
leagues Menander and Euthydemus, who were anxious to show 
what they could do without Demosthenes, and took their stand 
upon Athenian maritime honor, which peremptorily forbade them 
to shrink from the battle when offered.^ 

Though on the next day the Syracusans made no movement, 
yet Nikias foreseeing that they would speedily recommence, and 
noway encouraged by the equal manifestations of the preceding 
day, caused every trierarch to repair what damage his ship had 
sustained, and even took the precaution of farther securing his 
naval station by mooring merchant-vessels just alongside of the 
openii^ in the palisade, about two hundred feet apart. The 
prows of these vessels were provided with dolphins, or beams 
lifted up on high and armed at the end with massive heads of 



* Thucyd. vii, 37, 38. 

•Plutarch, Nikias, c. 20. Diodoras (xiii, 10) represents the battle as 
having been broag^ht on against the wish and intention of the AtheniaTis 
generally, not alluding to any difference of opinion among the com 
mandeis. 
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iron, wbich could be so let &U as to crush any ship entering :^ 
any Athenian trireme which might be hard-pressed, would thus 
be ^aabled to get through this opening where no enemy could fol- 
low, and choose her own time for sailing out again. Before 
mghi these arrangements were completed, and at the earliest 
dawn of next day, the Syracusans reappeared, with the same 
demonstrations both of land force and naval force as before. 
The Athenian fleet having gone forth to meet them, several hours 
were spent in the like indecisive and partial skirmishes, until at 
length the Syracusan fleet sailed back to the city again without 
bringing on any general or close combat* The Athenians, con- 
fitming this retirement of the enemy as evidence of backward- 
ness and unwillingness to fight,^ and supposing the day's duty at 
an end, retired on their side within their own station, disem- 
barked, and separated to get their dinners at leisure, having 
tasted no food that day. 

But ere they had been long ashore, they were astonished to see 
the Syracusan fleet sailing bad^ to renew the attack, in full batde 
order. This was a manoeuvre suggested by the Corinthian Aristo, 
the ablest steersman in the fleet ; at whose instance, the Syracu- 
san admirals had sent back an urgent request to the city author- 
ities, that an abundant stock of provisions might for that day be 
brought down to the sea-shore, and sale be rendered compulsory ; 
so that no time should be lost, when the fleet returned thither, in 
taking a hasty meal without dispersion of the crews. Accordingly 
the fleet, after a short but sufficient interval allowed for refresh- 
ment thus close at hand, was brought back unexpectedly to the 
enemy's station. Confounded at the sight, the Athenian crews 
forced themselves again on board, most of them yet without re- 
freshment, and in the midst of murmurs and disorder.^ On sail- 
ing out of their station, the indecisive skirmishing again com- 



* Thucyd. vii, 41. al Kepalai Sehfuvotpopoi : compare Pollux, i, 85, and 
Fragment vi, of the comedy of the poet Pherekrates, entitled 'kyptoi ; 
Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Graec. vol. 11, p. 258. and the Scholiast, ad Aris- 
toph. Eqnit. 759. 

• Thucyd. vii, 40. 0/ (T 'Ai^^a«o<, vofuaavrec a{fToi>c <if ifoatifiivovc a^ 
Kfibg tifv TcoXiv avoKpovacur&ai^ etc. 

3 Thncyd. vii, 40. 
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menoed, and continued for some time, until at length the Athe- 
nian captains became so impatient of prolonged and exhausting 
fatigue, that they resolved to begin of themselves, and make the 
action close as well as general. Accordingly, the word of com- 
mand was given, and they rowed forward to make the sitatk, 
which was cheerfully received by the Syracusans. By receiving 
the attack instead of making it, the latter were better enabled to 
insure a straightforward collision of prow against prow, exdudiog 
all circuit, backing, or evolutions, on the part of the enemy : at 
any rate, their steersmen contrived to realize this plan, and to 
crush, stave in, or damage, the forepart of many of the Athenian 
triremes, simply by superior weight of material and solidity on 
their own side. The Syracusan darters on the deck, moreover, 
as soon as the combat became close, were both numerous and 
destructive ; while their little boats rowed immediately under the 
sides of the Athenian triremes, broke the blades of their oars, and 
shot darts in through the oar-holes, agamst the rowers within. 
At length the Athenians, after sustaining the combat bravely for 
some time, found themselves at such disadvantage, that they were 
compelled to give way and to seek shelter within their own sta- 
tion. The armed merchant-vessels which Nikias had planted 
before the openings in the palisade were now found of great use 
in checking the pursuing Syracusans ; two of whose triremes, in 
the excitement of victory, pushed forward too near to them and 
were disabled by the heavy implements on board, one of them 
being captured with all her crew. The general victory of the 
Syracusans, however, was complete: seven Athenian triremes 
were sunk or disabled, many others were seriously damaged, and 
numbers of seamen either slain or made prisoners.^ 

Overjoyed with the result of this battle, which seems to have 
been no less skilfully planned than bravely executed, the Syra- 
cusans now felt confident of their superiority by sea as well as on 
land, and contemplated nothing less than the complete destruction 
of their enemies in the harbor. The generals were already con- 
certing measures for renewed attack both by land and by sea, and 
a week or two more would probably have seen the ruin of this 
once triumphant besieging armament, now fuU of nothing but 

* Tliiicvd. vii, 41. 
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diBCOiiragement The mere stoppage of supplies, in fact, as the 
Syracasans were masters of the mouth of the harbor, would be 
sure to starve it out in no long time, if they maintained their 
saperiority at sea. All their calculations were suspended, how- 
eyer, and the hopes of the Athenians for the time revired, by the 
entry of Demosthenes and Eurymedon with the second armament 
into the Great Harbor ; which seems to have taken place on the 
very day, or on the second day, after the recent battleJ So 
important were the consequences which turned upon that post- 
ponement of the Syracusan attack, occasioned by the recent defeat 
of their reinforcing army from the interior. So little did either 
party think, at that moment, that it would have been a mitigation 
of calamity to Athens, if Demosthenes had not arrived in time ; 
if the ruin of the first armament had been actually consummated 
before the coming of the second ! 

Demosthenis, after obtaining the required reinforcements at 
Korkyra, had crossed the Ionian sea to the islands called Choerades 
cm the coast of lapygia ; where he took aboard a band of one 
hundred and fifty Messapian darters, through the friendly aid of 
the native prince Artas, with whom an ancient alliance was re- 
newed. Passing on farther to Metapontum, already in alliance 
with Athens, he was there reinforced with two triremes and three 
hundred darters, with which addition he sailed on to Thurii. Here 
he found himself cordially welcomed; for the philo- Athenian 
party was in full ascendency, having recently got the better in a 
vehement dissension, and passed a sentence of banishment against 
their opponents.^ They not only took a formal resolution to 
acknowledge the same friends and the same enemies as the Athe- 
nians, but equipped a regiment of seven hundred hoplites and 
three hundred darters to accompany Demosthenes, who remained 
there long enough to pass his troops in review and verify the 
completeness of each division. After having held this review on 
the banks of the river Sybaris, he marched his troops by land 
through the Thurian territoiy to the banks of the river Hylias 
which divided it from Kroton. He was here met by Krotoniate 
envoys, who forbade the access to their territory : upon which he 
marched down the river to the sea-shore, got on shipboard, and 

» Thucyd. vii, 42. * Thucyd. vii, 33-57. 
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pursued his voyage southward along the coast of Italy, toodiiiig 
at the various towns, all except the hostile Ldcri.^ 

His entry into the harbor of Syracnse^s accomplished in the 
most ostentatious trim, with decorations and musi<»l acocmipaDi- 
ments, was no less imposing from the magnitude of his fotoe than 
critical in respect to opportunity. Taking Athenians, allies, and 
mercenary forces, together, he conducted seventy-three triremes, 
five thousand hoplites, and a large number of light troops of 
every description, — archers, slingers, darters, etc, with other 
requisites for effective operation. At the sight of such an arma- 
ment, not inferior to the first which had arrived under Nikias, 
the Syracusans lost for a moment the confidence of their recent 
triumph, and were struck with dismay as well as wonder.3 That 
Athens could be rash enough to spare such an armament, at a mo- 
ment when the full burst of Peloponnesian hostility was reopen- 
ing upon her, and when Dekeleia was in course of being £[>rtified, 
was a fact out of all reasonable probability, and not to be credited 
unless actually seen. And probably the Syracusans, though they 
knew that Demosthenes was on his way, had no idea befiovehand 
of the magnitude of his armament. 

On the other hand, the hearts of the discomfited and beleaguered 
Athenians again revived as they welcomed their new comrades. 
They saw themselves again masters by land as well as by sea ; 
and they displayed their renewed superiority by marching oat 
of their lines forthwith and ravaging the lands near the Anapns ; 
the Syracusans not venturing to engage in a general action, and 
merely watching the movement with some cavalry from the 
Olympieion. 

But Demosthenes was not imposed upon by this delusive show 
of power, so soon as he had made himself master of the full state 
of affairs, and had compared his own means with those of the 
enemy. He found the army of Nikias not merely worn down with 
long-^sontinued toil, and disheartened by previous defeat, but also 
weakened in a terrible degree by the marsh fever general towards 
the close of summer, in the low ground where they were en- 
camped.4 

» Thucyd. vii, 35. « Plutaroh, Nikias, c 21. 

» Thucyd. vii, 42. * Thucyd. vii, 47-60. 
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He saw that the Sjraciisaiis were strong in moltiplied allies, 
extended fortifications, a leader of great alnlitj, and general be- 
lief that theirs was the winning cause. Moreover, he felt deeply 
the position of Athens at home, and her need of all her citizens 
against enemies within sight of her own walls. But above all, 
became penetrated with the deplorable effects which had resulted 
from the mistake of Nikias, in wasting irreparably so much 
precious time, and frittering away the first terror-striking impres- 
don of his splendid armament. All these considerations de- 
tennined Demosthenes to act, without a moment » delay and while 
the impression produced by his arrival was yet unimpaired, and 
to aim one great and decisive blow, such as might, if successful, 
make the c<mquest of Syracuse again probable. If this should 
fail, he resolved to abandon the whole enterprise, and return 
home with his armament forthwith.^ 

By means of the Athenian lines, he had possession of the 
southernmost portion of the slope of Epipolse. But all along that 
slope from east to west, immediately in front or to the north of 
his position, stretched the counter-wall built by the Syracusans ; 
beginning at the city wall on the lowest ground, and reaching. up 
first in a northwesterly, next in a westerly direction, until it joined 
the fort on the upper ground near the cliff, where the road from 
Euryalus down to Syracuse passed. The Syracusans, as de- 
fenders, were on the north side of this counter-wall ; he and the 
Athenians on the south side. It was a complete bar to his prog- 
ress, nor could he stir a step without making himself master of 
it : towards which end there were only two possible means, — 
either to storm it in front, or to turn it from its western extremity 
by marching round up to the Euryalus. He began by trying the 
first method ; but the wall was abundantly manned and vigor- 
ously defended ; his battering machines were all burnt or dis- 
qualified, and every attempt whicH he made was completely 
repulsed.^ There then remained only the second method, to, turn 
the wall, ascending by circuitous roads to the heights of Eurya- 
lus behind it, and then attacking the fort in which it terminated. 

But the march necessary for this purpose, first, up the valley 
of the Anapus, visible from the Syracusan posts above ; next, 

» Thucyd. vii, 42. ' Thucyd. vii, 43. 
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ascending to the Earyalus bj a narrow and winding path, was so 
difficult, that even Demosthenes, naturally sanguine, despaired of 
being able to force his way up in the daylight, against an enemy 
seeing the attack. He was therefore constrained to attempt a 
nightHsurprise, for which, Nikias and^his other colleagues con- 
senting, he accordingly made preparations on the largest and 
most efiective scale. He took the command himself, along with 
Menander and Eurymedon (Nikias being left to command within 
the lines),! conducting hoplites and light troops, together with 
masons and carpenters, and all other matters necessary for estab- 
lishing a fortified post ; lastly, giving orders that every man 
should carry with him provisions for five days. 

Fortune so far favored him, that not x>nly all these preliminary 
arrangements, but even his march itself, was accomplished with- 
out any suspicion of the enemy. At the beginning of a moon- 
light night, he quitted the lines, moved along the low ground on 
the left bank of the Anapus and parallel to that river for a con- 
siderable distance, then following various roads to the right, 
arrived at the Euryalus, or highest pitch of Epipolae, where he 
found himself in the same track by which the Athenians in 
coming from Katana a year and a half before — and Gylippus in 
coming from the interior of the island about ten months before 
— had passed, in order to get to the slope of Epipolse above 
Syracuse. He reached, without being discovered, the extreme 
Syracusan fort on the high ground, assailed it completely by sur- 
prise, and captured it afler a feeble resistance. Some of the 
garrison within it were slain ; but the greater part escaped, and 
ran to give the alarm to the three fortified camps of Syracusans 
and allies, which were placed one below another behind the long 
continuous wall,3 on the declivity of Epipols, as well as to a 

* Thucyd. vii, 43. Diodoras telb us that Demosthenes took with him 
ten thousand hoplites, and ten thousand light troops, numbers which ara 
not at all to be trusted (xiii, 11). 

Plutarch (Nikias, c. 21) says that Nikias was extremely averse to the 
attack on Epipolse : Thucydides notices nothing of the kind, and the asser- 
tion seems improbable. 

* Thucyd. vii, 42, 43. Kal (Demosthenes) dpov rd irapareixiofM t&v 
2vpaxo(7/6>i>, <f iKoXvaav irepireixiacu Cipdc roUg 'A^jyvafovf, drr^vv re 6v, kcU 
el hriKpa-njoeii tic tuv re ^EninoAiov r^f uva/Suaeu^j Kai ai^ic tov kv tthralQ 
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chosen regiment of six hundred SyTaeiuan hopliles under 
Henndkratds,! who formed a night-watch, or biyoaac This 
regiment hastened up to the rescue, but Demosthenes and the 
Athenian vanguard charging impetuously forward, drove them 
bw^ in disorder upon the fortified positions in their rear. Even 
Gjlippus and the Sjracusan troops advancing upwards out of 
these positions, were at first carried back hj the same retreating 
movement. 

So far the enterprise of Demosthen^ had been successful 
bejond all reasonable hope. He was master not only of the 
onter fort of the Sjracusan position, but also of the extremity of 

oTparonidov, fi^uc &v Qi>rd ^.^f&hf {oi;6k yiip ivofietvai tif a^ cMiva) 
sfireiyero inn^ia^ai ry neip^. 

vii, 43. Koi ijfUpaf fikv dSivara kdoKei elvai Xa^elv irpoaeT^^ovrag koX 
uva^avTa^, etc. 

Dr. Arnold and Goller both interpret this description of Thncydid^s (see 
their notes on this chapter, and Dr. Arnold's Appendix, p. 275) as if Nikias, 
immediately that the Syraensanr comiter-wall had crossed his blockading 
line, had evacoated his circle and works on the slope of Epipolse, and had 
retired down exclusively into the lower ground below. Dr. Thirlwall too 
is of the same opinion (Hist. Gr. vol. iii, ch. xxvi, pp. 432-434). 

This appears to me unauthorized and incorrect. What conceivable 
motive can be assigned to induce Nikias to yield up to the enemy so impor- 
tant an advantage ? If he had once relinquished the slope of Kpipoln, to 
occupy ezclosively the marsh beneath the southern cliff, Gylippus and the 
Syracusans would have taken good care that he should never again have 
mounted that cliff; nor could he ever have got near to the napareixicTfia. 
The moment when the Athenians did at last abandon their fortifications on 
the slope of Epipolae (rd uvu reixv) is specially marked by ThncydidSs 
afterwards, vii, 60: it was at the last moment of desperation, when the 
service of all was needed for the final maritime battle in the Great Harbor. 
Dr. Arnold (p. 275) misinterprets this passage, in my judgment, evading 
the direct sense of it. 

The words of Thucydid^s, vii, 42 — el kniKpar^ffeii tlc tqv re ^EmiroWv 
TTj^ avafiatteci^ Kal ai^ic rov hv airraig arparonidov — are more correctly 
conceived by M. Firmin Didot, in the note to his translation, than by Ar» 
nold and Groller. The (trparonedov here indicated does not mean the Athe- 
nian circle, and their partially completed line of circumvallation on the 
slope of EpipolsB. It means the gronud higher up than this, which they 
had partially occupied at first while building the fort of Labdalum, and of 
which they had been substantially masters until the arrival of Gylippus, 
who had now converted it into a camp or arpar&iredov of the Syracusans. 

' IModor. xiii, 11. 

VOL. VII. 20oc. 
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their connter-wall which rested upon that fort ; the oonnter-wall 
was no longer defensible, now that he had got on the north or 
Syracusan side of it, so that the men on the parapet, where it 
joined the fort, made no resistance, and fled. Some of the Athe- 
nians even began to tear down the parapets, and demolish this 
part of the counter-wall, an operation of extreme importance, 
since it would have opened to Demosthenes a communication 
with the southern side of the counter- wall, leading directly 
towards the Athenian lines on Epipolse. At any rate, bis plan 
of turning the counter-wall was already carried, if he could only 
have maintained himself in his actual position, even without 
advancing farther, and if he could have demolished two or three 
hundred yards of the upper extremity of the wall now in his 
power. Whether it would have been possible for him to maintain 
himself without farther advance, until day broke, and thus avoid 
the unknown perils of a night-battle, we cannot say. But both 
he and his men, too much flushed with success to think of halting, 
hastened forward to complete their victory, and to prevent the 
disordered Syracusans from again recovering a firm array. 
Unfortunately, however, their ardor of pursuit — as it constantly 
happened with Grecian hoplites — disturbed the regularity of 
their own ranks, so that they were not in condition to stand the 
shock of the Boeotian hoplites, just emerged from their positioo, 
and marching up in steady and excellent order to the scene of 
action. The Boeotians charged them, and after a s'hort resist- 
ance, broke them completely, forcing them to take flight. The 
fugitives of the van were thus driven back upon their own com- 
rades advancing from behind, still under the impression of success, 
ignorant of what had passed in front, and themselves urged on 
by the fresh tix)ops closing up in their rear. 

In this manner the whole army presently became one scene of 
clamor and confusion wherein there was neither command nor 
obedience, nor could any one discern what was passing. The 
light of the moon rendered objects and figures generally visible, 
without being sufficient to discriminate friend from foe. The 
beaten Athenians, thrown back upon their comrades, were in 
many cases mistaken for enemies, and slain. The Syracusans 
and Boeotians, shouting aloud and pursuing their advantage, 
became intermingled with the foremost Athenians, and both 
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armies thus groaped into knots which oolj distiDgoiBhed each 
other by motual demaDd of the watchword. This test also sooa 
failed, since each party got acquainted with the watchword of the 
other, especially that of the Athenians, among whom the confusion 
was the greatest, became well known to the Syracusans, who 
kept together in larger parties. Above all, the effect of the 
pssan or war-shout on both sides was remarkable. The Dorians 
in the Athenian army — from Argos, Korkyra, and other places 
— raised a paean not distinguishable from that of the Syracusans ; 
accordingly, their shout struck terror into the Athenians them- 
selves, who fanded that they had enemies in their own rear and 
centre. Such disorder and panic presently ended in a general 
flight. The Athenians hurried back by the same roads which 
they had ascended ; but these roads were found too narrow for 
terrified fugitives, and many of them threw away their arms in 
order to scramble or jump down the cliffs, in which most of them 
perished. Even of those who safely effected their descent into 
the plain below, many — especially the new-<:omers belonging to 
the armament of Demosthenes — lost their way through igno- 
rance, and were cnt off the next day by the Syracusan horse. 
With terrible loss of numbers, and broken spirit, the Athenians 
at length found shelter within their own lines. Their loss of 
arms was even greater than that of men, from the throwing away 
of shields by those soldiers who leaped the cliff J 

The overjoyed Syracusans erected two trophies, one upon the 
road to EpipolsB, the other upon the exact and critical spot where 
the Bosotians had first withstood and first repelled the enemy. By 
this unexpected and overwhelming victory, their feelings were 
restored to the same pitch of confidence which had animated 
them before the arrival of Demosthenes. Again now masters of 
the field, they again indulged the hope of storming the Athenian 
lines and destroying the armament ; to which end, however, it was 
thought necessary to obtain additional reinforcements, and Gylip- 
pus went in person with this commission to the various cities of 
Sicily, while Sikanus with fifteen triremes was despatched to Agri- 
gentum, then understood to be wavering, and in a political crisis.^ 

» Thncyd. vii, 44, 45. 

' Thncyd. vii, 46. Plutarch (Nikias, c. 21) states that the noiuber of 
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During this abrsenoe of Gylippus, the Athenian geneimlf wef» 
left to moam the recent reveroe, and to cBsensa the exigencies of 
their untoward position. The whole armament was now full of 
discouragement and weariness ; impatient to escape frcMn a scene 
where fever daily thinned their numbers, and where they seemed 
destined to nothing but dishonor. Such painful evidences of 
increasing disorganization only made Demosthenes more siren* 
nous in enforcing the resolution which he had taken before the 
attack on Epipolae. He had done his best to strike one decisive 
blow ; the chances of war had turned out against him, and inflicted 
a humiliating defeat ; he now therefore insisted on relinquishing 
the whole enterprise and returning home forthwith. The season 
W4IS yet favorable for the voyage (it seems to have been the 
beginning of August), while the triremes rec^itly brought, as 
yet unused, rendered them masters at sea for the present. I( 
was idle, he added, to waste more time and money in staying to 
carry on war against Syracuse, which they could not now hope 
to subdue, especially when Athens had so much need of them all 
at home, against the garrison of Dekeleia.^ 

This proposition, though espoused and seconded by Euryme* 
don, was peremptorily opposed by Nikias ; who contended, first, 
that their present distress and the unpromising chances for the 
future, though he admitted the full reality of both, ought not 
nevertheless to be publicly proclaimed. A formal resolution to 
retire, passed in the presence of so many persons, would inevita- 
bly become known to the enemy, and therefore could never be 
executed with silence and secrecy,^ as such a resolution ought to 

slain was two thousand. Diodoros gives it at two thousand five hundred 
(xiii, 11). Thucydid6s does not state it at all. 

These two authors probably both copied from some common authority, 
not Thucydid§9 ; perhaps Philistus. 

» Thucyd. yi, 47. 

• Thucyd. vii, 48. 'O dk NikIoc hofu^e fihf xa^ abrbg voviipd. a^&v rd 
irpayfiara elvai, r^ dh Aoy^ ohK ifiovXero aitr^ atr&evri airoSeiKvvvai, oi>(5' 
ifi^avuc <f^^ xl^ri^iCofievovg fierd tto/IAcjv rijv avaxcjpijatv Toig froAe- 
fiioic KaTayy€?.TOvg yiyve<r&<u' Xa^elv yap flv, dwore /JovAoivro, tovto voioOprec 

It seems probable that some of the taxiarchs and trierarchs were present 
at this deliberation, as we find in another case afterwards, c. 60. Possibly, 
Demosthen^ might even desire that they ahouid be present, as witnesses 
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be. But fkithermore, lie (Nikias) took a decided objectkm to 
the resolution itself. He would never consent to carry baek 
tbe armament, without specific authority from home to do sa 
Sure he was, that the Athenian people would never tolerate such 
a proceeding. When submitted to the public assembly at home^ 
the conduct of the generals would be judged, not by persons 
who had been at Syracuse and cognizant of the actual fiusts, but 
by hearers who would learn all that they knew from the artfol 
speeches of criminative orators. Even the dtizens actually 
serving, though now loud in cries of suffering, and impatient to 
get home, would alter their tone when they wero safe in the 
public assembly ; and would turn round to denounce their gen- 
erals as having been bribed to bring away the army. Speaking 
his own personal feelings, he knew too well the tempers of his 
countrymen to expose himself to the danger of thus perish- 
ing under a charge alike unmerited and disgraceful. Sooner 
would he incur any extremity of risk from the enemj.i It most 
be recollected too, he added, that if their affairs were now bad^ 
those of Syracuse were as bad, and even worse. For more than 
a year, the war had been imposing upon the Syracusans a ruinous 
cost, in subsistence for foreign allies as well as in keeping up out- 
lying posts ; so that they had already spent two thousand talents, 
besides heavy debts contracted and not paid. They could not con- 
tinue in this course longer ; yet the suspension of their payments 
would at once alienate their allies, and leave them helpless. The 
cost of the war — to which Demosthenes had alluded as a reason 
for returning home — could be much better borne by Athens ; 
while a little farther pressure would utterly break down the Syr- 
respecting the feeling of the army ; and also as supporters, if the matter 
came afterwards to be debated in the public assembly at Athens. It is to 
this fact that the words ifx<}>avo)g fiera izoTJ^v seem to allude. 

* Thucyd. vii, 48. Ovkovv (SovXecr^ai avrog ye, eTnaTufievog raf 'A^Tjvaluv 
(pvaeigy kiti ai<JXP9^ 7^ alrig, koI adiKU^ in^ ^A^TjvaltJV aTzoXecr&aiy (lakTiOV ^ 
vtrh rCw iroTiefiiofv^ el del, Ktvdwevaag tovto Tra'&elvi I6i(^. 

The situation of the last word Idl^ in this sentence is perplexing, because 
it can hardly be construed except either with anolea^ai or with avrog ye : 
for Nikias could not run any risk of perishing separately by the hands of the 
enemy, unless we are to ascribe to him an absurd rhodomontade <iuite for- 
eign to his character. Compare Plutarch, Nikias, c, 22. 
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He (mkias) theref<»:e advised to remain where they 
were and continue the siege ;^ the more so^ as their fleet had now 
become unquestionably the superior. 

Both I>emo8then§s and Eurjmedon protested in the strongest 
language against the proposition of Nikias. Especially thej 
treated the {dan of remaining in the Great Harbor as fraught 
with ruin, and insisted, at the very least, on quitting this position 
without a moment's delay. Even admitting, for argument, the 
fscruples of Nikias against abandoning the Syracusan war without 
formal authority from home, they still urged an immediate transfer 
of their camp from the Great Harbor to Thapsus or Katana. At 
either of these stations they could prosecute operations against 
Syracuse, with all the advantage of a wider range of country for 
supplies, a healthier spot, and above all, of an open sea, which 
was absolutely indispensable to the naval tactics of Athenians ; 
escaping from that narrow basin which condemned them to inferi- 
ority even on their own proper element. At all events to remove, 
and remove forthwith, out of the Great Harbor, such was the 
pressing requisition of Demosthen^ and Eurymedon.^ 

But even to the modified motion of transferring the actual 
position to Thapsus or Katana, Nikias refused to consent. He 
insisted on remaining as they were ; and it appears that Menander 
and Euthydemus 3 — colleagues named by the assembly at home, 
before the departure of the second armament — must have voted 
under the influence of his authority ; whereby the majority be- 
came on his side. Nothing less than being in a minority, prob- 
ably, would have induced Demosthenes and Eurymedon to sub- 
mit, on a point of such transcendent importance. 

It was thus that the Athenian armament remained without 
quitting the harbor, yet apparently quite inactive, during a 
period which cannot have been less than between three weeks 
and a month, until Gylippus returned to Syracuse with fresh 
reinforcements. Throughout the army, hope of success appears 

* Thucyd. vii, 48. rpi^etv ovv h^ri xPV^ai irfioaKadrjfiEvov^, etc. 

* Thucyd. "\ai, 49. 'O de Arjizoai^ivTjg nepl fiev tov irpoa Ka'&^a'&ai 
oiff dirtjGovv ivedixsro — rd 6h ^v/iirav elvelv, ovSevl rpontft 
oi S<f>ff apeoKetv hv r^ avri}) in fievELv, 6,XV bri raxt-ora 
ffdri Kal fi^ f£e?.2.eiv i^avicrraa^ai. Kdt 6 Evpvftidi^v ai/r^ tovto 
Svvrjyopevev. 3 Thucyd. vii, 69 ; Diodor. xiii, 12. 
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to have vanished, while anxiety for retnm had become g&xenJL 
The opinions of Demosthen^ and Eurymedon were doubtless 
well known, and orders for retreat were expected, but never 
came. Nikias obstinately refused to give them, during the 
whole of this fatal interval ; which plunged the army into the 
abyss of ruin, instead of mere failure in their a^ressive enter- 
prise. 

So unaccountable did such obstinacy appear, that many per- 
sons gave Nikias credit for knowing more than he chose to 
reveal. Even Thucydides thinks that he was misled by that 
party in Syracuse with whom he had always kept up a secret 
correspimdence, seemingly apart from his colleagues, and who 
still urged him, by special messages, not to go away ; assuring 
him that Syracuse could not possibly go on longer. Without 
fully trusting these intimations, he could not bring himself to act 
against them ; and he therefore hung back from day to day, and 
refused to pronounce the decisive word.) 

Nothing throughout the whole career of Nikias is so inexpli- 
cable as his guilty fatuity — for we can call it by no lighter 
name, see^*^g that it involved all the brave men around him in 
one common ruin with himself — at the present critical juncture. 
How can we suppose him to have really believed that the Syra- 
cusans, now in the flood-tide of success, and when Gylippus was 
gone forth to procure additional forces, would break down and be 
unable to carry on the war ? Childish as such credulity seems, 
we are nevertheless compelled to admit it as real, to such an 

* Thucyd. vii, 48. ''A iniaTdfievog, r^ ftev lpy(^ Brt in^ dfi- 
ipOTepa I;t6>v Kal StaaKoiruv avelx^t t^ <5' kfi<^avei Tore 
?,6y(ii oi)K £<pij and^eiv ttjv ot pariav. 

The insignilicance of the party in Syracuse which corresponded with 
Nikias may be reasonably inferred from Thucyd. vii, 55. It consisted in 
part of those Leontines who had been incorporated into the Syracosan 
citizenship (Diodor. xiii, 18). 

Polyaenus (i, 43, 1) has a tale respecting a revolt of the slaves or villeins 
(oLKerai) at Syracuse during the Athenian siege, under a leader named So- 
sikrates, a revolt suppressed by the stratagem of Hermokrates. That vari- 
ous attempts of this sort took place at Syracuse during these two trying 
years, is by no means improbable. In fact, it is difiicalt to understand how 
the nnmerons predial slaves were kept in order during the great pressure 
and danger, prior to the coming of Gylippus. 
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extent as to counterbalance all the pressii]^ motives for dep«r- 
ture, motives enforced bj discerning colleagues as well as by tibe 
complaints of the armj, and brought home to his own observatioa 
by the experience of the late naval defeat At any rate, it served 
as an excuse for that fatal weakness of his character which made 
him incapable of taking resolutions founded on prospective cal- 
culations, and chained him to his actual position until he was 
driven to act by imminent necessity. 

But we discern on the present occasion another motive, wfa«di 
counts for much in dictating his hesitation. The other gen^nls 
think with satisfaction of going back to their country and reseat- 
ing the force which yet remained, even under circumstances of 
disappointment and failure. Not so Nikias : he knows too well 
the reception which he had deserved, and which might possibly 
be in store for him. Avowedly, indeed, he anticipates reproach 
fnMn the Athenians against the generals, but only unmerited 
'reproach, on the special ground of bringing away the army 
without orders from home ; adding some harsh criticisms upon 
the injustice of the popular judgment and the perfidy of his own 
soldiers. But in the first place, we may remark, that Demos- 
thenes and Eurymedon, though as much responsible as he was for 
this decision, had no such fear of popular injustice ; or, if they 
had, saw clearly that the obligation of braving it was here 
imperative. And in the next place, no man ever had so little 
reason to complain of the popular judgment as Nikias. The 
mistakes of the people in regard to him had always been those 
of indulgence, over-esteem, and over-constancy. But Nikias 
foresaw too well that he would have more to answer for at Ath- 
ens than the simple fact of sanctioning retreat under existing 
circumstances. He could not but remember the pride and san- 
guine hopes under which he had originally conducted the expe- 
dition out of Peiraeus, contrasted with the miserable sequel and 
ignominious close, even if the account had been now closed, 
without worse. He could not but be conscious, more or less, how 
much of all this was owing to his own misjudgment; and under 
such impressions, the idea of meeting the free criticisms and 
scrutiny of his fellow-citizens — even putting aside the chance 
of judicial trial — must have been insupportably humiliating. To 
Kikias, — a perfectly brave man, and suffering withal under an 
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incarable disease, — life at Athens had neither charm nor honor 
left. Henoe, as mnch as from any other reason, he was induced 
to withhold the order for departure ; clinging to the hope that 
some unforeseen boon of fortune might yet turn up, and yielding 
to the idlest delusions from correspondents in the interior of 
Syracuse.! 

Nearly a month after the night-battle on Epipolae,^ Gylippus 
and Sikanns both returned to Syracuse. The latter had been 
unsnccessfiil at Agrigentum, where the plnlo-Syracusan party had ' 
been sent into banishment before his arrival; but Gylippus 
brought with him a considerable force of Sicilian Greeks, together 
with those Peloponnesian hoplites who had started from CapeTsena- 
rus in the early spring, and who had made their way from Kyr^n^ 
first along the coast of Africa, and then across to Selinus. Such 
increase of strength immediately determined the Syracusans to 
resume the aggressive both by land and by sea. In the Athe- 
nians, as they saw the new allies marching in over Epipolas, it 
produced a deeper despondency, combined with bitter regret that 
they had not adopted the proposition of departing immediately 
after the battle of Epipolae, when Demosthenes first proposed it. 
The late interval of lingering hopeless inaction with continued 
sickness, had farther weakened their strength, and Demosthenes 
now again pressed the resolution for immediate departure. 
Whatever fancies Nikias may have indulged about Syracusan 
embarrassments, were dissipated by the arrival of Gylippus ; nor 
did he venture to persist in his former peremptory opposition^ 
though even now he seems to have assented against his own 
conviction.3 He however insisted, with good reason, that no formal 
or public vote should be taken on the occasion, but that the order 



' Thucyd. vii, 49. 'AvrtAeyovrof Se rov Nt/cfov, 5/cvof tlc ical fieXkrjui^ 
iveyevefoj Kot ufxa hnovota /tTf ri koX vXiov eldd^ 6 'SiKiac lox^pii^'nTaL. 

The language of Justin respecting this proceeding is just and discrimin- 
ating : " Nicias, sen pudore male actas rei, sen metn destitutse spei civiun, 
sen impellente fato, manere contendit." (Justin, ir, 5 ) 

* This interval may be inferred (see Dodwell, Ann. Thucyd. rii, 50) from 
the state of the moon at the time of the battle of Epipolae, compared with 
the subsequent eclipse, 

' Thucyd. vii, 50. wf aiyroX^ ohSk 6 J^iKiac Srioftoiuc ffvavrioBro, 
etc. Diodor. xiii, 12. *0 Niictcf ijwyKwr^v <ywya:»/»9^at, etc 
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should be circulated tbroogh the camp, as privately as posaibie, 
to be ready for departure at a given signal. Intimation was sent 
to Katana that the armament was on the point of coming away, 
with orders to forward no farther supplies.^ 

This plan was proceeding successfully : the ships were made 
ready, much of the property of the army had already been con- 
veyed aboard without awakening the suspicion of the enemy, the 
signal would have been hoisted on the ensuing morning, and 
^ within a few hours this fated armament would have found itself 
clear of the harbor, with comparatively small loss,^ when the 
gods themselves — I speak in the language and feelings of the 
Athenian camp — interfered to forbid its departure. On the 
very night before, the 27th August, 413 B.C., which was full 
moon, the moon was eclipsed. Such a portent, impressive to the 
Athenians at all times, was doubly so under their present despon- 
dency, and many of them construed it as a divine prohibition 
against departure until a certain time should have elapsed, with 
eicpiatory ceremonies to take off the effect. They made known 
their wish for postponement to Nikias and his colleagues ; but 
their interference was superfluous, for Nikias himself was more 
deeply affected than any one else. He consulted the prophets, 
who declared that the army ought not to decamp until thrice nine 
days, a full circle of the moon, should have passed over.3 And 
Nikias took upon himself to announce, that until after the inter- 



* Thucyd. vii, 60, 

•Diodor. xiii, 12. Ol arpanurai rd axevij kveri^evro, etc. Plutarch, Nik- 
ias, c. 23. 

' The moon was totally eclipsed on this night, August 27, 413 b.Cm from 
twenty-seven minutes past nine to thirty-four minutes past ten pjt. ( Wuim 
DePonderib. Griecor. sect, xciv, p. 184), speaking with reference to an ob- 
senrerin Sicily. 

Thacydides states that Nikias adopted the injunction of the prophets, to 
tany thrice nine days (vii, 50). Diodorus says three days. Plutarch inti- 
mates that Nikias went beyond the injunction of the prophets, who only 
insisted on three days, while he resolved on remaining for an entire lunar 
period (Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23). 

I follow the statement of Thucydiddb : there is no reason to believe that 
Nikias would lengthen the time beyond what the prophets prescribed. 

The erroneous statement respecting this memorable event, in so respect- 
able an author as Polybius, is not a little surprising (Polyb. ix, 19). 
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vftl mdicated by them, he woald not permit even anj disoiasioii 
or propositioa oa the subject. 

The decision of the prophets, which Nikias thus made his own, 
was a sentence of death to the Athenian army, yet it went along 
with the general feeling, and was obeyed without hesitation. 
Even Demosthenes, though if he had commanded alone, he 
might have tried to OYerrule it, found himself compelled to yield. 
Yet according to Philochorus, himself a professional diviner, skil- 
ful in construing the religious meaning of events, it was a decision 
decidedly wrong ; that is, wrong according to the canonical prin- 
ciples of divination. To men planning escape, or jtny other 
operation requiring silence and secrecy, an eclipse of the moon, 
as hiding light and producing darkness, was, he affirmed, an 
encouraging sign, and ought to have made the Athenians even 
more willing and forward in quitting the harbor. We are told, 
too, that Nikias had recently lost by death Stilbides, the ablest 
prophet in his service, and that he was thus forced to have re- 
course to prophets of inferior ability, i His piety left no means 
untried of appeasing the gods, by prayer, sacrifice, and expia- 
tory ceremonies, continued until the necessity of actual conflict 
arrived.2 

The impediment thus finally and irreparably intercepting the 
Athenian departure, was the direct, though unintended, conse- 
quence of the delay previously caused by Nikias. We cannot 
doubt, however, that, when the eclipse first happened, he regarded 
it as a sign confirmatory of the opinion which he had himself 
before delivered, and that he congratulated himself upon having 
so long resisted the proposition for going away. Let us add, that 
all those Athenians who were predisposed to look upon eclipses 
as signs from heaven of calamity about to come, would find them- 
selves strengthened in that belief by the unparalleled woes even 
now impending over this unhappy army. 

'Plutarch, Nikias, c. 22 j Diodor. xiii, 12; Thucyd. vii, 50. Stilbides 
was eminent in his profession of a prophet : see Aristophan. Pac. 1029, with 
the citations from Eupolis and Philochorus in the Scholia. 

Compare the description of the effect produced by the eclipse of the sun 
at Thebes, immediately prior to the last expedition of Pelopidas into 
Thessaly (Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 31). 

* Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24. 
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What tnterpretation the Syracusans, confident and victorious, 
put on the eclipse, we are not told. But they knew well how to 
interpret the fact, which speedily came to their knowledge, that 
the Athenians had fully resolved to make a furtive escape, and 
had only been prevented by the eclipse. Such a resolution, 
amounting to an unequivooed confession of helplessness, em- 
boldened the Syracusans yet farther, to crush them as they were 
in the harbor, and never to permit them to occupy even any other 
post in Sicily. Accordingly, Gylippus caused his triremes to be 
manned and practised for several days : he then drew out his 
land-force, and made a demonstration of no great significance 
against the Athenian lines. On the morrow, he brought out all his 
forces, both land and naval ; with the former of which he beset 
the Athenian lines, while the fleet, seventy-six triremes in num- 
ber, was directed to sail up to the Athenian naval station. The 
Athenian fleet, eighty-six triremes strong, sailed out to meet it, 
and a close, general, and desperate action took place. The fortune 
of Athens had fled. The Syracusans first beat the centre di- 
vision of the Athenians ; next, the right division under Euryme- 
don, who in attempting an evolution to outflank the enemy's lefl, 
forgot those narrow limits of the harbor which were at every turn 
the ruin of the Athenian mariner, neared the land too much, and 
was pinned up against it, in the recess of Daskon, by the vigor- 
ous attack of the Syracusans. He was here slain, and his division 
destroyed : successively, the entire Athenian fleet was beaten and 
driven ashore. 

Few of the defeated ships could get into their own station. 
Most of them were forced ashore or grounded on points without 
those limits ; upon which Gylippus marched down his land-force 
to the water's edge, in order to prevent the retreat of the crews 
as well as to assist the Syracusan seamen in hauling off the ships 
as prizes. His march, however, was so hurried and disorderly, 
that the Tyrrhenian troops, on guard at the flank of the Athenian 
station, sallied out against them as they approached, beat the fore- 
most of them, and drove them away from the shore into the marsh 
called Lysimeleia. More Syracusan troops came to their aid ; 
but the Athenians also, anxious above all things for the protection 
of their ships, came forth in greater numbers ; and a general 
battle ensued in which the latter were victorious. Though they 
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did not inflict much loss upon tbe enemy, yet they saved most of 
their own triremes which had been driven ashore, together ^nth 
the crews, and carried them into the naval station. £xcept for 
this success on land, the entire Athenian fleet would have been 
destroyed : as it was, the defeat was still complete, and eighteen 
triremes were lost, all their crews being slain. This was proba- 
bly the division of Eur}'medon, which having been driven ashore 
in the recess of Daskon, was too far off from the Athenian station 
to receive any land assistance. As the Athenians were hauling 
in their disabled triremes, the Syracusans made a last effort to 
destroy them by means of a fireship, for which the wind happened 
to be favorable. But the Athenians found means to prevent her 
approach, and to extinguish the flames.^ 

Here was a complete victory gained over Athens on her own 
element, gained with inferior numbers, gained even over the 
fresh and yet formidable fleet recently brought by Demosthen^ 
It told but too plainly on which side the superiority now lay, how 
well the Syracusans had organized their naval strength for the 
specialties of their own harbor, how ruinous had been the folly 
of Nikias in retaining his excellent seamen 'imprisoned within 
that petty and unwholesome lake, where land and water alike did 
the work of their enemies. It not only disheartened the Athenians, 
but belied all their past experience, and utterly confounded them. 
Sickness of the whole enterprise, and repentance for having 
undertaken it, now became uppermost in their minds : yet it is 
remarkable that we hear of no complaints against Nikias sepa- 
rately .2 But repentance came too late. The Syracusans, fully 
alive to the importance of their victory, sailed round the harbor 
in triumph as again their own,3 and already looked on the enemy 
within it as their prisoners. They determined to close up and 
guard the mouth of it, from Plemmyrium to Ortygia, so as to 
leave no farther liberty of exit. 

Nor were they insensible how vastly the scope of the contest 

* Thucyd. vii, 52, 53; Diodor. xiii, 13. 

• Thucyd. vii, 55. Olfiev ^A'&jjvalot h iravrl 6fi u^fiiac ^ffflv, Kal 6 Tra- 
pd^x)yog avTolg fiiyag ^v, ttoXi) 6e fiei^tiv Itl ttj^ aTpareiag 6 fierd/iehyc. 

' Thucyd. vii, 56. 0/ de ^vpaKoaioi tov re Tufieva e{r&i)c irapefc^eov d(fea>f, 
etc. This elate and visible manifestation of feeling ought not to pass unno- 
ticed, as an evidence of Grecian character. 
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was now widened, and the value of the stake before them en- 
hanced. It was not merely to rescue their own city from siege, 
nor even to repel and destroy the besieging army, that they were 
now contending. It was to extinguish the entire power of Athens, 
and liberate the half of Greece from dependence ; for Athens 
could never be expected to survive so terrific a loss as that of 
the entire double armament before Syracuse.^ The Syracusans 
exulted in the thought that this great achievement would be theirs, 
that their city was the field, and their navy the chief instrument 
of victory : a lasting source of glory to them, not merely in the 
eyes of contemporaries, but even in those of posterity. Their 
pride swelled when they reflected on the Pan-Hellenic importance 
which the siege of Syracuse had now acquired, and when they 
counted up the number and variety of Greek warriors who were 
now fighting, on one side or the other, between Euryalus and 
Plemmyrium. With the exception of the great struggle between 
Athens and the Peloponnesian confederacy, never before had 
combatants so many and so miscellaneous been engaged under 
the same banners. Greeks, continental and insular, Ionic, Doric, 
and iEolic, autoncftnous and dependent, volunteers and mercena- 
ries, from Miletus and Chios in the east to Selinus in the west, 
were all here to be found ; and not merely Greeks, but also the 
barbaric Sikels, Egestaeans, Tyrrhenians, and lapygianB. If the 
Lacsedemonians, Corinthians, and Boeotians were fighting on the 
side of Syracuse, the Argeians and Mantineians, not to mention 
the great insular cities, stood in arms against her. The jumble 
of kinship among the combatants on both sides, as well as the 
cross action of different local antipathies, is put in lively antithesis 
by Thucydides.2 But amidst so vast an assembled number, of 
which they were the chiefs, the paymasters, and the centre of 
combination, the Syracusans might well feel a sense of personal 
aggrandizement, and a consciousness of the great blow which 
they were about to strike, sufficient to exalt them for the time 
above the level even of their great Dorian chiefs in Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

It was their first operation, occupying three days, to close np 
the mouth of the Great Harbor, which was nearly one mUe 

* Thucyd. vii, 56. " Thucyd. vii, 57, 58. 
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broady with vesaels of every description, triremes, traders, boats, 
etc., anchored in an oblique direction, and chained together.^ 
Thej at the same time prepared their naval force with redoubled 
zeal for the desperate struggle which they knew to be coming. 
They then awaited the efforts of the Athenians, who watched 
their proceedings with sadness and anxiety. 

Nikias and his colleagues called together the principal officers 
to deliberate what was to be done. As they had few provisions 
remaining, and had counter-ordered their farther supplies, some 
instant and desperate effort was indispensable; and the only 
point in debate was, whether they should bum their fleet and 
retire by land, or make a fresh maritime exertion to break out of 
the harbor. Such had been the impression left by the recent sea- 
fight, that many in the camp leaned to th^ former scheme.^ But 
the generals resolved upon first trying the'latter, and exhausted 
all their combinations to give to it the greatest possible effect. 
They now evacuated the upper portion of their lines, both on the 
higher ground of Epipolae, and even on the lower ground, such 
portion as was nesirest to the southern cliff; confining themselves 
to a limited fortified space close to the shore, just adequate for 
their sick, their wounded, and their stores ; in order to spare the 
necessity for a large garrison to defend them, and thus leave 
nearly their whole force disposable for sea-service. They then 
made ready every trireme in the station, which could be rendered 
ever so imperfectly seaworthy, constraining every fit man to 
serve aboard them, without distinction of age, rank, or country. 
The triremes were manned with double crews of soldiers, hoplites 
as well as bowmen and darters, the latter mostly Akarnanians ; 
while the hoplites, stationed at the prow with orders to board the 
enemy as quickly as possible, were furnished with grappling- 
irons to detain the enemy's ship immediately after the moment 
of collision, in order that it might not be withdrawn and the 
collision repeated, with all its injurious effects arising from the 
strength and massiveness of the Syracusan ep6tids. The best 
consultation was held with the steersmen as to arrangement and 
manoBuvres of every trireme, nor was any precaution omitted 
which the scanty means at hand allowed. In the well-known 

* Thucyd. vii, 59 ; Diodor. xiii, 14. ' Plutarch, Nikias, c, 24. 
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impofisibOlty of obteming new pnmsionsy everj man was anxioas 
to harry on the straggle.^ But Nikias, as he mustered them on 
the shore immediately before going aboard, saw but too plainly 
that it was the mere stress of desperation which impelled them ; 
that the elasticity, the disciplined confidence, the maritime pride^ 
habitual to the Athenians on shipboard, was extinct, or dimly 
and faintly burning. 

. He did his best to revive them, by exhortations unusually 
emphatic and impressive. ^^BecoUect (he said) that you too, 
not less than the Syracusans, are now fighting for your own 
safety and for your country ; for it is only by victory in the 
coming struggle that any of you can ever hope to see his country 
again. Yield not to despair like raw recruits after a first defeat ; 
you, Athenians and altips, familiar with the unexpected revolu- 
tions of war, will hope now for the fair turn of fortune, and fight 
with a spirit worthy of the great force which you see here around 
you. We generals have now made effective provision against our 
two great disadvantages, the narrow circuit of the harbor^ and 
the thickness of the enemy's prows.s Sad as the necessity is, 
we have thrown aside all our Athenian skill and tactics, and 
have prepared to fight under the conditions forced upon us by 
the enemy, a land-battle on shipboard.^ It will be for you to 
conquer in this last desperate struggle, where there is no friendly 
shore to receive you if you give way. You, hoplites on the 
deck, as soon as you have the enemy's trireme in contact, keep 
him &st, and relax not until you have swept away his hoplites 
and mastered his deck. You, seamen and rowers, must yet keep 
up your courage, in spite of this sad failure in our means, and 
subversion of our tactics. You are better defended on deck 
above, and you have more triremes to help you, than in the 
recent defeat. Such of you, as are not Athenian citizens, I 
entreat to recollect the valuable privileges which you have 
hitherto enjoyed from serving in the navy of Athens. Though 

* Thncyd. vii, 60. 

' Thucyd. vii, 62. "A de apuyu heidofAev hrl ry tov Xifievog aTevortjr^ 
7rp(>f rbv fieTiXovra ox^v tuv veuv Jtaecr&aL^ etc. 
' Tliucyd. vii, 62. 'Ef tovto yiip (5^ vvayxao/zei^a, (Sore ve^ofuixclv aTrd 
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not reaJlj dti«Hi8, you have b^n reputed and treated as sach ; 
you have acquired our dialect, you have copied our habits, and 
have thus eiyoyed the admiration, the imposing station, and the 
security, arising from our great empire.i Partaking as you do 
freely in the benefits of that empire, do not now betray it to these 
Sicilians and Corinthians whom you have so often beaten. For 
such of you as are Athenians, I again remind you that Athens 
has neither fresh triremes, nor fresh hoplites, to rej^ce those 
now here. Unless you are now victorious, her enemies near 
home will find her defenceless ; and our countrymen there will 
become slaves to Sparta, as you will to Syracuse. Recollect, 
every man of you, that you now going aboard here are the off of 
Athens, — her hoplites, her ships, her entire remaining city, and 
her splendid name.2 Bear up then and conquer, every man with 
his best mettle, in this one last struggle, for Athens as wdl as 
yourselves, and on aa occasion which will never return." 

If, in translating the despatch written home ten months before 
by ISiikias to the people of Athens, we were compelled to remark, 
that the greater part of it was the bitterest condemnation of his 



* Thucyd. vii, 63. Toig 6k vavTaic irapaivu, kgI kv r^ air^ r^de koI 

deo/iaiyfiij €Kire7rXyx^ai ri raXc ^vfupopalg uyav kKeivnv re ttiv n^ovi^ 

kvdvfieladaL, OC u^ia karl diaauaaai^ait ol rt'wf ^Ai&t^valot vofii^o- 
fievoi Kal /z^ bvTEQ i/z<Jv, trig re (f^ov^g ry imoTJifiy Kal tuu TpoKuv 
ry fii/irfaei, kr&avfjLa^ecr&e Kartl t^v 'EJ^Adda, koI T^g upxvc rrjg TjfiETBpag oiic 
I^Xaaoov Kard rb 6<^e7iei(r^ai, If re rd f^o^ephv rolg <}'it7jk6olq koI rd fi^ 
aiiKela&ai Tro^t) w2,eloVt fiereixcTe, &ar€ koivuvoI ftovoi kXev&epog fifilv rrjg 
dpxvc ^VTCf, diKaicjg avTjjv vvv (joi KaTaTrpodidoTCf etc. 

Dr. Arnold (together with GoUer and Poppo), following the Scholiast, 
explain these words as having particular reference to the metics in the 
Athenian naval service. But I cannot think this correct. All persons in 
that service — who were freemen, but yet not citizens of Athens — are here 
designated ; partly metics, doubtless, but partly also citizens of the islands 
and dependent allies,— the ^ivoi vavjSdTcu alluded to by the Corinthians and 
by PerikMs at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war (Thncyd, i, 121- 
143) as the (5»/^r^ Svvafiig (iulh)v y oiKeia of Athens. Without doubt there 
were numerous foreign seamen in the warlike navy of Athens, who derived 
great consideration as well as profit from the service, and often passed 
themselves off for Athenian citizens when they really were not so. 

' Thucyd. vii, 64. 'On ol h ratg vavalv ifiuv vvv kcrofievoi^ koI ni^oi roig 
^k&rjvaioig elal Kot vtjeCj koI rj iizo'koL'Jzog tzoTiig, koI rb fieya bvofw. rOv 
k'&rjvCrv 

VOL. VII. 14* 21oc. 
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own previous policy as oommander, so we are here carried back, 
when we find him striving to palliate the ruinous effects of that 
confined space of water which paralyzed the Athenian seamen, to 
his own obstinate improvidence in forbidding the egress oi the 
fleet when insisted on by Demosthenes. His hearers probably 
were too much absorbed with the terrible present, to revert to 
irremediable mistakes of the past Immediately on the conclu- 
sion of his touching address, the order was given to go aboard, 
and the seamen took their places. But when the triremes were 
fully manned, and the trierarchs, afler superintending the em- 
barkation, were themselves about to enter and push off, the agony 
of Nikias was too great to be repressed. Feeling more keenly 
than any man the intensity of this last death-struggle, and the 
serious, but inevitable, shortcomings of the armament in its 
present condition, he still thought that he had not said enough 
for ihe occasion. He now renewed his appeal personally to the 
trierardis, all of them citizens of rank and wealth at Athens. 
They were all familiarly known to him, and he addressed himself 
to every man separately by his own name, his father^s name, 
and his tribe, adjuring him by the deepest and most solemn 
motives which could touch the human feelings. Some he re- 
ndnded of their own previous glories, others of the achievements 
of illustrious ancestors, imploring them not to dishonor or betray 
these precious titles : to all alike he recalled the charm of their 
beloved country, with its full poiitieal freedom and its uncon- 
strained license of individual agency to every man : to all alike 
he appealed in the names of their wives, their childi-en, and their 
paternal gods. He cared not for being suspected of trenching 
upon the common places of rhetoric : he caught at every topic 
which could touch the inmost affections, awaken the inbred patri- 
otism, and rekindle the abated courage of the officers, whom he 
was sending forth to this desperate venture. He at length con- 
strained himself to leave off, still fancying in his anxiety that he 
ought to say more, and proceeded to marshal the land-force for 
the defence of the lines, as well as along the shore, where they 
might render as much service and as much encouragement as 
possible to the combatants on shipboard.^ 

* See the striking chapter of Thucyd. vii, 69. Even the tame style of 
Diodorns (xiii, 15) becomes animated in describing this scene. 
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Very diflferent was the spirit prevalent, and vwy opposite the 
burning words uttered, on the seaboard of the Sjraciisan station, 
as the leaders were mustering their men immediately before em^ 
barkation. They had been apprized of the grappling-irons ik)w 
about to be employed by the Athenians, and had guarded against 
them in part by stretching hides along their bows, so that the 
*' iron hand ** might slip off without acquiring any hold. The 
preparatory movements even within the Athenian station being 
perfectly visible, Gylippus sent the fleet oat with the usual 
prefatory harangue. He complimented them on the great 
achievements which they had already performed in breaking 
down the naval power of Athens, so long held irresistible.^ He 
reminded them that the sally of their enemies was only a last 
effort of despair, seeking nothing but escape, undertaken without 
confidence in themselves, and under the necessity of throwing 
aside all their own tactics in order to copy feebly those of the 
Syracusans.2 He called upon them to recollect the destructive 
purposes which the invaders had brought with them against 
Syracuse, to inflict with resentful hand the finishing stroke upon 
this half-ruined armament, and to taste the delight of satiating 
a legitimate revenge.3 

The Syracusan fleet — seventy-six triremes strong, as in the 
last battle — was the first to put off from shore ; Pythen with 
the Corinthians in the centre, Sikanus and Agatharchus on the 
wings. A certain proportion of them were placed near the 
mouth of the harbor, in order to guard the barrier ; while the 
rest were distributed around the harbor in order to attack the 
Athenians from different sides as soon as they should approach. 
Moreover, the surface of the harbor swarmed with the light craft 
of the Syracusans, in many of which embarked youthful volun- 



» Thucyd. Til, 65. * Thucyd. vii, 66, 67. 

' Thucyd. vii, 68. irpbc o^v ura^iav re roiavnjv. , . ,6py^ irpoafii^ofieVf 
Kol vofilaofiev afia (lev vo/HfiuTarov elvai irpbg Toi)c hvavriovg^ ot av 6>f h:l 
TLfUjptg. Toij npoaneaovTo^ diKaLcjaoxyiv cnroTrlyaai r^f yvcj/iijc rd T^^fiovfievov, 
ufia <5e kx^poi^Q ufivva(T&ai kyyevrjcrojievov ^/x?v, koI {rd XeyofiKVOv irov) ^6ifr- 
Tov elvai. 

This plain and undisguised invocation of the angry and reyengeful pas- 
sions should be noticed, as a mark of character and manners. 
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teers, boos of the best families in the city ; > boaito of no mean 
service during the battle, saving or destrojing the seamen cast 
overboard from disabled ships, as well as annoying the fighting 
Athenian triremes. The day was one sacred to Herakles at 
Syracuse ; and the prophets announced that the god would insure 
victory to the Syracusans, provided they stood on the defensive, 
and did not begin the attack.^ Moreover, the entire shore round 
the harbor, except the Athenian station and its immediate neigh- 
borhood, was crowded with Syracusan soldiers and spectators ; 
while the waUs of Ortygia, immediately overhanging the water, 
were lined with the feebler population of the city, the old m^i, 
women, and children. From the Athenian station presently 
came forth one hundred and ten triremes, under Demosthenes, 
Menander, and Euthyd^mus, with the customary psean, its tone 
probably partaking of the general sadness of the camp. They 
steered across direct to the mouth of the harbor, beholding on all 
sides the armed enemies ranged along the shore, as well as the 
unarmed multitudes who were Imprecating the vengeance of the 
gods upon their heads ; Vhile for them there was no sympathy, 
except among the fellow-su£ferers within their own lines. Inside 
of this narrow basin, rather more than five English miles in 
circuit, one hundred and ninety-four ships of war, each manned 
with more than two hundred men, were about to join battle, in the 
presence of countless masses around, all with palpitating hearts, 
and near enough both to see and hear ; the most picturesque 
battle — if we could abstract our minds from its terrible interest 



* Diodorus, xiii, 14. Plutarch has a similar statement, in reference to 
the previous battle : but I think he must have confused one battle with the 
other, for his account can hardly be made to harmonize with ThucydidSs 
(Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24). 

It is to be recollected that both Plutarch and Diodoras had probably 
read the description of the battles in the Great Harbor of Syracuse, con- 
tained in Philistus ; a better witness, if we had his account before ns, 
even than Thucydides ; since he was probably at this time in Syracuse, and 
was perhaps actually engaged. 

* Plutarch, Nikias, c. 24, 25. Timaeus reckoned the aid of H^raklSs as 
having been one of the great causes of Syracusan victory over the Athe- 
nians. He gave several reasons why the god was provoked against the 
Athenians : see Timteus, Fragm. 104, ed. Didot. 
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— probi^lj in history, without smoke or other impediments to 
vision, and in the clear atmosphere of Sicily, a serious and mag- 
niied realization of those naumachise which the Roman emperors 
used to exhibit with gladiators on the Italian lakes, for the recre- 
ation of the people. 

The Athenian fleet made directly for that portion of the barrier 
where a narrow opening — perhaps closed by a movable chain — 
had been left for merchant-vessels. Their first impetuous attack 
broke through the Syracusan squadron defending it, and they 
were already attempting to sever its connecting bonds, when the 
enemy from all sides crowded in upon them and forced them to 
desist. Presently the battle became general, and the combatants 
were distributed in various parts of the harbor. On both sides a 
fierce and desperate courage was displayed, even greater than 
had been shown on any of the former occasions. At the first onset, 
the skUl and tactics of the steersmen shone conspicuous, well 
seconded by zeal on the part of the rowers and by their ready 
obedience to the voice of the keleust^s. As the vessels neared, 
the bowmen, slingers, and throwers on the deck, hurled clouds of 
missiles against the enemy ; next, was heard the loud crash of the 
two impinging metallic fronts, resounding all along the shore.i 
When the vessels were thus once in contact, they were rarely 
allowed to separate : a strenuous hand-fight then commenced by 
the hoplites in each, trying respectively to board and master their 
enemy's deck. It was not always, however, that each trireme 
had its own single and special enemy : sometimes one ship had 

' The destructive impact of these metallic masses at the head of the ships 
of war, as well as the periplus practised by a lighter ship to avoid direct 
coUisioD against a heavier, is strikingly illustrated by a passage in Plutarch's 
life of Liicullus, where a naval engagement between the Roman general, 
and Neoptolemus the admiral of Mithridates, is described. " Lucullus was 
on board a Bhodian quinqnerime, commanded by Damagoras, a skilfhl 
Khodian pilot; while Neoptolemus was approaching with a ship much 
heavier, and driving forward to a direct collision : upon which Damagoras 
evaded the blow, rowed rapidly round, and struck the enemy in the stem " 

deiffac 6 Aa^ayopag rb (iapOQ rye (3aai2,LK7^c, «a^ ''^^v rpaxvTTiTa 

Tov ;fa^«6iyt*arof, oi)K kTo^firiae avfiTreaelv avTLTrpopo^y aXV b^idQ hK 
weptayuy^g aitoffrphlfac iKsAevaev iirl irpvfivnv uacur&at' koI wieoT^eierfC kv' 
rav^a r^f veuc kdi^aro rj^v "Klriy^v a^'ka^fi yevofjLevrjv^ are 6^ roig ^aXarreV' 
ovai TJjc vecjg fiipeai Trpoa-rrecrovaav, — Flntarch, Lucull. c. 3. 
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two or three enemies to oonteaad with ^t once, stHnetimes she feU 
aboard of one unsought, and became enlangled. After a certain 
time, the fight still obstinately continuing, all sort of battle order 
became lost ; the skill of the steersman was of little avail, and the 
voice of the keleust^s was drowned amidst the universal din and 
mingled cries from victors as well as vanquished. On both sides 
emulous exhortations were poured forth, together with reproach 
aod sarcasm addressed to any ship which appeared flinching from 
the contest ; though factitious stimulus of this sort was indeed but 
little needed. 

Such was the heroic courage on both sides, that for a long time 
victory was altogether doubtful, and the whole harbor was a scene 
of partial encounters, wherein sometimes S3rracusan8, sometimes 
Athenians, prevailed. According as success thus fluctuated, so 
followed the cheers or wailings of the spectators ashore. At one 
and the same time, every variety of human emotion might be 
witnessed ; according as attention was turned towards a victorious 
or a defeated ship. It was among the spectators in the Athenian 
station above all, whose entire life and liberty were staked in the 
combat, that this emotion might be seen exaggerated into agonj, 
and overpassing the excitement even of the combatants them- 
selves.! Those among them who looked towards a portion of the 
harbor where their friends seemed winning, were full of joy and 
thanksgiving to the gods : such of their neighbors who contem- 
plated an Athenian ship in difficulty, gave vent to their feelings 
in shrieks and lamentation ; while a third group, with their eyes 
fixed on some portion of the combat still disputed, were plunged 
in all the agitations of doubt, manifested even in the tremulous 
swing of their bodies, as hope or fear alternately predominated. 
During all the time that the combat remained undecided, the 
Athenians ashore were distracted by all these manifold varieties 
of intense sympathy. But at length the moment came, after a 
long-protracted struggle, when victory began to declare in favor 
of the Syracusans, who, perceiving that their enemies were slack- 
ening, redoubled their shouts as well as their efforts, and pushed 
them all back towards the land. All the Athenian triremes, 
abandoning farther resistance, were thrust ashore like shipwrecked 

» Thucyd. vii, 71. 
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vessels in or near their own station ; a few being even captured 
before they oould arrive there. The diverse manifestations of 
sympathy among the Athenians in the station itself were now 
exchanged for one unanimous shriek of ag<my and despair. The 
boldest of them rushed to rescue the ships and their crews from 
pursuit, others to man their walls in case of attack from land : 
many were even paralyzed at the sight, and absorbed with the 
thoughts of their own irreti*ievable ruin. Their souls were doubt* 
less still farther subdued by the wild and enthusiastic joy whidi 
burst forth in maddening shouts from the hostile crowds around 
the harbor, in response to their own victorious comrades on ship- 
board. 

Such was the close of this awful, heart-stirring, and decisive 
combat. The modern historian strives in vain to convey the 
impression of it which appears in the condensed and burning 
phrases of Thucydides. We find in his description of battles 
generally, and of this battle beyond all others, a depth and 
abundance of human emotion which has now passed out of mili- 
tary proceedings. The Greeks who fight, like the Greeks who 
look on, are not soldiers withdrawn from the community, and 
specialized as well as hai'dened by long professional training, but 
citizens with all the passions, instincts, sympathies, joys, and sor- 
rows of domestic as well as political life. Moreover, the non- 
military population in ancient times had an interest of the most 
intense kind in the result of the struggle ; which made the differ- 
ence to them, if not of life and death, at least of the extremity of 
happiness and misery. Hence the strong light and shade, the 
Homeric exhibition of undisguised impulse, the tragic detail of 
personal motive and suffering, which pervades this and other 
military descriptions of Thucydides. When we read the few but 
most vehement words which he employs to depict the Athenian 
camp under this fearful trial, we must recollect that these were 
not only men whose all was at stake, but that they were more- 
over citizens full of impressibility, sensitive and demonstrative 
Greeks ; and, indeed, the most sensitive and demonstrative of all 
Greeks. To repress all manifestations of strong emotion was not 
considered in ancient times essential to the dignity of the human 
character. 

Amidst all the deep pathos, however, which the great historian 
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baa imparted toihe final batde at Sjraeusey he has not explained 
the causes up<m which its ultimate issue turned. Considering 
that the Athenians were superior to their enemies in number, as 
one hundred uid ten to seventy-six triremes, that thej fought 
with oounige not less heroic, and that the action was on their 
own element, we might have anticipated for them, if not a victory, 
at least a drawn battle, with equal loss on both sides. But we 
may observe, 1. The number of one hundred and ten triremes 
was formed by including some hardly seaworthy.^ 2. The crews 
were composed partly of men not used to sea-service ; and the 
Akamanian darters, especiaUy, were for this reason unhandy with 
their missiles.^ 3. Though the water had been hitherto the 
element favorable to Athens, yet her superiority in this respect 
was declining, and her enemies approaching nearer to her, even 
in the open sea. But the narrow dimensions of the harbor would 
have nullified her superiority at all times, and placed her even at 
great disadvantage, — without the means of twisting and turning 
her triremes so as to strike only at a vulnerable point of the 
enemy, — compared with the thick, heavy, straightforward butting 
of the Syracusans ; like a nimble pugilist of light weight con- 
tending, in a very confined ring, against superior weight and 
mu8cle.3 For the mere land-fight on shipboard, Athenians had 
not only no advantage, but had on the contrary the odds against 
them. 4. The Syracusans enjoyed great advantage from having 
nearly the whole harbor lined round with their soldiers and 
friends ; not simply from the force of encouraging sympathy, no 

' Thucyd. vii, 60. rdf vavf 6.uUaag oaai ^aav koI dvvaral xal uirXo- 
drepa u 

* Thucyd. vii, 60. iruvTa riva icj^ijS avowee nXfjpuaai — uvayKuoavTe^ 
ia^aivEiv darcg Kal bivtJaovv kSoKsi ifTuKLac fierixov knir^' 
6eioc elvai. Compare also the speech of Gylippus, c. 67. 

' The languafje of Theokritus, in describing the pugilistic contest be- 
tween Pollux and the Bebrykian Amykus, is not inapplicable to the posi- 
tion of the Athenian ships and seamen when cramped up in this harbor 
(Idyll, xxii, 91): — 

^« (5' hipu-^Ev 

'Hpoec Kparephv TioTjvdevKsa ^apavveoKov, 
AetSwrec fiv iruc fiiv iiri^piaac 6afid<reieVf 
X6p(f) kvl <TTetv(f>, TiTWf) haTuyKto^ avrjp. 
Compare VuTgiFs picture of Entellus and Dares, -®neid, v, 430. 
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mean aasHary, bat beeause any of their triremes, if C(»npe11ed 
to fall back before an Athenian, found protection on the shore, 
and could return to the fight at leisure ; while an Athenian in 
the same predicament had no escape. 5. The numerous light 
craft of the Sjracusans doubtless rendered great service in this 
battle, as they had done in the preceding, though Thucydid^ 
does not again mention them. 6. Lastly, both in the Athenian 
and Syracusan characters, the pressure of necessity was less 
potent as a stimulus to action, than hopeful confidence and elation^ 
with the idea of a fiood-tide yet mounting. In the character of 
some other races, the Jews for instance, the comparative force of 
these motives appears to be the other way. 

About sixty Athenian triremes, little more than half of the 
fleet which came forth, were saved as the wreck from this terrible 
conflict. The Syracusans on their part had suffered severely ; 
only fifty triremes remaining out of seventy-six. The triumph 
with which, nevertheless, on returning to the city, they erected 
their trophy, and the exultation which reigned among the vast 
crowds encircling the harbor, was beyond all measure or prece- 
dent Its clamorous manifestations were doubtless but too well 
heard in the neighboring camp of the Athenians, and increased, 
if anything could increase, the soul-subduing extremity of dis- 
tress which paralyzed the vanquished. So utterly did the 
pressure of suffering, anticipated as well as actual, benumb their 
minds and extinguish their most sacred associations, that no man 
among them, not even the ultra-religious Nikias, thought of pick- 
ing up the floating bodies or asking for a truce to bury the dead. 
This obligation, usually so serious and imperative upon the sur- 
vivors after a battle, now passed unheeded amidst the sorrow, 
terror, and despair, of the living man for himself. 

Such despair, however, was not shared by the generals, to 
their honor be it spoken. On the afternoon of this terrible defeat, 
Demosthenes proposed to Nikias that at daybreak the ensuing 
morning they should man all the remaining ships — even now 
more in number than the Syracusan — and make a fresh attempt 
to break out of the haibor. To this Nikias agreed, and both 
proceeded to try their influence in getting the resolution executed. 
But so irreparably was the spirit of the seamen broken, that 
nothing could prevail upon them to go again on shipboard : they 
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would hear of nothing bat attempting to escape hj land.^ Prep« 
aratkms were therefore made for commencing their march in 
the darkness of that very night. The roads were still open, and, 
had thej so marched, a portion of them, at least, might even yet 
haye been saved.^ But there occurred one more mistake, one 
farther postponement, which cat off the last hopes of this gallant 
and fated remnant. 

• The Sjracusan Hermokrat^s, fully anticipating that the Athe- 
nians would decamp that very night, was eager to prevent their 
retreat, because of the mischief which they might do if estab- 
lished in any other part of Sicily. He pressed Gylippus and the 
military authorities to send out forthwith, and block up the prin- 
cipal roads, passes, and fords, by which the fugitives would get off. 
Though sensible of the wisdom of his advice, the generals thought 
it wholly unexecutable. Such was the universal and unbounded 
joy which now pervaded the city, in consequence of the recent 
victory, still farther magnified by the circumstance that the day 
was sacred to Herakl^s, — so wild the jollity, the feasting, the 
intoxication, the congratulations, amidst men rewarding them- 
selves after their recent effort and triumph, and amidst the neces- 
sary care for the wounded, — that an order to arm and march out 
would have been as little listened to as the order to go on shipboard 
was by the desponding Athenians. Perceiving that he could get 
nothing done until the next morning, Hermokrates resorted to a 
stratagem in order to delay the departure of the Athenians 
for that night. At the moment when darkness was beginning, he 
sent down some confidential friends on horseback to the Athenian 
wall. These men, riding up near enough to make themselves 
heard, and calling for the sentries, addressed them as messengers 
from the private correspondents of Nikias in Syracuse, who had 
sent to wai*n him, they afiirmed, not to decamp during the night, 
inasmuch as the Syracusans had already beset and occupied the 
roads ; but to begin his march quietly the next morning after 
adequate preparation.3 

This fraud — the same as the Athenians had themselves prac- 
tised two years before,^ in order to tempt the Syracusans to 

* Tliucyd. vii, 72. * Diodor. xiii, 18, 
' Thucyd. vii, 73 j Diodor. xiii, 18. * Thucyd. vi, 64. 
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marcb out against Katana — was perfectly successful : the sin- 
ceritj of the information was believed, and the advice adopted. 
Had Demosthenes been in command alone, we may doubt whether 
he would have been so easily duped ; for granting the accuracy 
of the fact asserted, it was not the less obvious that the difficulties, 
instead of being diminished, would be increased tenfold on the 
following day. We have seen, however, on more than one pre- 
vious occasion, how fatally Nikias was misled by his treacherous 
advices from the philo- Athenians at Syracuse. An excuse for 
inaction was always congenial to his character ; and the present 
recommendation, moreover, fell in but too happily with the tem- 
per of the army, now benumbed with depression and terror, like 
those unfortunate soldiers, in the Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, who were yielding to the lethargy of extreme cold on 
the snows of Armenia, and whom Xenophon vainly tried to 
arouseJ Having remained over that night, the generals deter- 
mined also to stay the next day, — in order that the army might 
carry away with them as much of their baggage as possible, — send- 
ing forward a messenger to the Sikels in the interior to request 
that they would meet the army, and bring with them a supply of 
provisions.2 Gylippus and Hermokrates had thus ample time, 
on the following day, to send out forces and occupy all the posi- 
tions convenient for obstructing the Athenian march. They at 
the same time towed into Syracuse as prizes all the Athenian 
triremes which had been driven ashore in the recent battle, and 
which now lay like worthless hulks, unguarded and unheeded,^ 
seemingly even those within the station itself. 

It was on the next day but one after the maritime defeat that 
Nikias and Demosthenes put their army in motion to attempt 
retreat. The camp had long been a scene of sickness and death 
from the prevalence of marsh fever ; but since the recent battle 
the number of wounded men, and the unburied bodies of the slain, 
had rendered it yet more pitiable. Forty thousand miserable men 

— so prodigious was the total, including all ranks and functions 

— now set forth to quit it, on a march of which few could hope 
to see the end ; like the pouring forth of the population of a 

' Xenophon. Anab. iv, 5, 15, 19 ; v, 8, 15. * Thucyd. vii, 77 

' Thucyd. vii, 74. 
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lafge city staired out by blockade. Many had Hide or no pro* 
viedons to carry, so low had the stock become reduced ; but oi 
those who had, every man carried his own, even the horsemen 
and hoplites, now for the first time either already leflt without 
slaves, by desertion, or knowing that no slave could now be 
trusted. But neither such melancholy equality of suffering, nor 
the number of sufferers, counted for much in the way of allevia- 
tion. A downcast stupor and sense of abasement possessed every 
man ; the more intolerable, when they recollected the exit of the 
armament from Feineus two years before, with prayers, and sol- 
emn pasans, and all the splendid dreams of conquest, set against 
the humiliation of the closing scene now before them, without a 
single trireme left out of two prodigious fleets. 

But it was not until the army had actually begun its march 
that the full measure of wretchedness was felt and manifested. 
It was then that the necessity first became proclaimed, which no 
one probably spoke out beforehand, of leaving behind not merely 
the unburied bodies, but also the sick and the wounded. The 
scenes of woe which marked this hour passed endurance or 
description. The departing soldier sorrowed and shuddered with 
the sentiment of an unperformed duty, as he turned from the 
unburied bodies of the slain ; but far more terrible was the trial, 
when he had to tear himself from the living sufferers, who im- 
plored their comrades, with wailings of agony and distraction, not 
to abandon them. Appealing to all the claims of pious friend- 
ship, they clung round their knees, and even crawled along the 
line of march until their strength failed. The silent dejection 
of the previous day was now exchanged for universal tears and 
groans, and clamorous outbursts of sorrow, amidst which the 
army could not without the utmost difficulty be disengaged and 
put in motion. 

After such heart-rending scenes, it might seem that their cup 
of bitterness was exhausted ; but worse was yet in store, and the 
terrors of the future dictated a struggle against all the miseries 
of past and present The generals did their best to keep up 
some sense of order as well as courage ; and Nikias, particularly, 
in this closing hour of his career, displayed a degree of energy 
and heroism which he had never before seemed to possess. 
Though himself among the greatest personal sufferers of all. 
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from his incarable complaint, he was seen eTdiywhere in liie 
ranks marshalling thef troops, heartening up their dejection, and 
addressmg them with a voice loader, more strenuous, and more 
, commanding than was his wont. 

** Keep up your hope still, Athenians (he said), even as we are 
now : others have been saved out of drcumstaoees worse than 
ours. Be not too much humiliated, either with your defeats or with 
your present unmerited hardships. I too, having no advantage 
over any of you in strength, — nay, you see the condition to 
which I have been brought by my disease, — and accustomed 
even to superior splendor and good fortune in private as well as 
public life, I too am plunged in the same peril with the humblest 
soldier among you. Nevertheless, my conduct has been constantly 
pious towards the gods as well as just and blameless towards 
men ; in recompense for which, my hope for the future is yet 
sanguine, at the same time that our actual misfortunes do not 
appall me in proportion to their intrinsic magnitude.^ Perhaps, 

* Thucyd. vii, 77. Kairoi noXXa fiev kg ^eoi>g vofUfM dedn^mfiaiy irokTiil 
61 kg av^puTvovg diKaia koI uveir'np^ova. 'Avt^' 6v ij filv k'kirlg 6fiu>g 
^paaela Tov fieXXovTogj al de ^vfi<j>opal ov Kar' a^iav 6^ 
^o^ova I. Taxa d' &v xai Xu^rjaeiav • Uavd, yap rolg re iroXe/iiioig evTvxv- 
Toif Kal el T(f) ^eijv im<l>'&ovoc haTparevuafiev^ dpKovvTwg ijdij TerifiopTjfie^a. 

I have translated the words oi) nar* u^iav, and the sentence of which they 
form a part, differently from what has been hitherto sanctioned by the com- 
mentators, who construe kot' a^iav as meaning " according to our desert," 
understand the words al ^vfKpopal ov kot'' u^lav as bearing the same sense 
with the words ralg irapa t^v u^iav KaKOTrpaylaig some lines before ; and 
likewise construe oi, not witli <l>opov(7t, but with /car* a^tav, assigning to 
^^ovat an affirmative sense. They translate: " Quare, ^wamyis nostra fortuna 
prorsus qffUcta videatur (these words have no parallel in the original) rerum 
tamen futurarum spes est audax : sed clades, quas nuUo nostro merito ac- 
cepimus, nos jam terrent. At fortnsse cessabunt," etc. M. Didot translates : 
" Aussij'ai un forme cspoir dans I'avenir, mal(jr€ feffroi que des malkeurs non 
in&it^ nous causent." Dr. Arnold passes the sentence over without notice. 

This manner of translating appears to me not less unsuitable in reference 
to the spirit and thread of the harangue, than awkward as regards the indi- 
vidual words. Looking to the spirit of the harangue, the object of encour 
aging the dejected soldiers would Iiardly be much answered by repeatiqg — 
what in fact had been glanced at in a manner sufficient and becoming, 
before — that ** the unmerited reverses terrified either Nikias or the sol- 
diers." Then as to the words ; the expressions uvd'' wv, 5^wf, ^ev, and de, 
•eem to me to denote, not only that the two halves of the sentence apply 
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indeed, tkej nmj fnm this time forward abate ; for <mr enemiee 
have had Uieir foU swing of good fortune, and if, at the moment 
of oor starting, we were under the jealous wrath of any of the 

both of them to Nikias, bat that the first half of .the sentence is in har- 
mony, not in opposition, with the second. MatthisB (in my judgment, 
erroneouslj) refers (Gr. Gr, § 623) dfioi to some words which have pre- 
ceded ; I think that dfiog contributes to hold together the first and the sec- 
ond affirmation of the sentence. Now the Latin translation refers the first 
half of the sentence to Nikias, and the last half to the soldiers whom he 
addresses ; while the translation of M. Didot, by means of the word maigr^, 
for which there is nothing corresponding in the Greek, puts the second half 
in antithesis to the first. 

I cannot but think that oh ought to be construed with ^(3ovaij and that tho 
words KaT* d^iav do not bear the meaning assigned to them by the transla- 
tors. *Afmv not only means, ^^ desert, merit, the title to that which a man 
has earned by his conduct," as in the previous phrase irapii Hti> L^iav, but it 
also means, " price, value, title to be cared for, capacity of exciting more 
or less desire or aversion," in which last sense it is predicated as an attri- 
bute, not only of moral beings, but of other objects besides. Thus Aris- 
totle says (Ethic. Nikom. iii, 11): 6 yap oiru^ ^;t^v, (mITmv ayang, toq 
Totavraq ijdoviig rrj g d§cac' 6 de aw^pwv oi) TOtovrog, etc. Again, ibid, 
iii, 5. *0 fMtv ovv a dec koI ov iveKa, inofiivuv kcU <fto^ovfievogf Kal cjg del, 
Koi fire, dfioiog de Kal ^ap/^Vt uvipelog • «ar' d^iav yUp, Kal 6g av 6 
Xoyoct T^daxei Kal irpdrrei 6 uvdpelog. Again, ibid, iv, 2. Aid tovto iari 
Tov fieyaXoirpe'nrovgf ^ ^ av iroiy yeveiy jieyaTiOTTpendg ttolcIv • rd yiip toiov- 
Tov oix eiwTrepiSXrjToVf Kal ix^^v Kar* u^iav tov 6a7rav^fiarog. Again, 
ibid, viii, 14. ^Axpelov yap bvra ov ^aai delv loov ix^iv • XeiTovpyiav re yap 
yivea^ai^ Kal oi ^iVAav^ el (x^ KaT* d^iav rdv kpyuv karat rd ex rijg ^Ouag. 
Compare also ib. viii, 13. 

Xenophon, Cyrop. viii, 4, 32. rb yap rroXXa. doxovvTa kx^iv fi^ Kar* 
d^iav T^g ovuiag ijtaivetr&ai a>^eAovvra rovg iftlXovg^ uve^.ev&epiav ifioiye 
doKel TzepidnreLv. Compare Xenophon, Memorab. ii, 5, 2. uairep rCnf oUe- 
Tuv, ovr(j Kal tuv ^c^wp, elalv d^latj also ibid, i, 6, U, and IsokratSs, cont. 
Lochit. Or. xx, s. 8. 

The words kot^ u^iav in Thucydides appear to me to bear the same 
meaning as in these passages of Xenophon and Aiistotle, " in proportion 
to their value," or to their real magnitude. If we so construe them, the 
words avi^' wv, bfu^g fiev, and (Je, all fall into their proper order: the whole 
sentence after dv^' uv applies to Nikias personally, is a corolhu-y from what 
he had asserted before, and forms a suitable point in an harangue for en- 
couraging his dispirited soldiers : " Look how / bear up, who have as much 
cause for mourning as any of you. I have behaved well both towards goda 
and towards men : in return for which, I am comparatively comfortable 
both as to the future and as to the present : as to the future, I have strong 
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godSy we have already undergmie cfaastisemfiBt an^lj soffident 
Other people before us have invaded foreign landsy and afler 
having done what was competent to human power, "have suffered 
what was within the limit of human endurance. We too may 
reasonably hope henceforward to have the offended god dealing 
with us more mildly, for we are now objects fitter for his compas- 
sion than for his jealousy.^ Look, moreover, at your own ranks, 
hoplites so numerous and so excellent : let that guard you against 
excessive despair, and recollect that, wherever you may sit down, 
you are yourselves at once a city ; nor is there any other city in 

hopes ; at the same time that, as to the present, I am not overwhelmed by the 
present misfortunes in proportion to their prodigious intensity." 

This is the precise thing for a man of resolution to say upon so terrible 
an occasion. 

The particle S^ has its appropriate meaning, al Sh ^vfn^pal ov kgt* u^iav S^ 
^Povai ; " and the present distresses, though they do appall me, do not 
appall me assuredly in proportion to their actual magnitude." Lastly, the 
particle koI (in the succeeding phrase, raxa <J' av Kal Xo<f>^aetxiv) does not 
fit on to the preceding passage as usually construed: accordingly the 
Latin translator, as well as M. Didot, leave it out, and translate : " At for- 
tasse cessabunt." " Mais pent €tre vont ils cesser." It ought to be trans- 
lated : " And perhaps they may even abate," which implies that what had 
been asserted in the preceding sentence is here intended not to be contra- 
dicted, but to be carried forward and strengtherffed : see Kiihner, Griech. 
Gramm. sects. 725-728. Such would not be the case as the sentence is 
usually construed. 

* Thucyd. vii, 77. 'Ikovu yup toic te nolsfjiioig eirvxVT^h f^^^ ^^ "^V ^^^v 
hrt<f>^ovoi tarparevaafieVy uTcoxpcjvTog rjdrj reTLfiap^fie^a • ^^t^ov yap ttov Kal 
aXKoi Tiveg fidrj k<f>' trepovg, kol uv&piJTreia 6paaavTEg uvektcL Jtira^ov, ILdt 
iffiug elxbc vvv to, te and tov i^eoO iXiri^Ecv ^izLUTEpa i^eiv * oIktov yhp air* 
abr&v it^toTEpoi ijdij kafikv ^ <j>i9-6vov. 

This is a remarkable illustration of the doctrine, so frequently set forth 
in Herodotus, that the gods were jealous of any man or any nation who 
was preeminently powerful, fortunate, or prosperous. Nikias, recollecting 
the immense manifestation and promise with which his armament had 
started from Peirajus, now believed that this had provoked the jealousy of 
some of the gods, and brought about the misfortunes in Sicily. He com- 
forts his soldiers by saying that the enemy is now at the same dangerous 
pinnacle of exaltation, whilst they have exhausted the sad effects of the 
divine jealousy. 

Compare the story of Amasis and Polykratfis in Herodotus (iii, 39), and 
the striking remarks put into the mouth of Paulus -SJmilius by Plutarch 
(Vit. Paul. JEmil.c. 36). 
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Sidly that can eith^ repulse jotir attadE or expel you if you 
choose to stay. Be careful yourselves to keep your march firm and 
orderly, every man of you with this conviction, that whatever 
spot he may be forced to fight in, that spot is his country and his 
fortress, and must be kept by victorious efibrt. As our provisions 
core very scanty, we shall hasten on night and day alike ; and so 
soon as you reach any friendly village of the Sikels, who stiU 
remain constant to us from hatred to Syracuse, then consider 
yourselves in security. We have sent forward to apprize them, 
and inti'eat them to meet us with supplies. Once more, soldiers, 
recollect that to act like brave men is now a matter of necessity 
to you, and that if you falter, there is no refuge for you anywhere. 
Whereas if you now get clear of your enemies, such of you as 
are not Athenians will again enjoy the sight of home, while such 
of you as are Athenians will live to renovate the great power of 
our city, fallen though it now be. It is men that make a city; not 
walls, nor ships withovi menr ^ 

The efforts of both commanders were in full harmony with 
these strenuous words. The army was distributed into two 
divisions; the hoplites marching in a hollow oblong, with the 
baggage and unarmed in the interior. The front division was 
commanded by Nikias, the rear by Demosthenes. Directing their 
coarse towards the Sikel territory, in the interior of the island, 
they first marched along the left bank of the Anapus until they 
came to the ford of that river, which they found guarded by a 
Syracusan detachment. They forced the passage, however, with- 
out much resistance, and accomplished on that day a march of 
about ^^iQ miles, under the delay arising from the harassing of 
the enemy's cavalry and light troops. Encamping for that night 
on an eminence, they recommenced their march with the earliest 
dawn, and halted, after about two miles and a half, in a deserted 
village on a plain. They were in hopes of finding some pro- 
visions in the houses, and were even under the necessity of carry- 
ing along with them some water from this spot ; there being none 
to be found farther on. As their intended line of march had 
now become evident, the Syracusans profited by this halt to get 



Ktvai. 



Thucyd. vii, 77. 'Avdpff yap Tro^if, koX oh T&ixHr ovdk v^e^ avdpCtv 
at. 
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on before thei% and to occopy in foree a position on the road, 
called the Akraean cM. Here the road, ascending a high hill, 
formed a sort of rayine bordered on each side 67 steep difik 
The Sjracusans erected a wall or barricade across the whole 
breadth of the road, and occupied the high ground on each side. 
Butreven to reach this j^ss was beyond the competence of the 
Athenians ; so impracticable was it to get over the ground in the 
face of OTerwhelming attacks from the enemy's cavalry and light 
troops. They were compelled; after a short march, to retreat to 
their camp of the night before. ^ 

Every hour added to the distress of their position ; for their 
food was all but exhausted, nor could any man straggle from the 
main body without encountering certain destruction from the cav- 
alry. Accordingly, on the next morning, they tried one moro 
desperate effort to get over the hilly ground into the interior. 
Starting very early, they arrived at the foot of the hill called the 
Akraean difif, where they found the barncades placed across the 
road, with deep files of Syracusan hoplites behind them, and 
crowds of light troops lining the cliffs on each border. They 
made the most strenuous and obstinate efforts to force this inex- 
pugnable position, but all their struggles w^re vain, while they 
suffered miserably from the missiles of the troops above. Amidst 
all the discouragement of this repulse, they wero yet farther dis- 
heartened by storms of thunder and lightning, which occurred 
during the time, and which they construed as portents significant 
of their impending ruin.2 

This fact strikingly illustrates both the change which the last 
two years had wrought in the contending parties, and the degree 
to which such religious interpretations of phenomena depended 
for their efficacy on predisposing temper, gloomy or cheerfuL In 
the first battle between Nikias and the Syracusans, near the 
Great Harbor, some months before the siege was begun, a similar 
thunder-storm had taken place : on that occasion the Athenian 
soldiers had continued the battle unmoved, treating it as a natural 
event belonging to the season, and such indifference on their part 



* Thttcyd. Til, 78. 

* Thucyd. vii, 79. of uv ol ^A^tivaiai fidXXov kri if&vftawy koI tvoful^ 
iirl Tifi a^erept^ bXii^p^ xal ravra. vdvra yiyvea^ai, 
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bad stiH faMer imposed upon the alarmed S3rracusans.i Now, 
bbth the self-confidence and the religious impression had changed 



Exhausted hy their fruitless efforts, the Athenians fell back a 
short space to repose, when Gylippus tried to surround them by 
sending a detachment to block up the narrow road in their rear. 
This, however, they prevented, effecting their retreat into the 
open plain, where they passed the night, and on the ensuing day 
attempted once more the hopeless march over the Akraean cliff. 
But they were not allowed even to advance so far as the pass and 
the barricade. They were so assailed and harassed by the cav- 
alry and darters, in fiank and rear, that, in spite of heroic effort 
and endurance, they could not accomplish a progress of so much 
as one single mile. Extenuated by fatigue, half-starved, and with 
numbers of wounded men, they were compelled to spend a third 
miserable night in the same fatal plain. 

As soon as the Syracusans had retired for the night to their 
camp, ]Nikias and Demosthends took counsel. They saw plainly 
that the route which they had originally projected, over the 
Akraean cliff into the Sikel regions of the interior and from thence 
to Katana, had become impracticable, and that their unhappy 
troops would be still less in condition to force it on the morrow 
than they had been on the day preceding. Accordingly, they 
resolved to make off during the night, leaving numerous fires 
burning to mislead the enemy ; but completely to alter the di- 
rection, and to turn down towards the southern coast on which 
lay Kamarina and Gela. Their guides informed them that if 
they could cross the river Kakyparis, which fell into the sea 
south of Syracuse, on the southeastern coast of Sicily, or a river 
still farther on, called the Erineus, — they might march up the 
right bank of either into the regions of the interior. Accordingly, 
they broke up in the night, amidst confusion and alarm ; in spite 
of which, the front division of the army under Nikias got into 
full march, and made considerable advance. By'^daybreak this 
division reached the southeastern coast of the island not far south 
of Syracuse, and fell into the track of the Heldrine road, which 
they pursued until they arrived at the Kakyparis. Even here, 

' Thucyd. vi, 70. 
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however^ they found a Sjraeusan detachment beforehand with 
them, raising a redoubt, and blocking up the ford; nor could 
Nikias pass it without forcing his way through them. He marched 
straighdbrward to the Erineus, which he crossed on the same 
day, and encunped his troops on some high ground on the other 
8ide.i 

Except at the ford of the Kakypans, his march had been all 
day unobstructed by the enemy ; and he thought it wiser to push 
his troops as £aai as possible, in order to arrive at some place both 
of safety and subsistence, without concerning himself about the 
rear division under Demosthenes. That divisi<m, the larger half 
of the army, started both later and in great disorder. Un- 
accountable panics and darkness made them part company or 
miss their way, so that Demosthenes, with all his efforts to keep 
them together, made little progress, and fell much behind Nikias. 
He was overtaken by the Syracusans dariug the forenoon, seem- 
ingly before he reached the Kakyparis,^ and at a moment when 



' Thucyd. yii, 80-82. 

' Dr. Arnold (Thucyd. vol. iii, p. 280, copied by Goller, ad vii, 81) thinks 
that the division of Demosthenes reached and passed the river Kakypans ; 
and was captured between the Kakyparis and the Erineus. But the words 
of Thucyd. vii, 80, 81, do not sustain this. The division of Nikias was in 
advance of Demosthenes from the bej^inning, and gained upon it principally 
during the early ^art of the march, before daybreak ; because it was then 
that the disorder of the division of Demosthenes was the most inconven- 
ient : see c. 81 — o>g rfj^ vvxTdg Tore ^vveTapax^rjaav^ etc. When Thucydi- 
d§s, therefore, says, that " at daybreak they arrived at the sea," (a/za 6e ry £^ 
a^iKvovvrai ig tijv i^aXarrav, c. SO,) this cannot be true both of Nikias and 
of Demosthenes. If the former arrived there at daybreak, the latter can- 
not have come to the same point till some time after daybreak. Nikias 
must have been beforehand with Demosthenes when he reached the sea, 
and considerably more beforehand when he reached the Kakyparis : more- 
over, we are expressly told that Nikias did not wait for liis colleague, that 
he thought it for the best to get on as fast as possible with his own division. 

It appears to jncrthat the words cKjuKvovvrat, etc. (c. 80), are not to bo 
understood both of Nikias and Demosthenes, but that they refer back to 
the word avrolc^ two or three lines behind : " the Athenians (taken generally) 
teached the sea," no attention being at that moment paid to the difference 
between the front and the rear divisions. The Athenians might be said, not 
improperly, to reach the sea, at the time when the division of Nikias 
reached ^ 
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the foremost diviaion was nearly six miles ahead, betwe^i the 
Kakyparis and the Erineus. 

When the Syracusans disoovered at dawn that their enemy 
had made off in the night, their first impulse was to accuse Gy- 
lippus of treachery in having permitted the escape. Such un- 
grateful surmises, however, were soon dissipated, and the cavalry 
set forth in rapid pursuit, until they overtook the rear division, 
which they immediately began to attack and impede. The ad- 
vance of Demosthenes had been tardy before, and his division 
disorganized : but he was now compelled to turn and defend him- 
self against an indefatigable enemy, who presently got before 
him and thus stopped him altogether. Their numerous light troops 
and cavalry assailed him on all sides and without intermission ; 
employing nothing but missiles, however, and taking care to avoid 
any close encounter. While this unfortunate division were exerting 
their best efforts both to defend themselves, and if possible to get 
forward, they found themselves inclosed in a walled olive-ground, 
through the middle of which the road passed ; a farm bearing the 
name, and probably once the property, of Polyzelus, brother of 
the despot Gelon.^ Entangled and huddled up in this inclosure, 
from whence exit at the farther end in the face of an enemy was 
found impossible, they were now overwhelmed with hostile mis- 
siles from the walls on all sides.^ Though unable to get at the en- 



» Plutarch, Nikias, c. 27. 

• Thucyd. vii, 81. Kal rore yvot)c (sc. Demosthenes) Toi>c ^vpoKoaiovc 
dioKovTog ov irpovxCipu fiaXXov ?) kg f^i^XV^ ^weraaaerot Sag Miarpiffav 
KVKXovrai re vt^ avruVt xal iv ?roA^^ i^opv^<f) avroc re Kal ol fier' aitrov 
^k&rivaloi Tjcav uvei'hi^EVTeQ yiip If n x^pf'OVy ^ kv/c^^ fikv reixiov nepiijv^ 
6ddg 6e iv^ev re Kal Ivi^ev, ^^aaf de oifK oXiyag elxev, i(3dX^vTO 
rrepiaraSov. 

I translate dddg 6s hr&ev re Kal Jtv^ev differently from Dr. Arnold, from 
Mitford, and from others. These words are commonly understood to mean 
that this walled plantation was bordered by two roads, one on each side. 
Certainly the words might have that signification ; but I think they also may 
have the signification (compare ii, 76) which I have given in the text, and 
which seems more plausible. It certainly is very improbable that the Athe* 
nians should have gone out of the road, in order to shelter themselves in 
the plantation ; since they were fully aware that there was no safety for 
them except in getting away. If we suppose that the plantation lay exactly 
in the road, the word aveikrt^evTeg becomes perfectly explicable, on which 
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emy, and deprived even of the resources of an active despair, they 
endured incessant harassing for the greater part of the day, with- 
out refreshment or repose, and with the number of their wounded 
continually increasing ; until at length the remaining spirit of the 
unhappy sufferers was thoroughly broken. Perceiving their 
condition, Gylippus sent to them a herald with a proclamation ; 
inviting all the islanders among them to come forth from the rest, 
and promising them freedom if they did so. The inhabitants of 
some cities, yet not many, — a fact much to their honor, — availed 
themselves of this offer and surrendered. Presently, however, a 
larger negotiation was opened, which ended by the entire division 
capitulating upon terms, and giving up their arms. Gylippus 
and the Syracusans engaged that the lives of all should be spared ; 
that is, that none should be put to death either by violence, or by 
intolerable bonds, or by starvation. Having all been disarmed, 
they were forthwith conveyed away as prisoners to Syracuse, 
six thousand in number. It is a remarkable proof of the easy 
and opulent circumstances of many among these gallant sufferers, 
when we are told that the money which they had about them, even 
at this last moment of pressure, was sufficient to fill the concavities 
of four shields.! Disdaining either to surrender or to make any 
stipulation for himself personally, Demosthenes was on the point 
of killing himself with his own sword the moment that the capit- 
ulation was concluded ; but his intention was prevented, and he 
was carried off a disarmed prisoner by the Syracusans.^ 

I do not think that' Dr. Arnold's comment is satisfactory. The pressure of 
the troops from the rear into the hither opening, while those in the front 
could not get out by the farther opening, would naturally cause this crowd 
and huddling inside. A road which passed right through the walled ground, 
entering at one side and coming out at the other, might well be called 66hg 
hr&ev re koI hr&ev. Compare Dr. Arnold's Remarks on the Map of Syra- 
cnse, Yol. iii, p. 281 ; as well as his note on yii, 81. 

I imagine the olive-trees to be here named, not for either of the two 
reasons mentioned by Dr. Arnold, but because they hindered the Athenians 
from seeing beforehand distinctly the nature of the inclosure into which they 
were hastening, and therefore prevented any precautions from being taken, 
such as that of forbidding too many troops from entering at once, etc. 

» Plntarch, Nikias, c. 27 ; Thucyd. vii, 82. 

* This statement depends upon the very good authority of the contempo- 
rary Syracnsan, Philigtns : see Fansanias, i, 29, 9 ; Philisti Fragm. 46, ed. 
Didot. 
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On the next day, G^ppus and the victorkras SyracdsaQBorer* 
took Nikias on the right bank of the £rineus, apprized him of 
the capitulation of Demosthenes, and summoned him to capitnlate 
also. He demanded leave to send a horseman for the purpose 
c^ verifying the statement ; and on the return oi the horseman, 
he made a proposition to Gylippus, that his army should be per- 
mitted to return home, on condition of Athens reimbursing to 
Syracuse the whole expense of the war, and furnishing hostages 
until payment should be made ; one citizen against each talent of 
silver. These conditions were rejected ; but Nikias could not yet 
bring himself to submit to the same terms for his division as 
Demosthenes. Accordingly, the Syracusans recommenced their 
attacks, which the Athenians, in spite of hunger and fatigue, 8us-> 
tained as they best could until nigliL It was the intention of 
Nikias again to take advantage of the night for the purpose of 
getting away. But on this occasion the S3rracu8ans were on the 
watch, and as soon as they heard movement in the camp, they 
raised the paean, or war-shout ; thus showing that they were on 
the lookout, and inducing the Athenians again to lay down the 
arms which they had taken up for departure. A detachment of 
three hundred Athenians, nevertheless, still persisting in march- 
ing off, apart from the rest, forced their way through the posts of 
the Syracusans. These men got safely away, and nothing but 
the want of guides prevented them from escaping altogether. » 

During all this painful retreat, the personal resolution displayed 
by Nikias was exemplary ; his sick and feeble frame was made 
to bear up, and even to hearten up stronger men, against the 
extremity of hardship, exhausting the last fragment of hope or 
even possibility. It was now the sixth day of the retreat, — six 
days2 of constant privation, suffering, and endurance of attack, — 
yet Nikias early in the morning attempted a fresh march, in 
order to get to the river Asinarus, which falls into the same sea, 
south of the Erineus, but is a more considerable stream, flowing 
deeply imbedded between lofty banks. This was a last effort of 
despair, with little hope of final escape, even if they did reach it. 
Yet the march was accomplished, in spite of renewed and inoes- 

1 Thucyd. vii, 83. 

^ Plutacdi (Nikias, c. 27) says eight days, inaccurately. 
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eaxA attacks all the way, from the Syractuan cavalry ; who' eten 
got to the river before the Atheniana, oooupyiog the ford, aad 
lifiing the high banks near it Here the resolution of the 
unhappy fugitives at length gave way ; when they reached the 
river, their strength, their patience, their spirit, and their hopes 
for the future, were all extinct. Tormented with raging thirst, 
and compeUed by the attacks of the cavaby to march in one 
compact mass, they rushed into the ford all at once, treading 
down and tumbling over each other in the universal avidity for 
drink. Many thus perished from being pushed down upon the 
points of the spears, or lost their footing among the scattered 
artides of baggage, and were thus borne down under water.^ 
Meanwhile, the Syracusans from above poured upon the huddled 
mass showers of missiles, while the Peloponnesian hoplites even 
descended into the river, came to dose quarters with them, and 
slew considerable numbers. So violent, nevertheless, was the 
thirst of the Athenians, that all other suffering was endured in 
order to taste relief by drinking. And even when dead and 
wounded were heaped in the river, — when the water was tainted 
and turbid vrith blood, as well as thick with the mud trodden up, 
— still, the newH^mers pushed their way in and swallowed it 
with voradty.2 

Wretched, helpless, and demoralized as the army now was, 
Nikias could think no farther of resistance. He accordingly sur- 
rendered himself to Gylippus, to be dealt with at the disca^etion of 
that general and of the LacedaBmonians,^ earnestly imploring 
that the slau^ter of the defenceless soldiers might be arrested. 
Accordingly, Gylippus gave orders that no more should be killed, 
but that the rest should be secured as captives. Many wiere 
slain before this order was understood ; but of those who remained, 
almost all were made captive, very few escaping. Nay, even 
the detachment of three hundred, who had broken out in the 
night, having seemingly not known whither to go, were captured, 

' Thucyd. vii, 85. See Dr. Arnold's note. 

■ Thucyd. vii, 84 ^/?aA^v avo^ev roig *A'&ijv(uovct nivovrac re 

rot)f 'iroX'koi>^ afffiivovct koI kv Koi2/fi ovri t^ irordfKf) iv a^iaiv airroic 
tapouraouivovg . 

* Thucyd. vii, 85, 86 ; Philistus, Fragm. 46, ed. Didot ; Pausanias, i, 29, 9. 
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and bronglit in by troops sent forth for the purpose.' The 
triumph of the STracusans was in every way complete; they 
hang the trees on the banks of the Asinaros with Athenian pan- 
oplies as trophy, and carried back their prisoners in joyous 
procession to the city. 

The number of prisoners thus made, is not positively specified 
by Thucydid^, as in the case of the division of Demosthenes, 
which had capitulated and laid down their arms in a mass within 
the walls of the olive-ground. Of the captives from the division 
of Nikias, the larger proportion were seized by private individ- 
uals, and fraudulently secreted for their own profit ; the- number 
obtained for the state being comparatively smaQ, seemingly not 
more than one thousand.^ The various Sicilian towns became 
soon full of these prisoners, sold as slaves for private account. 

Not less than forty thousand persons in the aggregate had 
started from the Athenian camp to commence the retreat, six days 
before. Of these probably many, either wounded or otherwise 
incompetent even when the march began^ soon found themselves 
unable to keep up, and were left behind to perish. Each of the 
six days was a day of hard fighting and annoyance from an inde- 
fatigable crowd ci light troops, with little, and at last seemingly 
nothing, to eat The number was thus successively thinned, by 
wounds, privations, and straggling, so that the six thousand taken 
with DemosthenSs, and perhaps three thousand or four thousand 
captured with Nikias^ formed the melancholy remnant. Of the 
stragglers during the march, however, we are glad to learn that 
many contrived to escape the Syracusan cavalry and get to 
Katana, where also those who afterwards ran away from their 
slavery under private masters^ found a refuge.3 These fugitive 

* Thucyd. vii, 85 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 27. 

* Thucydides states, roughly, and without pretending to exact means of 
knowledge, that the total number of captives brought to Syracuse under 
public supenrision, was not less than seven thousand — iX^^&fftrctv dh ol 

Xt^(jv (vii, 87). As the number taken with Demosthen^ was six thoiuand 
(vii, 82), this leaves one thousand as having been obtained from the divisioii 
of Nikias. 

' Thucyd. vii, 85. noXXol de ofioic koI 6u(pvyoVj ol fjiev kcu napavTiKCt^ 
ol dh Kal 6ov2.ev<yavr€c kqI dtadidpaanovreg iarepov. The word iropavruca 
means, during the retreat. 
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Athenians served as auxiliaries to repel the attadu of the Syia- 
cusans upon Katana.^ 

It was in this manner, chiefly, that Athens came to receive agaia 
within her bosom a few of those iU-fiUed sons whom she had drafted 
forth in two such splendid divisions to Sicil j. For of those who 
were carried as prisoners to Syracuse, fewer yet could ever have 
gpt home. They were placed for safe custody, along with the 
other prisoners, in the stone-quarries of Syracuse, — of which 
there were several, partly on the southern descent of the outer 
city towards the Nekropolis, or from the higher level to the lower 
level of Achradina, — partly in the suburb afterwards called 
Neapolis, under the southern cliff of Epipolae. Into these quarries 
— deep hollows of confined space, with precipitous sides, and 
open at the top to the sky — the miserable prisoners were 
plunged, lying huddled one upon another, without the smallest 
protection or convenience. For subsistence, they received each 
day a ration of one pint of wheaten bread, — half the daily ration 
of a slave, — with no more than half a pint of water, so that they 
were not preserved from the pangs either of hunger or of thirst. 
Moreover, the heat of the midday sun, alternating with the chill 
of the autunm nights, was alike afflicting and destructive ; while 
the wants of life having all to be performed where they were, 
without relief, the filth and stench presently became insupportable* 
Sick and wounded even at the moment of arrival, many of them 
speedily died ; and happiest was he who died the first, leaving 
an unconscious corpse, which the Syracusans would not take the 
trouble to remove, to distress and infect the survivors. Under 
this condition and treatment they remained for seventy days ; prob- 
ably serving as a spectacle for the triumphant Syracusan popu- 
lation, with their wives and children, to come and look down 
upon, and to congratulate themselves on their own narrow escape 
from sufferings similar in kind at least, if not in degree. After 
that time the novelty of the spectacle had worn off, while the place 
must have become a den of abomination and a nuisance intol- 
erable even to the citizens themselves. Accordingly, they now 
removed all the surviving prisoners, except the native Athenians 

» Lysias pro Polystrato. Orat. xx, sects. 26-28, c. 6, p. 686 B, 
15* 
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and the few Italian or Sicilian Greeks among them. AQ tboee 
BO removed were sold for slaves ;i while the dead bodies were 
piobablj at the same time taken away, and the prison rendered 
somewhat less loathsome. What became of the remaining prison- 
ersy we are not told ; it may he presumed that those who could 
survive so great an extremity of suffering might after a certain 
time be allowed to get back to Athens on ransom. Perhaps 
some of them may have obtained their release ; as was the case, 
we are told^ with several of those who had been sold to private 
masters, by the elegance of their accomplishments and the dignity 
of their demeanor. The dramas of Euripides were so peculiarly 
popular throughout idl Sicily, that those Athenian prisoners who 
knew by heart considerable portions of them, won the affections 
of their masters. Some even of the stragglers from the army 
are affirmed to have procured for themselves, by the same attrao- 
ticm, shelter and hospitality during their flight. Euripides, we 
are informed, lived to receive the thanks of several among these 
unhappy sufferers, after their return to Athens.^ I cannot 
refrain from mentioning this story, though I fear its trust]vorthi- 
ness as matter of fact is much inferior to its pathos and interest 
Upon the treatment of Nikias and Demosthends, not merely 
the Syracusans, but also the allies present, were consulted, and 
much difference of opinion was found. To keep them in con- 
finement simply, without putting them to death, was apparently 
the opinion advocated by Hermokrates.3 But Gylippus, then in 

* Thucjd. vii, 87. Diodonu (xiii, 20-3S) gives two long orations pur- 
porting to have been held in the Syracnsan assembly, in discussing how the 
prisoners were to be dealt with. An old citizen, named Nikolaas, who has 
lost his two sons in the war, is made to advocate the side of homane treat* 
ment ; while Gylippus is Introduced as the orator recommending harshness 
and revenge. 

IVom whom Diodoms borrowed this, I do not know; but his whole 
account of the matter appears to me untrustworthy. 

One may jhdge of his accuracy when one finds him stating that the 
prisoners received each two chomikes of barley-meal, instead of two hotylcB; 
the choenix being four times as much as the kotyld (Diodor. xiii, 19). 

* Plutarch, Nikias, c. 29 -y Diodor. xiii, 33. The reader will see how the 
Carthaginians treated the Grecian prisoners whom they took in Sicily, in 
Diodor. xiii, HI. 

' Plutarch, Nikias, c. 88 ; Diodor. xiii, 19. 
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full ascendency and an object of deep gratitude for his invaluable 
services, solicited as^ a reward to himself to be allowed to con- 
duct them back as prisoners to Sparta. To achieve this would 
have earned for him signal honor in the eyes of his countrymen ; 
for while Demosthenes, from his success at Pylos, was their hated 
enemy, Nikias had always shown himself their friend as far as 
an Athenian could do so. It was to him that they owed the re- 
lease of their prisoners taken at Sphakteria ; and he had calcu- 
lated upon this obligation when he surrendered himself prisoner 
to Gylippus, and not to the Syracusans. 

In spite of all his influence, however, Gylippus could not carry 
this point. First, the Corinthians both strenuously opposed him 
themselves, and prevailed on the other allies to do the same. 
They were afraid that the wealth of Nikias would always pro- 
cure for him the means of escaping from imprisonment, so as to 
do them farther injury, and they insisted on his being put to death. 
Next, those Syracusans, who had been in secret correspondence 
with Nikias during the siege, were yet more anxious to get him 
put out of the way, being apprehensive that, if tortured by their 
political opponents, he might disclose their names and intrigues. 
Such various influences prevailed, and Nikias as well as Demos- 
thenes was ordered to be put to death by a decree of the public 
assembly, much to the discontent of Gylippus. Hermokrat^s 
vainly opposed the resolution, but perceiving that it was certain to 
be carried, he sent to them^ a private intimation before the discus- 
sion closed ; and procured for them, through one of the sentinels, 
the means of dying by their own hands. Their bodies were 
publicly exposed before the city gates to the view of the Syra- 
cusan citizens ; ^ while the day on which the final capture of 
Nikias and his army was accomplished, came to be celebrated as 
an annual festival, under the title of the Asinaria, on the twenty- 
sixth day of the Dorian month Kameius.a 

' Thucyd. vii, 86 : Plntarch, Nikias, c. 28. The statement which Plu- 
tarch here cites from Tiraaeus respecting the intei-vention of HermokratSs, 
is not in any substantial contradiction with Phiiistus and Thucydid^s. The 
word Kelevff'&EVTac seems decidedly preferahle to KaTaXev(r9evTac, in the 
text of Plutarch. 

' Plutarch, Nikias, c. 28. Though Plutarch says that the month Kanie- 
ins is " that which the Athenians call Metageitnion," yet it is not gafe to 
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Such was the dose of the expedition, or rather of the two ex- 
peditions, undertaken bj Athens against Syracuse. Never in 
Grecian history had a force so large, so costly, so efficient, and so 
full of promise and confidence, been turned out ; never in Gre- 
cian history had ruin so complete and sweeping, or yictory so 
glorious and unexpected, been witnessed.^ Its consequences 
were felt from one end of the Grecian world to the other, as will 
appear in the coming chapters. 

The esteem and admiration felt at Athens towards Nikias had 
been throughout lofly and unshaken ; after his death it was ex- 
changed for disgrace. His name was omitted, while that of his 
colleague Demosthenes was engraved, on the funereal pillar 
erected to commemorate the fallen warriors. This difference 
Pausanias explains by saying that Nikias was conceived to have 
disgraced himself as a military man by his voluntary surrender, 
which Demosthenes had disdained.^ 

affirm that the day of the slaughter of the Asinarus was the 16th of the At- 
tic month Metagcitnion. We know that the civil months of different cities 
seldom or never exactly coincided. See the remarks of Franz on this point, 
in his comment on the valuable Inscriptions of Taaromeninm, Gotp. Inscr. 
Gr. No. 5640, part xxxii, sect 3, p. 640. 

The surrender of Nikias must have taken place, I think, not less than 
twenty-four or twenty-five days after the eclipse, which occurred on the 27th 
of August, that is, al)out Sept. 21. Mr. Fyncs Clinton (F. H. ad ann. 413 
B.c») seems to me to compress too much the interval between the eclipse 
and the retreat ; considering that that interval included two great battles, 
with a certain delay before, between, and after. 

The fieroTtupov noticed by Thucyd. vii, 79, suits with Sept. 21 : compare 
I'lutarch, Nikias, c. 22. 

» Thucyd. vii, 87. 

* Pausan. i, 29, 9 ; Philist. Fragm. 46, ed. Didot. 

Justin erroneously says that Demosthenes actually did kill himself, rather 
than submit to surrender, before the surrender of Nikias \ who, he says, did 
not choose to follow the example : — 

" Demosthenes, amisso excrcitu, a captivitate gladio et voluntariu morto 
se vindicat : Nicias autem, ne Demosthenis quidem exemplo, ut sibi consa- 
Icret, admonitus, cladem suorum auxit dedecoro captivitatis." (Justin, iv, 5.) 

Philistus, whom Pausanias announces himself as following, is an excel- 
lent witness for the actual facts in Sicily j though not so good a witness for 
the impression at Athens respecting those facts. 

Jt seems certain, even from Thucydides, that Nikias, in surrendering him- 
self to Gylippus, thought that he had considerable chance of saving his life ; 
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The opinion of Thueydidls deserves special notice, m the face 
of this judgment €i his countrymen. While he says not a word 
about Demosthenes, bey<md the fact of his execution, he adds in 
reference to Nikias a few words <^ marked sympathy and com- 
mendatioQ. ^ Such, or nearly such, (he says,) were the reasons 
why Nikias was put to deaUi ; though he assuredly, among all 
Grreeks of my time, least deserved to come to so extreme a pitch 
of ill-fortune, oonsidering his exact performance of established 
duties to the divinity." i 

If we were judging Nikias merely as a private man, and set- 
ting his personal conduct in one scale against his personal sufier- 

riutarcb. too so interprets the proceeding, and condemns it as disgracefal, 
see his comparison of Nikias and Crassus, near the end. Demosthenes 
could not have thought the same for himself: the fact of his attempted sui- 
cide appears to me certain, on the authority of Philistus, though Thucyd- 
ides does not notice it. 

* Thncyd. vii, 86. Kal 6 fiev roiaviyf ff 6ri iyyOrara tovtov cdrig. ire&vn- 
KCL, ffKurra 6fj u^iog dv rdv ye hn* kfiov 'EAA^vwv kg tovto dvcrvxiag iL^uda- 
^aijSid, ryv vevo(iLa fievrjv kg rd ^eiov kn irrj deva iv. 

So stood the text of Thucydides, until various recent editors changed the 
last words, on the authority of some MSS., to did, t^v irdaav kg upe- 
T^v vevofttofievtfv kTCiTTjdevaiv. 

Though Dr. Arnold and some of the best critics prefer and adopt the 
latter reading, I confess it seems to me that the former is more suitable to 
the Greek vein of thought, as well as more conformable to truth about 
Nikias. 

A man's good or bad fortune, depending on the favorable or unfavorable 
disposition of the gods towards him, was understood to be determined more 
directly by his piety and religions observances, rather than by his virtue, 
see passages in Isokrat^s de Permutation. Orat. xv, sect. 301 ; Lysias, cont. 
Nikoraach. c. 5, p. 854, though undoubtedly the two ideas went to a certain 
extent together. Men might differ about the virtue of Nikias ; but his piety 
was an incontestable fact ; and his " good fortune" also, in times prior to 
the Sicilian expedition, was recognized by men like Alkibiadds, who most 
probably had no very lofty opinion of his virtue (Thucyd.vi, 17). The 
contrast between the remarkable piety of Nikias, and that extremity of ill- 
fortune which marked the close of his life, was very likely to shock Grecian 
ideas generally, and was a natural circumstance for the historian to note. 
Whereas if we read, in the passage, iraoav kg aper^v, the panegyric upon 
Nikias becomes both less special and more disproportionate, beyond what 
even Thncydidds (as far as we can infer from other expressions, see v, 16) 
would be inclined to bestow upon him ; more, in fact, than he says in com- 
mendation even of PeriklSs. 
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ing (MD the oAer, the remark of Thncydid^ would be nfltaral and 
intelligible. But the general of a great expedition, upon whose 
conduct the lives of thousands of brave men as well as the most 
momentous interests of his country, depend, cannot be tried hy 
any such standard. EQs private merit becomes a secondary point 
in the case, as compared with the discharge of his responsible 
public duties, by which he must stand or fall. 

Tried by this more appropriate standard, what are we to say of 
Nikias ? We are compelled to say, that if his personal suffer- 
ing could possibly be regarded in the light of an atonement, or 
set in an equation against the mischief brought by himself both 
on his army and his countiy, it would not be greater than his 
deserts. I shall not here repeat the separate points in his con- 
duct which justify this view, and which have been set forth as 
they have occurred, in the preceding pages. Admitting fully 
both the good intentions of Mkias, and his personal bravery, ris- 
ing even into heroism during the last few days in Sicily, it is 
not the less incontestable, that, first, the failure of the enterprise, 
next, the destruction of the armament, is to be traced distinctly 
to his lamentable misjudgment. Sometimes petty trifling, some- 
times apathy and inaction, sometimes presumptuous neglect, some- 
times obstinate blindness even to urgent and obvious necessities, 
one or other of these his sad mental defects, will be found opera- 
tive at every step, whereby this fated armament sinks down frwn 
exuberant efficiency into the last depth of aggregate ruin and in- 
dividual misery. His improvidence and incapadty stand pro- 
claimed, not merely in the narrative of the historian, but even in 
his own letter to the Athenians, and in his own speeches both be- 
fore the expedition and during its closing misfortunes, when con- 
trasted with the reality of his proceedings. The man whose 
flagrant incompetency brought such wholesale ruin upon two fine 
armaments intrusted to his command, upon the Athenian mari- 
time empire, and ultimately upon Athens herself, must appear on 
the tablets of history under the severest condemnation, even though 
his personal virtues had been loftier than those of Nikias. 

And yet our great historian, afler devoting two immortal books 
to this expedition, after setting forth emphatically both the glory 
of its dawn and the wretchedness of its close, with a dramatic 
genius parallel to the CEdipns Tyrannus of Sophokles. when he 
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ocones to recount the melancholy end of the two commanders, has 
no words to spare for Demosthenes, — far the ahler officer of the 
two, who perished by no fault of his own, — but reserves his flowers 
to strew on the grave of Nikias, the author of the whole calamity 
— <* What a pity I Such a respectable and religious man I " 

Thucydid^ is here the more instructive, because he exactly 
represents the sentiment of the general Athenian public towards 
Nikias during his lifetime. They could not bear to condemn, to 
mistrust, to dismiss, or to do without, so respectable and religious 
a citizen. The private qualities of Nikias were not only held to 
entitle him to the most indulgent construction of all his public 
shortHSomings, but also insured to him credit for political and 
military competence altogether disproportionate to his deserts. 
When we find Thucydid^s, after narrating so much improvidence 
and mismanagement on the grand scale, still keeping attention 
fixed on the private morality and decorum of Nikias, as if it con- 
stituted the main feature of his character, we can understand how 
the Athenian people originally came both to over-estimate this 
unfortunate leader, and continued over-estimating him with tena- 
cious fidelity even after glaring proof of his incapacity. Never 
in the political history of Athens did! the people make so fatal a 
mistake in placing their confidence. 

In reviewing the causes of popular misjudgment, historians are 
i^t to enlarge prominently, if not exclusively, on demagogues and 
demagogic influences. Mankind being usually considered in the 
light of governable material, or as instruments for exalting, arm- 
ing, and decorating their rulers, whatever renders them more 
difiicult to handle in this capacity, ranks first in the category of 
vices. Nor can it be denied that this was a real and serious 
cause : clever criminative speakers often passed themselves off" 
for something above their real worth ; though useful and indis- 
pensable as a protection against worse, they sometimes deluded 
the people into measures impolitic or unjust. But, even if we 
grant, to the cause of misjudgment here indicated, a greater 
practical efiiciency than history will fairly sanction, still, it is only 
one among others more mischievous. Never did any man 
at Athens, by mere force of demagogic qualities, acquire a 
measure of esteem at once so exaggerated and so durable, com- 
bined with so much power of injuring his fellow-citizens, as the 
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anti-demagog^ic Nikias. The man who, over and above hie 
shabby manoeuvre about the expedition against Sphakteria, and 
his improvident sacrifice of Athenian interests in the alliance with 
Sparta, ended by inflicting on his oountty that cruel wound which 
destroyed so many of her citizens as well as her maritime em- 
pire, was not a leather-seller of impudent and criminative elo- 
quence, but a man of ancient family and hereditary wealth, 
munificent and affable, having credit not merely for the largesses 
which he bestowed, but also for all the insolences, which as a 
rich man he might have committed, but did not commit^ — free 
from all pecuniary corruption, — a brave man, and above all, an 
ultra-religious man, believed therefore to stand high in the favor 
of the gods, and to be fortunate. Such was the esteem which the 
Athenians felt for this union of good qualities purely personal 
and negative with eminent station, that they presumed the higher 
aptitudes of command,^ and presumed them, unhappily, after 
proof that they did not exist, — after proof that what they had 
supposed to be caution was only apathy and mental weakness. 
No demagogic arts or eloquence would ever have created in the 
people so deep-seated an illusion as the imposLog respectability 
of Nikias. Now it was against the overweening ascendency of 
such decorous and pious incompetence, when aided by weahh 
and family advantages, that the demagogic accusatory eloquence 
ought to have served as a natural bar and corrective. Perform- 
ing the functions of a constitutional opposition, it afforded the 
only chance of that tutelary exposure whereby blunders and short- 
comings might be arrested in time. How insufficient was the 
check which it provided, — even at Athens, where every one 
denounces it as having prevailed in devouring excess, — the 
history of Nikias is an ever-living testimony. 

» A good many of the features depicted by Tacitus (Hist, i, 49) ia Galba, 
suit the character of Nikias, much more than those of the rapacious and 
unprincipled Crassus, with whom Plutarch compares the latter : — 

" Vctus in familiA nobilitas, magnse opes : ipsi medium ingeninm, magis 
extra vitia, quam cum virtutibus. Sed claritas natalium, ct metus tempo- 
rum, obtentoi fuit, ut quod segm'tia fait, sapientia vooaretur. Dum Tigebat 
eetas, militari laude apud Grermanias floruit : proconsul, Africam moderate ; 
jam senior, citeriorem Hispaniam, pari justitiA continuit. Major privato w- 
s««, dwn privatusfuit, et omnium consensu capax imperii, nisi imperasseL" 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ATHENIAN ARMAMENT IN 
SICILY, DOWN TO THE OLIGARCHICAL CONSPIRACY OF THE 
FOUR HUNDRED AT ATHENS. 

In the preceding chapter we followed to its melancholy close 
the united armament of Nikias and Demosthenes, first in the 
harbor and lastly in the neighborhood of Syracuse, towards the 
end of September, 413 b.c. 

The first impression which we derive from the perusal of 
that narrative is, sympathy for the parties directly concerned, 
chiefly for the number of gallant Athenians who thus miserably 
perished, partly also for the Syracusan victors, themselves a few 
months before on the verge of apparent ruin. But the distant 
and collateral efiects of the catastrophe throughout Greece, were 
yet more momentous than those within the island in which it 
occurred. 

I have already mentioned that even at the moment when 
Demosthenes. with his powerful armament left PeiraBus to go to 
Sicily, the hostilities of the Peloponnesian confederacy against 
Athens herself had been already recommenced. Not only was the 
Spartan king Agis ravaging Attica, but the far more important 
step of fortifying Dekeleia, for the abode of a permanent garri- 
son, was in course of completion. That fortress, having been 
begun about the middle of March, was probably by the month of 
June in a situation to shelter its garrison, which consisted of con- 
tingents periodically furnished, and relieving each other alter- 
nately, from all the different states of the confederacy, under the 
permanent command of king Agis himself. 

And now began that incessant marauding of domiciliated ene- 
mies — destined to last for nine years until the final capture of 
Athens — partially contemplated even at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, and recently enforced, with full comprehen- 
sion of its disastrous effects, by the virulent antipathy of the 
eadle Alkibiades.i The earlier invasions of Attica had been all 

> Thucyd. i, 122-142; vi. 90. 
VOL. VIL 23oc. 
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temporary, continuing for fiye or six weeks at the farthest, and 
leaving the country in repose for the remainder of the year. Bat 
the Athenians now underwent from henceforward the ^tal expe- 
rience of a hostile garrison within fifteen miles of their city ; an 
experience peculiarly painful this summer, as well from its nov- 
elty as from the extraordinary vigor which Agis displayed in 
his operations. His excursions were so widely extended, that no 
part of Attica was secure or could be rendered productive. Not 
only were all the sheep and cattle destroyed, but the slaves too, 
especially the most valuable slaves, or artisans, began to desert 
to Dekeleia in great numbers ; more than tw^ity thousand of 
them soon disappeared in this way. So terrible a loss of income, 
both to proprietors of land and to employers in the city, was 
farther aggravated by the increased cost and difficulty of import 
from Euboea. Provisions and cattle from that island had previ- 
ously come over land from Oropus, but as that road was com- 
pletely stopped by the garrison of Dekeleia, they were now of 
necessity sent round Cape Sunium by sea ; a transit more cir- 
cuitous and expensive, besides being open to attack from the 
enemjr's privateers.i In the midst of such heavy privations, the 
demands on citizens and metics for military duty were multiplied 
beyond measure. The presence of the enemy at Dekeleia 
forced them to ke«p watch day and night throughout their long 
extent of wall, comprising both Athens and Peiraeus: in the 
daytime the hoplites of the city relieved each other on guard, but 
at night, nearly all of them were either on the battlements or at 
the various military stations in the city. Instead of a city, in 
fact, Athens was reduced to the condition of something like a 
military po9t.'2 Moreover, the rich citizens of the state, who 

* Thucyd. viii, 4. About the extensive ruin caused by the Lacedaemo- 
nians to the oUye-grounds in Attica, see Lysias, Or. vii, De 01e& Sacrd, 
sects. 6, 7. 

An inscription preserved in M. Boeckh's Corp. Inscr. (part ii, No. 93, p. 
132)f gives some hint how landlords and tenants met this inevitable damage 
from the hands of the invaders. The deme iExoneis lets a farm to a cei^ 
tain tenant for forty years, at a fixed rent of one hundred and forty 
drachnuB ; but if an invading enemy shall drive him out or injure his farm, 
the deme is to receive one half of the year's produce, in place of the year's 
rent. « Thucyd. vii, 28, 29. 
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served as hcA'seinen, shared in the general hftrUlip ; beiilg cftHed 
on ^r daily duty in order to restrain al least, since they coald 
not entirely prevent, the excarsions of the garrison of Dekeleia : 
th«r efficiency was, however, soon impaired by the laming of 
their horses on the hard and stony soil.^ 

Besflles the personal efforts of the citizens, snch exigendos 
pressed heavily on the financial resources of the state. Already 
the immense expense incurred in fitting out the two large arma- 
ments for Sicily, had exhausted all the accumulations laid by in ^ 
the treasury during the interval since the Peace of Nikias ; so 
that the attacks from Dekeleia, not only imposing heavy addi- 
tional cost, bat at the same time cutting up the means of paying, 
brought the finances of Athens into positive embarrassment. 
With the view of increasing her revenues, she altered the prin- 
ciple on which her subject-allies had hitherto been assessed: 
instead of a fixed sum of annual tribute, she now required from 
them payment of a duty of five per cent, on all imports and 
exports by sea.^ How this new principle of assessment worked, 
we have unfortunately no information. To collect the duty and 
take precautions against evasion, an Athenian custom-house 
officer must have been required in each allied city. Yet it is 
difficult to understand how Athens could have enforced a system 
at once novel, extensive, vexatious, and more burdensome to the 
payers, when we come to see how much her hold over those 
payers, as well as her naval force, became enfeebled, before the 
close even of the actual year.s 

* Thucyd. vii, 27. * Thncyd. vii, 28. 

^ Upon this new assessment on the allies, determined by the Athenians, 
Mr. Mitt brd remarks as follows : — 

" Thus light, in comparison of what we have laid upon ourselves, was 
the heaviest tax, as far as we learn from history, at that time known in the 
world. Yet it caused much discontent among the dependent common- 
wealths ; the arbitrary power by which it was imposed being indeed reason- 
ably execrated, though the burden itself was comparatively a nothing." 

This admission is not easily reconciled with the frequent invectives in 
which Mr. Mitford indulges against the empire of Athens, as practising a 
system of extortion and oppressioQ ruinous to the subject-allies. 

I do not know, however, on what authority he affirms that this was " the 
heaviest tax then known in the world ; " and that " it caused much discon< 
tent among the subject commonwealths.^' The latter assertion would 
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Her impoverished finances also compeUed her to diBmiis b 
body of Thracian mercenaries, whose aid would have been very 
nsefal against the enemy at Dekeleia. These Thracian peltasts, 
thirteen hundred in number, had been hired at a drachma per day 
each man, to go with Demosthenes to Syracuse, but had not 
reached Athens in time. As soon as they came thither, tht Athe- 
nians placed them under the command of Diitreph§s, to conduct 
them back to their native country, with instructions to do damage 
to the Boeotians, as opportunity might occur, in his way through 
the Euripus. Accordingly, Diitreph^, putting them on shipboard, 
sailed roand Sunium and northward along the eastern coast of 
Attica. After a short disembarkation near Tanagra, he passed on to 
Chalkis in Eubcea in the narrowest part of the strait, from whence 
he crossed in the night to the Boeotian coast opposite, and marched 
up some distance from the sea to the neighborhood of the Boeo- 
tian town Mykal^ssus. He arrived here unseen, lay in wait 
near a temple of Hermes about two miles distant, and fell upon 
the town unexpectedly at break of day. To the Mykalessians, 
dwelling in the centre of Boeotia, not far from Thebes, and at a 
considerable distance from the sea, such an assault was not less 
unexpected than formidable. Their fortifications were feeble, in 
some parts low, in other parts even tumbling down ; nor had 
they even taken the precaution to close their gates at night : so 
that the barbarians under Diitreph§s, entering the town without 
the smallest difficulty, began at once the work of pillage and 
destruction. The scene which followed was something alike novel 
and revolting to Grecian eyes. Not only were all the houses 
and even the temples plundered, but the Thracians farther man- 
ifested that raging thirst for blood which seemed inherent in their 
race. They slew every living thing that came in their way; 
men, women, children, horses, cattle, etc. They burst into a 
school, wherein many boys had just been assembled, and masa- 

indeed be sufficiently probable, if it be true that the tax ever came ioto 
operation *, bat we are not entitled to affirm it. 

Considering how very soon the terrible misfortunes of Athens came on, 
I cannot bat think it a matter of imcertainty whether the new assessment 
ever became a reality throughout the Athenian empire. And the fact that 
ThucydidSs does not notice it as an additional cause of discontent amon^ 
the allies, is one reason for such doubts. 
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eredthCTafdl. This aoCTie of btoodshed, committed by harhariaiiB 
who had not been seen in Greece since the days of Xerxes, was 
recounted with horror and sympathy throughout all Grecian 
communities, though Mykal^us was in itself a town of second- 
rate or third-rate magnitude.^ 

The suooor brought from Thebes, by Mykalessian fugitives, 
arrived unhappily only in time to avenge, but not to save, the 
inhabitants. The Thracians were already retiring with the booty 
which they could carry away, when the boeotarch Skirphondas 
overtook them, both with cavalry and hoplites, after having put 
to death some greedy plunderers who tarried too long in the 
town. He compelled them to relinquish most of their booty, and 
pursued them to the sea-shore ; not without a brave resistance 
from these peltasts, who had a peculiar way of fighting which 
disconcerted the Thebans. But when they arrived at the sea- 
shore, the Athenian ships did not think it safe to approach very 
dose, so that not less than two hundred and fifty Thracians were 
slain before they could get aboard ;^ and the Athenian com- 
mander, Diitrephes was so severely wounded that he died shortly 
afterwards. The rest pursued their voyage homeward. 

Meanwhile, the important station of Naupaktus and the mouth 
of the Corinthian gulf again became the theatre of naval encoun- 
ter. It will b^ recollected that this was the scene of the memo- 
rable victories gained by the Athenian admiral Phormion in the 
second year of the Peloponnesian wai*,^ wherein the nautical 
superiority of Athens over her enemies, as to ships, crews, and 
admiral, had been so transcendently manifested. In that respect 
matters had now considerably changed. While the navy of Athens 
had fallen off since the days of Phormion, that of her enemy 
had improved : Ariston, and other skilful Corinthian steersmen, 

* Thucyd. vii. 29, 30, 31. I conceive that ovcrj? ov fieyuXy^ is the right 
reading, and not ovo^ /jteyaXy, in reference to MykalSssus. The words otc 
knl fieye^ei^ in c. 31, refer to the size of the city. 

The reading is, however, disputed among critics. It is evident from tho 
language of Thucydides that the catastrophe at Mykal^ssus made a pro- 
found impression throughout Greece* 

» Thucyd. vii, 30 j Pausanias, i, 23, 3. Compare Meineke, ad Aris- 
tophanis Fragment. 'Hpoer, vol. ii, p. 1069. 

^ See above, vol. vi, eh. xlix, p. 196, of this History. 
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not fittemptiog to copy Athenian toctios, had atodied the best mode 
of coping with them, and had laodified the build of their own 
triremes acoordingij,! at Corinth as well as at Syracuse* Seven- 
teen years hefiure, Pbormion with eighteen Athenian trireines 
woald have thought himself a full match for twenly-^ve Ckidn- 
thian ; but the Athenian admiral of this year, Ebnoo, also aper> 
fectly brave man, now judged so differently, that he oonstoaiBed 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon to reinforce his eighteen trirooieB 
with ten others, — out of the best of their fleet, at a time yrhean 
they had certainly none to spare, — on the ground that the 
Corinthian fleet opposite, of twenty-five sail, was about to t 
the offensive against him.3 

Soon afterwards Diphilus came to supersede Konon,withi 
fresh ships from Athens, which made the total number of tri- 
remes thirty-three. The Corinthian fleet, reinforced so as to be 
nearly of the same number, took up a station on the coast of Achaia 
opposite Naupaktus, at a spot called Erineus, in the territory o£ 
Bhypes. They ranged themselves across the mouth of a little 
indentation of the coast, or bay, in the shape of a crescent, with 
two projecting promontories as horns: each of these promon- 
tories was occupied by a friendly land-force, thus supporting the 
line of triremes at both flanks. This was a position which did 
not permit the Athenians to sail through the lin^ or manoeuvre 
round it and in the rear of it. Accordingly, when the fleet of 
Diphilus came across from Naupaktus, it remained for some time 
close in front of the Corinthians, neither party venturing to attack ; 
for the straightforward collision was destructive to the Athe- 
nian ships with their sharp, but light and feeble beaks, while it was 
favorable to the solid bows and thick epotids, or ear-projections, 
of the Corinthian trireme. After considerable ddlay, the Corin- 
thians at length began the attack on their side, yet not advancing 
far enough out to sea to admit of the mancouvring and evolutions 
of the Athenians. The battle lasted some time, terminating with 
no decisive advantage to either party. Three Corinthian tri- 
remes were completely disabled, though the crews of all escaped 
by swimming to their friends ashore : on the Athenian side, not 

* See the preceding chapter. 

^ Thucyd. vii, 31. Compare the language of Fhormion,4i, 88, 89. 
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o&e trureme became alwolutely watei^loggild, but seven were so 
much damaged, by straightforward oollision with the strong^ bows 
of th» enemy, that they became ahnost useless after they got 
badi to Nanpaktus. The Athenians had so far the advantage, 
that ihey maintained their station, while the Corinthians did not 
Y«:itare to renew the fight : moreover, both the wind and the cur- 
rent set towards the northern shore, so that the floating fragments 
anddead bodies came into possesion of the Athenians. Each party 
tfaoQght itsdf entitled to erect a trophy, but the real feeling of 
victory lay on the side of Coriuth, and that of defeat on the side 
of Athens. The routed maritime superiority of the latter was 
felt by both parties to have sustained a diminution ; and such 
asenredly would have been the impression of Fhormion, had he 
been alive to witness it* 

This battle appears to have taken place, so far as we can make 
out, a sAimt time before the arrival of Demosthenes at Syracuse, 
about the dose of the month of May. We cannot doubt that 
the Athenians most anxiously expected news from that officer, 
with some account of victories obtained in Sicily, to console them 
for having sent him away at a moment when his services were so 
omelly wanted at home. Perhaps they may even have indulged 
hopes of the near capture of Syracuse, as a means of restoring 
their crippled finances. Their disappointment would be all the 
more bitter when they came to receive, towards the end of June 
or beginning of July, despatches announcing the capital defeat of 
Demosthenes in his attempt upon Epipolae, and the consequent 
extinction of all hope that Syracuse could ever be taken. After 
these despatches, we may perhaps doubt whether any others sub- 
sequently reached Athens. The generals would not write home 
during the month of indecision immediately succeeding, when 
Demosthenes was pressing for retreat, and Kikias resistiag it. 
They might possibly, however, write immediately on taking their 
resolution to retreat, at the time when they sent to Katana to for- 
bid farther supplies of provisions, but this was the last practica- 
ble opportunity ; for closely afterwards followed their naval defeat, 
and the blocking up of the mouth of the Great Harbor. The 
mere absence of intelligence would satisfy the Athenians that their 

' Thucyd. vii, 34. 
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affiuFB in Sicily were prooeeding badly ; but the dosing aeries q£ 
calainities, down to the final cataatrophe, would only come to their 
knowledge indirectly ; partly through the triiuiq>hant despatches 
transmitted from Syracuse to Sparta, Corinth^ and Thebes, partly 
through individual soldiers of their own armament who escaped. 

According to the tale of Plutarch, the news was first made 
known at Athens through a stranger, who> arriving at Peiraeus, 
went into a barber's shop and began to converse about it, as upon 
a theme which must of course be uppermost in everyone's mind. 

The astonished barber, hearing for the first time such fearful 
tidings, ran up to Athens to communicate it to the archoos as well 
as to the public in the market-place. The public assembly being 
forthwith convoked, he was brought before it, and called upon to 
produce his authority, which he was unable to do, as the stranger 
had disappeared. He was consequently treated as a fabricator 
of uncertified rumors for the disturbance of the public tranquillity, 
and even put to the torture.^ How much of this improbable tale 
may be true, we cannot determine ; but we may easily believe 
that neutrals, passing from Corinth or Megara to Peirseus, were 
the earliest communicants of the misfortunes of Nikias and De- 
mosthenes in Sicily during the months of July and August. 
Presently came individual soldiers of the armament, who had 
got away from the defeat and found a passage home ; so that the 
bad news was but too fully confirmed. But the Athenians were 
long before they could bring themselves to believe, even upon 
the testimony of these fugitives, how entire had been the destruc- 
tion of their two splendid armaments, without even a feeble rem- 
nant left to console tbem.9 

As soon as the full extent of their loss was at length forced upon 
their convictions, the city presented a scene of the deepest afiiic- 
tion, dismay, and terror. Over and above the extent of private 
mourning, from the loss of friends and relatives, which overspread 
nearly the whole city, there prevailed utter despair as to the 
public safety. Not merely was the empire of Athens apparently 
lost, but Athens herself seemed utterly defenceless. Her treasury 
was empty, her docks nearly destitute of triremes, the flower of 

* Flatarch, Nikias, c. 30. He gives the story withoat much confidence, 
^JL^nvaiovi 6efpao i, etc. * Thucyd. viii, 1 . 
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her hi^liles as wdi as <tf her seamen had perished in Sidij 
withoat leaving their like behind, and her maritime reputation 
was irretrievaUj damaged ; while her enemies, on the contrary, 
animated by fe^ings of exuberant confidence and triumph, were 
farther strengthened by the accession of their new Sicilian allies. 
In these melancholy months — October, November, 413 b.c. — the 
Athenians expected nothing less than a vigorous attack, both by 
land and sea, from the Peloponnesian and Sicilian forces united, 
with the aid of their own revolted allies, an attack which they 
knew themselves to be in no condition to repeL^ 

Amidst so gloomy a prospect, without one ray of hope to cheer 
them on any side, it was but poor satisfaction to vent their dis- 
pleasure on the chief speakers who had recommended their recent 
disastrous expedition, or on those prophets and reporters of 
oracles who bad promised them the divine blessing upon it.^ 

' Thneyd. viii, 1. Ilavro de vavraxo^ev aiToi>( kXvirei, etc. 

• Thucjd. viii, 1. 'Eireidr^ de iyvuaaVf ;j;aAc7ro^ /lev ijaav rote ^ftirpO'&V' 
fiy^elai Tuv />^6p(jv T(iv iKTrXovv, ^airep oifK airol ipti^iaaiievoi^ 
etc. 

From these latter words, it would seem that ThacydidSs considered the 
Alheiiians, after having adopted the expedition by their votes, to have 
debarred themselves from the right of complaining of those speakers who 
had stood forward prominently to advise the step. I do not at all concur 
in his opinion. The adviser of any important measure always makes him- 
self morally responsible for its justice, usefulness, and practicability ; and 
he very properly incurs disgrace, more or less according to the case, if it 
turns oat to present results totally contrary to those which he had predicted. 
We know that the Athenian law often imposed upon the mover of a propo- 
sition not merely monz^ but even legali responsibility ; a regulation of doubt- 
ful propriety under other circumstances^ but which I believe to have beea 
useful at Athens. 

It must be admitted, however, to have been hard upon the advisers of 
this expedition, that — from the total destruction of the armament, neither 
|i;enerals nor soldiers returning — they were not enabled to show how much 
of the ruin had arisen from faults in the execution, not in the plan con- 
ceived. The speaker in the Oration of Lysias — 7rep2 dTifievaeng rov "Slklw 
aJcA^oi) (Or. xviii, sect. 2) — attempts to transfer the blame from Nikias 
upon the advisers of the expedition, a manifest injustice. 

Demosthenes (in the Oration De CoronA, c 73) gives an emphatic and 
noble statement of the responsibility which he cheerfully accepts for himself 
as a political speaker and adviser ; responsibility for seeing the beginnings 
and understanding the premonitory signs of coming eventa, and giving his 

VOL. VIL 16 
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Afler this first burst both of grief and anger, however, they began 
gradually to look their actual situation in the face ; and the more 
(Bnergetic speakers would doubtless administer the salutary lesBoa 
of reminding them how much had been achieved by their fore- 
fathers, sixty-seven years before, when the approach of Xerxes 
threatened them with dangers not less overviiielming. Under 
the peril of the moment, the energy of despair revived in their 
bosoms ; they resolved to get together, as speedily as they ooold, 
both ships and money, — to keep watch over their aHies, espe- 
cially Euboea, — and to defend themselves to the last. A Board 
of ten elderly men, under the title of Probuli, was named to 
review the expenditure, to suggest all practicable economies, ancT 
propose for the future such measures as occasion might seem to 
require. The propositions of these probdli were for the most 
part adopted, with a degree of unanimity and promptitude rarely 
seen in an Athenian assembly, springing out of that pressure and 
alarm of the moment which silenced all criticism. ^ Among other 
economies, the Athenians abridged the costly splendor of their 
choric and liturgic ceremonies at home, and brought back the 
recent garrison which they had established oq the Laconian 
coast ; they at the same time collected timber, conmienced the 
construction of new ships, and fortified Cape Sunium, in order 
to protect their numerous transport ships in the passage from 
Euboea to Peii-aeus-S 



countrymen warning beforehand : ideltf tu irpuyfiara upxofieva Kcuirpoaia&iC' 
^at Kal TTpoeinclv roig uXKoi^. This is the just view of the subject ; and, 
applying the measure proposed by Demosthenes, the Athenians had ample 
ground to be displeased with their orators. 

* Thucyd. viii, 1. iravra 6e irpdg r/) wapaxpvfia nepideeCi 6rr«p ^iXei d^fiOQ 
noulvy krolfioi rjaav eiraKTelv ; compare Xcnoph. Mem. iii, 5, 5. 

• Thucyd. viii, 1^. About the functions of this Board of Probftii, mach 
has been said for whicli there is no warrant in Thucydides : tuv rh KardL 
lijv itoTuv Ti ic evTiXeiav OLitppoviaai^ Kal apxvv rtva irpeff^vTepuv avSpdv 
iXe<r&cu, olriveg nepl row irapovruv wf av Kaipdc ij irpofioif^vcTovai. Uavra 
6i frpdg rd irapaxpvf^a ireptdehg, brcep ({tiXel dvfio^ troielVf iroifioi Tfffav eiroK- 
retv. 

Upon which Dr. Arnold remarks : " That is, no measm*e was to be sub- 
mitted to the people, till it had first been approved by this council of 
elders." And such is the general view of the commentators. 

No such meaning as this, however, is necessarily contained in the word 
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While Athens was thus struggling to make head against her 
misfortunes, all the rest of Greece was full of excitement and 
aggressive scheming against her. So vast an event as the 
destruction of this great armament had never happened since the 
expediticm of Xerxes against Greece. It not only roused the 
most distant cities of the Grecian world, but also the Persian 
satraps and the court of Susa. It stimulated the enemies of 
Athens to redoubled activity ; it emboldened her subject-allies to 
revolt ; it pushed the neutral states, who all feared what she 
would have done if successful against SyrfUiuse, now to declare 
war against her, and put the finishing stroke to her power as 
well as to her ambition. All of them, enemies, subjects, and 
neutrals, alike believed that the doom of Athens was sealed, and 

llp6^ov2/)t. It is, indeed, conceivable that persons Sw denominated might 
be invested with sach a control ; but wc cannot infer it, or affirm it, simply 
from the name. Nor will the passages in Aristotle's Politics, wherein the 
word Up6J3ov24)t, occurs, authorize any inference with respect to this Board 
in the special case of Athens (Aristotel. Politic, iv, 11, 9; iv, 12, 8 j vi, 5, 
10-13). 

The Board only seems to have lasted for a short time at Athens, being 
named for a temporary purpose, at a moment of pecnliar pressure and dis- 
cooragement. Daring such a state of feeling, there was little necessity for 
throwing additional obstacles in the way of new propositions to be made 
to the people. It was rather of importance to encourage the suggestion of 
new measures, from men of sense and experience. A Board destined 
merely for control and hindrance, would have been mischievous instead of 
useful under the reigning melancholy at Athens. 

The Board was doubtless merged in the Oligarchy of Four Hundred, 
like ail the other magistracies of the state, and was not reconstituted after 
their deposition. 

I cannot think it admissible to draw inferences as to the functions of this 
Board of Probftli now constituted, from the proceedings of the Prob&lus in 
Aristophanis Lysistrata, as is done by Wachsmuth (Hellenische Alterthum> 
skunde, i, 2, p. 198), and by Wattenbach (De Quadringentorum Athenis 
Faetione, pp. 17-21, Berlin 1842). 

Schomann (Ant. Jur. Pub. Graecor. v, xii. p. 181 ) says of these IIp6(3ovA,oi : 
" Videtur autem eorura potestas fere annua fuisse." I do not distinctly 
understand what he means by these words ; whether he means that the 
Board continued permanent, but that the members were annually changed. 
If this be his meaning, I dissent from it. I think that the Board lasted 
until the time of the Four Hundred, which would be about a year and a 
half after its first institution. 
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that the coming spring would see her captured. Earlier than 
the ensuing spring, the Lacedaemonians did not feel disposed to 
act ; but they sent round their instructions to the allies for opera- 
tions both by land and sea to be theiv commenced ; all these allies 
being prepared to do their best, in hopes that this effort would be 
the last required from them, and the most richly rewarded. A 
fleet of one hundred triremes was directed to be prepared against 
the spring ; fifty of these being imposed in equal proportion on 
the Lacedaemonians themselves and the Boeotians; fifteen on 
Corinth ; fifteen on the Phocians and Lokrians ; ten on, the 
Arcadians, with PellenS and Sikyon ; ten on Megara, Troezen, 
Epidaurus, and Hermion^. It seems to have been considered 
thai these ships might be built and launched during the interval 
between September and March.i The same large hopes, which 
had worked upon men's minds at the beginning of the war, were 
now again rife in the bosoms of the Peloponnesians ;2 the rather 
as that powerful force from Sicily, which they had then been 
disappointed in obtaining, might now be anticipated with tolerable 
assurance as really forthcoming.3 

From the smaller allies, contributions in money were exacted 
for the intended fleet by Agis, who moved about during this 
autumn with a portion of the garrison of Dekeleia. In the 
course of his circuit, he visited the town of Herakleia, near the 
Maliac gulf, and levied large contributions on the neighboring 
CEtaeans, in reprisal for the plunder which they had taken from 
that town, as well as from the Phthiot Achaeans and other sub- 
jects of the Thessalians, though the latter vainly entered their 
protest against his proceedings.^ 

It was during the march of Agis through Boeotia thkt the 
inhabitants of Euboea — probably of Chalkis and Eretria — ap- 
plied to him, entreating his aid to enable them to revolt from 
Athens ; which he readily promised, sending for Alkamen§s at 
the head of three hundred Neodamode hoplites from Sparta, "to 

* Thacyd. viii, 2, 3. AaKe6aifi6vioi 6e rr^v irpoaraSiv rate iroAeaiv iKarov 
ve€)v T^c vaviTTiylag iiroiovvTo, etc. j compare also c. 4 — napeaKevd^ovTo 
rrjv vavirTjyiav^ etc. 

• Thucyd. viii, 5. ovrutv oidev aXXo fj danep apxofiiixjv h KaraaKev^ tov 
noXefiov : compare ii, 7. 

•'» Thucyd. riii, 2: compare ii, 7 j iii, 86. * Thucyd. viii, 3. 
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be despatched acroes to the island as harmost. Having a force 
permanently at his disposal, with full liberty of military action, 
the Spartan king at Dekeleia was more influential even than the 
authorities at home, so that the disaffected allies of Athens ad- 
dressed themselves in preference to him. It was not long before 
envoys from Lesbos visited him for this purpose. So powerfully 
was their claim enforced by the Boeotians (their kinsmen of the 
^olic race), who engaged to furnish ten triremes for their aid, 
provided Agis would send ten others, that he was induced to 
postpone his promise to the £ub<Bans, and to direct Alkamen^ 
as harmost to Lesbos instead of Euboea,^ without at all consulting 
the authorities at Sparta. 

The threatened revolt of Lesbos and Euboea, especially the 
latter, was a vital blow to the empire of Athens. But this was 
not the worst. At the same time that these two islands were 
negotiating with Agis, envoys from Chios, the first and most pow- 
erful of all Athenian allies, had gone to Sparta for the same 
purpose. The government of Chios, — an oligarchy, but dis- 
tinguished for its prudent management and caution in avoiding 
risks, — considering Athens to be now on the verge of ruin, even 
in the estimation of the Athenians themselves, thought itself safe, 
tc^ether with the opposite city of Erythrae, in taking measures 
for achieving independence.9 

Besides these three great allies, whose example in revolting 
was sure to be followed by others, Athens was now on the point 
of being assailed by other enemies yet more unexpected, the two 
Persian satraps of .the Asiatic seaboard, Tissaphemes and Phar- 
nabazus. No sooner was the Athenian catastrophe in Sicily 
knowa at the court of Susa, than the Great King claimed from 
these two satraps the tribute due from the Asiatic Greeks on the 
coast ; for which they had always stood enrolled in the tribute 
records, though it had never been actually levied since the com- 
plete establishment of the Athenian empire. The only way to 
realize this tribute, for which the satraps were thus made debtors, 
was to detach the towns from Athens, and break up her empire ;3 

» Thncyd. viii, 5. • Thucyd. viii, 7-24. 

' Thucyd. viii, 5. Tird ^aaiMcig yhp venxrvl Myxave ireTrpayfUvoc 
(Tissaphemes) Toi>c itc t^c iaurov apxvc ^popov^, o^f dt' 'Ai^jyvoiovf and r«v 
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for which purpose Tiasaphemefl sent an enyoj to Sparta, in con- 
junction with those of the Chians and Erjthrseans. He invited 
the Lacedaemonians to conclude an alliance with the Great King, 
for joint operations against the Athenian empire in Asia ; promis- 
ing to furnish pay and maintenance for any forces which they 
might send, at the rate of one drachma per day for each man of 
the ship's crews.^ . He farther hoped by means of this aid to 
reduce Amorg^s the revolted son of the late satrap Pissuthnds, 
who was established in the strong maritime town of lasus, with 
a Grecian mercenary force and a considerable treasure, and was 
in alliance with Athens. The Great King had sent down a 
peremptory mandate, that Amorg^ should be either brought 
prisoner to Susa or slain. 

At the same moment, though without any concert, there arrived 
at Sparta Kalligeitus and Timagoras, two Grecian exiles in the 
service of Phamabazus, bringing propositions of a similar charac- 
ter from that satrap, whose government^ comprehended the coast 
lands north of iEk)lis, from the £uxine and Fropontis, to the 
northeast comer of the Elaeatic gulf. Eager to have the assist- 
ance of a Lacedsemonian fleet in order to detach the Hellespon- 
tine Greeks from Athens, and realize the tribute required by the 
court of Susa, Phamabazus was at the same time desirous of 
forestalling Tissapheraes as the medium of alliance between 
Sparta and the Great King. The two missions having thus ar- 
rived simultaneously at Sparta, a strong competition arose between 
them, one striving to attract the projected expedition to Chios, • 
the other to the Hellespont :3 for which latter purpose, Kalligeitas 

'EXXtjvidcjv mXeuv oh 6vvdfievoc irpacaEadaL k-Ku^eLkriae. Tovf re oi5v ^povc 
^uiKkov lv6/ii^€ KOfU€i(r&aL KaKuxra^ Toi)c ^A'&tjvaiovg^ etc. 

I haye already discussed this important passage at some length, in its 
bearing npon the treaty concluded thirty-seven years before this time be* 
tween Athens and Persia. See the note to rolome v, chap, xly, pp. 337^339, 
of this History. 

' Thucyd. viii, 29. Ka^ fiijvbg fikv Tpo(^^Vy ^anep iizearri Ivry 
A.aKB6aLfioviy kg dpaxfi^v ^Attiki^ kKuarci) iraaaig ratg vavffl Sii^oKCt to9 
Se Xoiirov xpovov k^ov'kero rpiCt^ohjv dtdovai, etc. 

' The satrapy of Tissaphemes extended as far north as Antandms and 
Adramyttlum (Thucyd. viii, 108). 

» Thucyd. viii, 6. 
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bad bioognt twentj-five talents^ which he tendered as a first 
payment in part 

From all quartere, new enemies were thus springing up against 
Athens in the hour of her distress, and the LacedjBmonians had 
only to choose which they would prefer ; a choice in which they 
were much guided by the exile Alkibiades. It so happened that 
his family friend Endius was at this moment one of the board of 
ephors ; while his personal enemy king Agis, with whose wife 
Timsea he carried on an intrigue,^ was absent in command at 
D^eleia. Knowing well the great power and importance of 
Chios, Alkibiades strenuously exhorted the Spartan authorities to 
devote their first attention to that island. A perioekus named 
Fhr}'nis, being sent thither to examine whether the resources 
alleged by the envoys were really forthcoming, brought back a 
satisfactory report, that the Chian fleet was not less than sixty 
triremes strong : upon which the Lacedaemonians concluded an 
alHance with Chios and Ery thrse, engaging to send a fleet of forty 
sail to their aid. Ten of these triremes, now ready in the L4ce- 
dsemonian ports — probably at Gy thium — were directed imme- 
diately to sail to Chios, under the admiral Melanchridas. It seems 
to have been now midwinter ; but Alkibiades, and still more the 
Chian envoys, insisted on the necessity of prompt action, for fear 
that the Athenians should detect the intrigue. However, an earth- 
quake just then intervening, was construed by the Spartans as 
an index of divine displeasure, so tliat they would not persist in 
sending either the same commander or the same ships. Chalki- 
deus was named to supersede Melanchridas, while five new ships 
were directed to be equipped, so as to be ready to sail in the 
early 4Bpring along with the larger fleet from Corinth.2 

As soon as spring arrived, three Spartan commissioners were 
sent to Corinth — in compliance with the pressing instances of the 
Chian envoys — to transport across the isthmus from the Corin- 
thian to the Saronic gulf, the thirty-nine triremes now in the 
Corinthian port of Lechaeum. It was at first proposed to send 
off all, at one and the same time, to Chios, even those which Agis 
had been equipping for the assistance of Lesbos ; although Kalli- 

* Thuftyd. viii, 6-12; Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 23, 24; Cornelius Nepos, 
Alkibiad. c. 3. • Thucyd. viii, 6. 
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geitus declined any concern with Chios, and refused to contfilKiee 
for this purpose any of the money which he had brought A 
gei^eral synod of deputies from the allies was held at Corinth, 
wherejn it was determined, with the concurrence of Agis, to 
despatch the fleet first to Chios, under Chalkideus ; next, to Les- 
bos, under Alkamen^s ; lastly, to the Hellespont, under Klear- 
chus. But it was judged expedient to divide the fleet, and bring 
across twenty-one triremes out of the thirty-nine, so as to distract 
the attention of Athens, and divide her means of resistan^se. So 
low was the estimate formed of these means, that the Laoedae- 
monians did not scruple to despatch their expedition openly from 
the Saronic gulf, where the Athenians would have full knowledge 
both of its numbers and of its movements.1 

Hardly had the twenty-one triremes, however, been brought 
across to Kenchreae, when a fresh delay arose to obstruct their 
departure. The Isthmian festival, celebrated every alternate 
ye^r, and kept especially holy by the Corinthians, was just 
approaching ; nor would they consent to begin any military oper* 
ations until it was concluded, though Agis tried to elude their 
scruples by ofiering to adopt the intended expedition as his own. 
It was during the delay which thus ensued that the Athenians 
were first led to conceive suspicions about Chios, whither they 
despatched Aristokrat^s, one of the generals of the year. The 
Chian authorities strenuously denied all projects of revolt, and 
being required by Aristokrat^s to furnish some evidence of their 
good faith, sent back along with him seven triremes to the aid of 
Athens. It was much against their own will that they were 
compelled thus to act ; but they knew that the Chian people were 
in general averse to the idea of revolting from Athens, nor did 
they feel confidence enough to proclaim their secret designs with- 
out some manifestation of support from Peloponnesus, which had 
been so much delayed that they knew not when it would arrive. 
The Athenians, in their present state of weakness, perhaps 
thought it prudent to accept insufficient assurances, for fear of 
driving this poweriul island to open revolt. But during the Isth- 
mian festival, to which they were invited along with other Greeks, 

they discovered farther evidences of the plot which was going 

' - -,.,.,,.,- 1 , 

* Thucyd. viii, 8. 
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on, and resolved to keep strict watch on the motions Of the fleet 
now assembled at Kenchreae, suspecting that this squadron was 
intended to second the revolting party in ChiosJ 

Sh(»tlj after the Isthmian festival, the squadron actually start- 
ed from KenchresB to Chios, under Alkamen§s ; but an equal 
number of Athenian ships watched them as they sailed along the 
shore, and tried to tempt them farther out to sea, with a view to 
fight them. Alkamenes, however, desirous of avoiding a battle, 
thought it best to return back ; upon which the Athenians also 
returned to FeiraBus, mistrusting the fidelity of the seven Chian 
triremes which formed part of their fleet Reappearing presently 
with a larger squadron of thirty-seven triremes, they pursued 
Alkamenes, who had again begun his voyage along the shore 
southward, and attacked him near the uninhabited harbor called 
Peirseum, on the frontiers of Corinth and Epidaurus. They 
here gained a victory, captured one of his ships, and damaged or 
disabled most of the remainder. Alkamenes himself was slain, 
and the ships were run ashore, where on the morrow the Pelo- 

' Thucyd. viii, 10. 'Ev <Je rovr^ rd 'lai^fita kyevero- kcU ol *A&Tfvdloi 
(kirjiyye'k&naav ydp) t^e^pow i^ airrd • xal KarddrjXa fuiXXov avrol^ rd tqv 
Xiuv k<f>dvfi. 

The language of Thucydid^s in this passage deserves notice. The Athe- 
nians were now at enmity with Corinth : it was therefore remarkable, and 
contrary to what would be expected among Greeks, that they should be 
present with their theory, or solemn sacrifice, at the Isthmian festiyal. Ac- 
cordingly Thucydides, when he mentions that they went thither, thinks it 
right to add the explanation — ivriiyyiXi^Tjaav yUp — '*for they had 
been invited ;'* " for the festival truce had been formally signified to them." 
That the heralds who proclaimed the truce should come and proclaim it to 
a state in hostility with Corinth, was something unusual, and merited 
special notice : otherwise, Thucydides would never have thought it worth 
while to mention the proclamation, it being the uniform practice. 

We must recollect that this was the first Isthmian festival which had 
taken place since the resumption of the war between Athens and the Pel- 
oponnesian alliance. The habit of leaving out Athens from the Corinthian 
herald's proclamation had not yet been renewed. In regard to the Isth- 
mian festival, there was probably greater reluctance to leave her out, 
because that festival was in its origin half Atheiiian ; said to have been 
established, or revived after interruption, by Theseus ; and the Athenian 
thedry enjoyed a irpoeipia^ or privileged place, at the games. (Plutarch, 
Theseus, c. 25 ; Argument, ad Pindar. Isthm. Schol.) 

VOL. VII. 16* 24oc 
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ponnesian land-^fbrce arrived in anfltcient nambers to defend them. 
80 inoonyenieni, however, was their st^ion on this desert spot, 
that they at first detennined to bum the vessels and depart. 
Nor was it without difficulty that they were induced, partly by 
Uie instances of king Agis, to guard the ships until an opporta- 
nity tonld be found for eluding the blockading Athenian fleet ; a 
part of which still kept watch off the shore, while the rest were 
statiofied at a neighboring islet^ 

The Spartan ephors had directed Alkamen^s, at the qpuHnent 
of his departure from Eenchraea, to despatch a messenger to 
Sparta, in order that the five triremes under Challddens and 
Alkibiad§s might leave Laconia at the same moment And these 
latter appear to have been actually under way, when a second 
messenger brought the news of the defeat and death of Alka* 
men^ at Peineum. Besides the discouragement arising from such 
a check at the outset of their plans against Ionia, the ephors 
thought it impossible to begin operations with so small a squad- 
ron as five triremes, so that the departure of Chalkideus was for 
the present countermanded. This resolution, perfectly natural to 
adopt, was only reversed at the strenuous instance o£ the Athe- 
nian exjle Alkibiad^s, who urged them to permit Chalkideus and 
himself to start forthwith. Small as the squadron was, yet as it 
would reach Chios before the defeat at Peira&um became pubUc, 
it might be passed off as the precursor of the main fleet ; while 
he (Alkibiades) pledged himself to procure the revolt of Chios 
and the other Ionic cities, through his personal connection with 
the leading men, who would repose confidence in his assurances 
of the helplessness of Athens, as well as of the thorough deter- 
mination of Sparta to stand by them. To these arguments, 
Alkibiades added an appeal to the personal vanity of Endiiis ; 
whom he instigated to assume for himself the glory of liberating 
Ionia as well as of first commencing the Persian alliance, instead 
of leaving this enterprise to king Agis.i 

By these arguments — assisted doubtless by his personal influ- 
ence, since his advioe respecting Gylippus and respecting Deke- 
leia had turned out so successful — Alkibiades obtained the con- 
sent of the Spartan ephors, and sailed along with Chalkideus in 

* Thqcyd, vUi, U, ' « Thncyd. viii, K. 
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the fire triremes to Chios. Nothing less thrni his energy and 
ascendency could have extorted from men both dull and back- 
ward, a determination apparently so rash, yet, in spite of such 
appearance, admirably conceived, and of the highest importance. 
Had the Chians waited for the fleet now blocked up at Peirseum, 
their revolt would at least have been long delayed, and perhaps 
might not have occurred at all : the accomplishment of that revolt 
by the little squadron of Alkibiad§s was the proximate cause of 
all the Spartan successes in Ionia, and was ultimately the means 
even of disenga^ng the Heet at Peirseum, by disUncting the 
attention of Athens. So well did this unprincipled exile, while 
playing the game of Sparta, know where to inflict the dangerous 
wounds upon his country I 

There was, indeed, little danger in crossing the ^gean to 
Ionia, with ever so small a squadron ; for Athens in her present 
destitute condition had no fleet there, and although Strombichi- 
des was detached with eight triremes from the blodeading fleet 
off Peireum, to pursue Chalkideus and Alkibiades as soon as 
their departure was known, he was far behind them, and soon 
returned without success. To keep their voyage secret, they 
detained the boats and vessels which they met, and did not lib- 
erate them, until they reached Korykus in Asia Minor, the 
mountainous land southward of Erythrae. They were here 
visited by their leading partisans from Chios, who urged them 
to sail thither at once before their arrival could be proclaimed. 
Accordingly, they reached the town of Chios — on the eastern 
coast of the island, immediately opposite to £rythrse on the con- 
tinent — to the astonishment and dismay of every one, except 
the oligarchical plotters who had invited them. By the contriv- 
ance of these latter, the council was found just assembling, so 
that Alkibiades was admitted without delay, and invited to state 
his case. Suppressing all mentioq of the defeat at Peirseum, he 
represented his squadron as the foremost of a large Lacedaemonian 
fleet actually at sea and approaching, and affirmed Athens to be 
now helpless by sea as well as by land, incapable of maintaining 
any farther hold upon her allies. Under these impressions, and 
while the population were yet under their first impulse of surprise 
and alarm, the oligarchical council took the resolution of revolt- 
ing. The example was followed by Erythrae, and soon after- 
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wards by Klazomenfle, determined by three triremes from Chios- 
The Klazomenians had hitherto dwelt upon an islet close to the 
continent ; on which latter, however, a portion of their town, 
called Polichn§, was sitaated, which they now resolved, in 
anticipation of attack from Athens, to fortify as their main resi- 
dence. Both the Chians and Erythraeans also actively employed 
themselves in fortifying their towns and preparing for war J 

In reviewing this account of the revolt of Chios, we find oc- 
casion to repeat remarks already suggested by previous revolts 
of other allies of Athens, — Lesbos, Akanthns^ Tor6n6, MendS, 
Amphipolis, etc Contrary to what is commonly intimated by 
historians, we may observe first, that Athens did not systemati- 
cally interfere to impose her owirdemocratical government upon 
her allies ; next, that the empire of Athens, though upheld mainly 
by an established belief in her superior force, was nevertheless 
by no means odious, nor thd proposition of revolting from her 
acceptable to the general population of her allies. She had at 
this moment no force in Ionia ; and the oligarchical government 
c^ Chios, wishing to revolt, was only prevented from openly 
declaring its intention by the reluctance of its own population, 
a reluctance which it overcame partly by surprise arising from 
the sudden arrival of Alkibiades and Cfaalkideus, partly by the 
£aUacious assurance of a still greater Peloponnesian force ap- 
proaching.3 Nor would the Chian oligarchy themselves have 
determined to revolt, had they not been persuaded that such was 
now the safer course, inasmuch as Athens was now ruined, and 

* Thucyd. viii, 14. 

' Thucyd. viii, 9. \Itlov 6' lyeverd ttj^ inzooroXf/g tuv vewv, oi fiev 
iToWol rcjv Xiuv ovK sis 6 Teg to. npaoao fievOj ol d' oXiyot 
^veidoreCjTo re irTi^'&og ov ftovXo fievoi ttu iroXe fiiov ?;fcfv, 
trpiv ri Kal laxvpbv ^a/?6«Tt, Kal Toi>g lleTMirowTjcriovg ovKeri npoerdexofievoi 
^|e£v, 6ti dUrpi^ov. 

Alsoyiii, 14. *0 6e ^A^iu^iadifg Koi 6 XaXKidedg vpo^vyyevo/ievot 

tC>v ^v/nrpaaaovTUv Xluv Tial^ Kal Ke?,ev6vT(jv KaTairXelv fi^ irpoeiiroprag kf 
Tjjv TTolLVy a(}>iKvovvTaL al<l>vlfiioi, Tolg Xioig, Kal ol fiev noXXol ev 
^av/iari yaav Kal k kit 7^,7] ^ e l' rolg 6e 62,Lyoig napeoKev- 
aoTO Ctare ^ovTifiv re tvxeiv ^TJXeyofievrjv^ Kal yevofzivuv Xoyuv diro re 
rov *A?,Kt(3iadm)f C>g aXXai re vi^eg iro^iXal irpooit'keovm^ Kal rti frepl r^g tto- 
MopKiag tCw Iv Jletpai(i> veQv oi driXuaavTuv, iu^aravTot Xioif koI oMx; 
*Bpv^p<uoi, ^k^tfvaiuv. 
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her power to protect, not less than her power to oppre«>, at an 
end.i The envoys of TissaphernSs had accompanied those of 
Chios to Sparta, so that the Chian government saw plainly that 
the misfortunes of Athens had only the effect of reviving the 
aggressions and pretensions of their former foreign master, against 
whom Athens had protected them for the last fifty years. We 
may well doubt, therefore, whether this prudent government 
looked upon the change as on the whole advantageous. But they 
bad no motive to stand by Athens in her misfortunes, and good 
policy seemed now to advise a timely union with Sparta as the 
preponderant force. The sentiment entertained towards Athens 
by her allies, as I have before observed, was more negative than 
positive. It was favorable rather than otherwise, in the minds 
of the general population, to whom she caused little actual hard- 
ship or oppression ; but averse, to a certain extent, in the minds 
of their leading men, since she Wounded their dignity, and 
offended that love of town autonomy which was instinctive in 
the Grecian political mind. 

The revolt of Chios, speedily proclaimed, filled every man at 
Athens with dismay. It was the most fearful symptom, as well 
as the heaviest aggravation, of their fallen condition ; especially 
as there was every reason to apprehend that the example of this 
first and greatest among the allies would be soon«followed by the 
rest. The Athenians had no fieet or force even to attempt its 
reconquest : but they now felt the full importance of that reserve 
of one thousand talents, which Perikles had set aside in the first 
year of the war against the special emergency of a hostile fleet 
approaching Peiraeus. The penalty of death had been decreed 
against any one who should propose to devote this fund to any 
other purpose ; and, in spite of severe financial pressure, it had 
remained untouched for twenty years. Now, however, though 
the special contingency foreseen had not yet arisen, matters were 
come to such an extremity, that the only chance of saving the 
remaining empire was by the appropriation of this money. An 
unanimous vote was accordingly passed to abrogate the penal 
enactment, or standing order, against proposing any other mode 



» See the remarkable passage of Thucyd. viii, 24, about the calculations 
of the Chian government. 
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€if approprialion ; afler which the resohitioii w»s taken to derote 
this money to present neoessities.^ 

By means of this new fund, they were enabled to find pay and 
equipment for all the triremes ready or nearly ready in their 
harbor, and thus to spare a portion from their blockading fieet off 
Feirffium; out of which Strombichid§s with his squadron of 
eight triremes was despatched immediatdy toI(»iia; followed, 
after a short interval, by Thrasyklds, with twelve others. At 
the same time, the seven Chian triremes which also formed part 
of this fleet, were deared of their crews ; among whom such aa 
were slaves were liberated, while the freemen were pnt in cos- 
tody. Besides fitting out an equal number of fresh ships to keep 
up the numbers of the blockading fleet, the Athenians worked 
with the utmost ardor to get ready thirty additional triremes. 
The extreme exigency of the situation, since Chios had revolted, 
was felt by every one : yet with all their eflbrts, the force which 
they were enabled to send was at first lamentably inadequate. 
Strombichides, arriving at Samos, and finding Chios, Erythrs&, 
and Elazomens already in revolt, reinforced his little squadron 
with one Samian trireme, and sailed to Teos, — on the continent, 
at the southern coast of that isthmus, of wiiich Klazomenas is on 
the northern, — in hopes of preserving that place. But he had 
not been long*there when Chalkideus arrived from Chios with 
twenty-three triremes, all or mostly Chian ; while the forces of 
ErythrsB and Klazomenas approached by land. StrombichidSe 
was obliged to make a hasty flight back to Samos, vainly pursued 
by the Chian fleet. Upon this evidence of Athenian weakness, 
and the superiority of the enemy, the Teians admitted into their 
town the land-force without ; by the help of which, they now 
demolished the wall formerly built by Athens to protect the city 
against attack from the interior. Some of the troops of Tissa- 
phemes lending their aid in the demoliti<m, the town was laid 
altc^ether open to the satrap; who, moreover, came himself 
shortly afterwards to complete the work.^ 

Having themselves revolted from Athens, the Chian govern- 
ment were prompted by considerations of their own safety to insti* 
gate revolt in all other Athenian dependencies ; and Alkibiad^ 

*' Thucyd. vlii, 15. « Thucyd. viii, 16. 
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now took advantage of their forwaidness in the eanie to make an 

attempt on Miletus. He was eager to acquire this important 
city, the first among all the continental allies of Athens, by his 
own resources and those of Chios, before the fleet could arrive 
from Peirssum ; in order that the glorj of the exploit might be 
insured to Endius, and not to Agis. Accordingly, he and Chal- 
kideus left Chios with a fleet .of twenty*five triremes, twenty of 
them Chian, together with the five which they themselves had 
brought from Laconia:. these last five had been remanned with 
Chian crews, the Peloponnesian crews having been armed as 
hoplites and left as garrison in the island. Conducting his voyage 
as secretly as possible, he was fortunate enough to pass unob* 
served by the Athenian station at Samos, where Strombichidds 
had just been reinforced by Thrasykles with the twelve fresh 
triremes from the blockading fleet at Feiraeum. Arriving at Mi- 
letus, where he possessed established connections among the 
leading men, and had already laid his train, as at Chios, for 
revolty Alkibiades prevailed on them to break with Athais forth- 
with : so that when Strombichides and Thrasykles, who came in 
pursuit the moment they learned his movements, approached, 
they found the port shut against them, and were forced to take 
up a station on the neighboring island of Lad§. So anxious were 
the Chians for the success of Alkibiades in this enterprise, that 
they advanced with ten fres^i triremes along the Asiatic coast as 
far as Ansea, opposite to Samos, in order to hear the result and 
to render aid if required. A message from Chalkideus ap- 
prized them that he was master of Miletus, and that Amorges, 
the Persian ally of Athens at lasus, was on his way at the 
head of an army ; upon which they returned to Chios, but were 
unexpectedly seen in the way — off the temple of Zeus, between 
Lebedos and Kolophon — and pursued, by sixteen fresh ships 
just arrived from Athens, under the command of Diomedon. Of 
the ten Chian triremes, one found refuge at Ephesus, and five at 
Teos : the remaining four were obliged to run ashore and became 
prizes, though the crews aU escaped. In spite of this check, how- 
ever, the Chians came out again with fresh ships and some land- 
forces, as soon as the Athenian fleet had gone back to Samos, and 
procured the revolt both of Lebedos and Eras from Athens.^ 

» Thucyd.viii, 17-19. 
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It was at Milltue, immediatelj after the revolt, that the first 
treaty was concluded between Tissaphemes, on behalf of him- 
self and the Great King, and Chalkideus, for Sparta and her 
allies. Probably the aid of Tissaphemes was considered neces- 
sary to maintain the town, when the Athenian fleet was watching 
it so closely on the neighboring island : at least it is difficult to 
explain otherwise an agreement .so eminently dishonorable as 
well as disadvantageous to the Greeks: — 

^ The Lacedaemonians and their allies have c(mcluded alliance 
with the Great King and Tissaphemes, on the following con- 
ditions : The king shall possess whatever territories and cities he 
himself had, or his predecessors had before him. The king, and 
the Lacedaemonians with their allies, shall jointly hinder the 
Athenians from deriving either money or other advantages from 
all those cities which have hitherto furnished to them any such. 
They shall jointly carry on war against the Athenians, and shall 
not renounce the war against them, except by joint consent. 
Whoever shall revolt from the king, shall be treated as an enemy 
by the Lacedaemonians and their allies ; whoever shall revolt 
from the Lacedaemonians, shall in like manner be treated as an 
enemy by the king." i 

As a first step to the execution of this treaty, Miletus was 
banded over to Tissaphemes, who immediately caused a citadel to 
be erected and placed a garrison within it.^ If fully carried out, 
indeed, the terms of the treaty would have made the Great King 
master not only of all the Asiatic Greeks and all the islanders 
in the ^gean, but also of all Thcssaly and Boeotia, and the full 
ground which had once been covered by Xerxes.3 Besides this 
monstrous stipulation, the treaty farther bound the Lacedemo- 
nians to aid the king in keeping enslaved any Greeks who might 
be under his dominion. Nor did it, on the other hand, secure to 
them any pecuniary aid from him for the payment of their arma- 
ment, which was their great motive for courting his alliance. We 
shall find the Lacedaemonian authorities themselves hereafter 
refusing to ratify the treaty, on the ground of its exorbitant con- 
cessions. But it stands as a melancholy evidence of the new 

' Thucyd. viii, 18. * Thucyd. viii, 84-109. 

' Thucyd. viii, 44. 
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source of mischief now opening upon the Asiatic and insular 
Greeks, the moment that the empire of Athens was broken up, 
the revived pretensions of their ancient lord and master ; whom 
nothing had hitherto kept in check, for the last fifty years, except 
Athens, first as representative and executive agent, next as suc- 
cessor and mistress, of the confederacy of Delos. We thus see 
against what evils Athens had hitherto protected them : we shall 
presently see, what is partially disclosed in this very treaty, the 
manner in which Sparta realized her promise of conferring 
autonomy on each separate Grecian state. 

The great stress of the war had now been transferred to Ionia 
and the Asiatic side of the jEgean sea. The enemies of Athens 
had anticipated that her entire empire in that quarter would fall 
an easy prey : yet in spite of two such serious defections as Chios 
and Miletus, she showed an unexpected energy in keeping hold 
of the remainder. Her great and capital station, from the pres- 
ent time to the end of the war, was Samos ; and a revolution 
which now happened, insuring the fidelity of that island to her 
alliance, was a condition indispensable to her power of maintain* 
ing the struggle in Ionia. 

We have heard nothing about Samos throughout the whole 
war, since its reconquest by the Athenians after the revolt of 440 
B.C. : but we now find it under the government of an oligarchy 
called the Gedmori, the proprietors of land, as at Syracuse before 
the rule of Gelon. It cannot be doubted that these geomori 
were disposed to follow the example of the Chian oligarchy, and 
revolt from Athens, while the people at Samos, as at Chios, were 
averse to such a change. Under this state of circumstances, the 
Chian oligarchy had themselves conspired with Sparta, to tftck 
and constrain their Demos by surprise into revolt, through the 
aid of ^\'e Peloponnesian ships. The like would have happened 
at Samos, had the people remained quiet. But they profited by 
the recent warning, forestalled the designs of their oligarchy, and 
rose in insurrection, with the help of three Athenian triremes 
which then chanced to be in the port. The oligarchy were com- 
pletely defeated, but not without a violent and bloody struggle ; 
two hundred of them being slain, and four hundred banished. 
This revolution secured — and probably nothing less than a 
democratical revolution could have secured, under the existing 
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Btate of Hellenic affairs — the adherence of Samoa Ito the Athe- 
nians; who immediately recognized the new democracy, and 
granted to it the privilege of an equal and autonomous ally. The 
Samian people confiscated and divided among themselves the 
property of such of the gedmori as were slain or banished : ^ the 
remainder were deprived of all political privileges, and were even 
forbidden to intermarry with any of the families of the remaining 
citizens.^ We may fairly suspect that this latter prohibition is 

* Thucyd. viii, 21. 'Eytvero 6e Kara rdv xpovov tovtov koI v kv 2ufi^ 
ivavaaraaig vird tov dij^tov Tolg dwarolg, fierd ^A^rfvaiuv, ol 
irvxov h Tpiai vaval irapovre^, KaX 6 d^fioc 6 Xofiiiov i( Sicucoalovc fUv 
Tivac TToi)f navTac tuv dwaruv dTrcicrctve, TerpaKoaiovg de <pvyy QrjiiUiaavTe^f 
Koi avTol TTiv yfjv airuv kqI oIkloc veifiufievoL, ^A^tivaiav re c^iffiv avrovo- 
ftiav fierti ravra C>g fi e ^aioic ^dtj '^ij<}>urafi€vuv, tU AotTrd HuSkq/w rj^v 
nokiVj KoX Tolc yectftopoic fieredidoaav ovre uXXov oifdcvhd ovre iKdovvai ov^ 
&yaye<T^ai vap^ iKcivuv oi)S* ic iKeivov^ oiievl in tov d^fwv k^^v. 

' Thncyd. viii, 21. The dispositions and plans of the " higher people " at 
Samos, to call in the Peloponnesians and revolt from Athens, are folly ad- 
mitted even by Mr. Mitford/ and implied by Dr. Thirlwall, who argaes that 
the government of Samos cannot have lieen oligarchical, because, if it had 
Leen so, the island would already have revolted from Athens to the Felo- 
ponnesians. 

Mr. Mitford says (ch. xix, sect, iii, vol. iv, p. 191 ) : " Meanwhile the Jitody 
of the higher people at Samos, more depressed than all others since their 
reduction on their former revolt, were proposing to seize the opportunity ^teU 
s-'emed to offer through the prevalence of the Pdoponnesian arms^ of mending their 
condition. The lower people, having intelligence of their design, rose upon 
them, and, with the assistance of the crews of three Athenian ships then at 
Samos, overpowered them," etc. etc. etc. 

" The massacre and robbery were rewarded by a decree of the Athenian 
pe(u»le, granting to the perpetrators the independent administration of the 
affairs of their island ; which, since the last rebellion, had been kept under 
the immediate control of the Athenian government. ^^ 

To call this a massacre is perversion of language. It was an insurrection 
and intestine conflict, in which the ^'higher people " were vanquished, bat 
of which they also were the beginners, by their conspiracy — which Mr. 
Mitford himself admits as a fact — to introduce a foreign enemy into the 
island. Docs he imagine that the '' lower people " were bound to sit still 
and see this done ? And what means had they of preventing it, except by 
insurrection ; which inevitably became bloody, because the " higher people " 
were a strong party, in possession of the powers of government, with great 
means of resistance. The loss on the part of the assailants is not made 
known to us, nor indeed the loss in so far as it fell on the followers of the 
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only tbe retaliation of a similar exclusion which the oligaix^hy, 
when in power, had enforced to maintain the purity of their own 

geomori. ThucydidSs specifies only the number of the geomori them- 
selves, who were persons of individual importance. » 

I do not clearly understand what idea Mr. !Mitford forms to himself of 
the government of Samos at this time. He seems to conceive it as demo- 
cratieal, yet under great immediate control from Athens, and that it kept 
the " higher people " in a state of severe depression, from which they sought 
to relieve themselves by the aid of the Peloponnesian arms. 

But if he means by the expression, " under the immediate control of the 
Athenian governments^ that there was any Athenian governor or garrison at 
Samos, the account here given by Thucydidds distinctly refutes him. The 
conflict was between two intestine parties, " the higher people and the lower 
people." The only Athenians who took part in it were the crews of three 
triremes, and even they were there by accident {ol irvxov TrapovTec)^ not 
as a regular garrison. Samos was under an indigenous government ; but it 
was a subject and tributary ally of Athens, like all the other allies, with the 
exception of Chios and Methymna (Thucyd. vi, 85). After this resolution, 
the Athenians raised it to the rank of an autonomous ally, which Mr. 
Mitford is pleased to call '' rewarding massacre and robbery," in the lan< 
guage of a party orator rather than of an historian. 

But was the government of Samos, immediately before this intestine 
contest, oligarchical or democratical ? The language of Thucydides car- 
ries to my mind a fuH conviction that it was oligarchical, under an exclu- 
sive aristocracy, called The Geomori. Dr. Thirlwall, however (whose 
candid and equitable narrative of this event forms a striking contrast to 
that of Mr. Mitford), is of a different opinion. He thinks it certain that a 
democratical government had been established at Samos by the Athenians, 
when it was reconquered by them (b.c. 440) after its revolt. That the gov- 
ernment continued democratical during the first years of the Peloponnesian 
war, he conceives to be proved by the hostility of the Samian exiles at 
Anaea, whom he looks upon as oligarchical refugees. And though not 
agreeing in Mr. Mitford's view of the peculflirly depressed condition of the 
" higher people" at Samos at this later time, he nevertheless thinks that 
they were not actually tin possession of the government. " Still (he says), 
as the island gradually recovered its prosperity, the privileged class seems 
also to have looked upward, perhaps contrived to regain a part of the sub- 
stance of power under different forms, and probably betrayed a strong in- 
clination to revive its ancient pretensions on the first opportunity. That 
it had not yet advanced beyond this pointy may be regarded as certain / because 
othenvise Samos would have been among the foremost to revolt from Athens : and 
on the other hand, it is no less clear, that the state of parties there was 
such as to excite a high degree of mutual jealousy, and great alarm in the 
Athenians, to whom the loss of the island at this juncture would have 
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blood. What they bad enacted as a priyilege was now timmn 
back upon them as an iBsult 

been almost irreparable." (Hist, of Gr. ch. xxvii, vol. iii, p, 477, 2d edit.) 
Manso (Sparta, book ir, vol. ii, p. 266) is of the same opinion. 

Sorely, the conclusion which Dr. Thirlwall here announces as certain, 
cannot be held to rest on adequate premises. Admitting that there was an 
oligarchy in power at Samos, it is perfectly possible to explain why this 
oligarchy had not yot carried into act its disposition to revolt from Athens. 
We see that none of the allies of Athens — not even Chios, the most pow- 
erful of all — revolted without the extraneous pressure and encouragement 
of a foreign fleet. AlkibiadSs, after securing Chios, considered Miletus to 
be next in order of importance, and had, moreover, peculiar connections 
with the leading men there (viii, 17) ; so that he went next to detach that 
place from Athens. Miletus, being on the continent, placed him in imme- 
diate communication with Tissaphem^s, for which reason he might natur- 
ally deem it of importance superior even to Samos in his plans. . More- 
over, not only no foreign fleet had yet reached Samos, but several Athe- 
aian ships had arrived there : for Strombichid§s, having come across the 
iEgean too late to save Chios, made Samos a sort of central station (viii, 
16). These circumstances combined with the known reluctance of the 
Samian demos, or commonalty, are surely sufficient to explain why the 
Samian oligarchy had not yet consummated its designs to revolt. And 
hence the fact, that no revolt had yet taken place, cannot be held to war- 
rant Dr. Thirlwall's inference, that the government was not oligarchical. 

We have no information how or when the oligarchical government at 
Samos got up. That the Samian refugees at Ansea, so actively hostile to 
Samos and Athens during the first ten years of the Peloponnesian war, 
were oligarchical exiles acting against a democratical government at Sa- 
mos (iv, 75), is not in itself improbable ; yet it is not positively stated. 
The government of Samos might have been, even at that time, oligarchical ; 
yet, if it acted in the Athenian interest, there would doubtless be a body of 
exiles watching for opportunities of injuring it, by aid of the enemies of 
Athens. 

Moreover, it seems to me, that if we read and put together the passages 
of Thucydides, viii, 21, 63, 73, it is impossible without the greatest violence 
to put any other sense upon them, except as meaning that the government 
of Samos was now in the hands of the oligarchy, or gedmori, and that the 
Demos rose in insurrection against them, with ultimate triumph. The nat- 
ural sense of the words ewavdaraaiCi kTraviarafiai^ is that of insurrection 
against an established government : it does not mean, " a violent attack by one 
party upon another ;" still less does it mean, " an attack made by a party in 
possession of the government ;" which nevertheless it ought to mean, if 
Dr. Thirlwall be correct in supposing that the Samian government was 
now democratical. Thus we have, in the description of the Samian revolt 
from Athens — Thucyd. i, 115 (after Thucydidfis has stated that the Athe- 
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On the oth^r hand, the AAenian blockading fleet was siurprised 
and defeated, with the loss of foar triremes, by the Peloponnesian 

nians established a democratical goYemment, he next sajs that the Samian 
exiles presently came oyer with a mercenary f<ftce)>-'«a2 rcp^rov ftiv iv 
6^fHf> kiravioTifaav, «ca2 iKpdrrioav tuv irkeiaruv, etc. Again, y, S3 

— aboat the apprehended insurrection of the Helota against the Spartans 

— 1h^ 6e n dovXeia knaviarriTai'. compare Xenoph. Hellen. y, 4, 19 ; 
Plato, Republ. iv, 18, p. 444 ; Herodot. iii, 39-120. So also 6vvaTot is 
among the words which Thucydidfis uses for an oligarchical party, either 
in government or in what may be called oppotition (i, 24 ; y, 4). Bnt it is 
not conceivable to me that Thucydidds would have employed the words if 
kvavaaraoLg iwb rov d^fiov rolq dvvaroic — if the Demos had at that time 
been actually in the government 

Again, viii, 63, he says, that the Athenian oligarchical party under Pei- 
sander airCw tuv ^afiiijv irpovrphpavTO rot)f dwaroU^ Cxne Tretpda^ai fierd, 
(T^Qv dXiyapxV'^VVCiii icaiirep k'lravaoTavTa^ a-broi^g aXXtfXotc lv<t 
fifi bXtyapx^vrai. Here the motive of the previous hravdaraffic is 
clearly noted ; it was in order that they might not be under an oUgarducal 
government: for I agree with Kruger (in opposition to Dr. Thirlwall), that 
this is the clear meaning of the words, and that the use of the present tense 
prevents our construing it, " in order that their democratical government 
might not be subverted, and an oligarchy put upon them," which ought to 
be the sense, if Dr. Thirlwall's view were just. 

liastly, vii, 73, we have o/ yip r ore t«v ^afiiav iiravaaravrec 
Tolf^ dvvarol^ Kal ovrec di]fiog, fierafS aXXofievoi ai^ic — ty 
tv&ifTo re kc TpiaKoaiovg ^vvij/iOTai^ Kal ifieXXov rolg uXXoig wf Sy /x<f) 6vtl 
krcL'&rjaca^aL. Surely these words — ol kKavaaravreg rolg dvvarolc Kal 6vte^ 
SrjfjLo^ — « those who having risen in arms against the wealthy and power- 
ful, were now a demos, or a democracy," must imply, that the persons against 
whom the rising had taken place had been a governing oligarchy. Surely, also, 
the words /lera^aXXoftevoi av^tc, can mean nothing else except to point out 
the strange antithesis between the conduct of these same men at two differ- 
ent epochs not far distant from each other. On the first occasion, they rcio 
up against an established oligarchical government, and constituted a dem- 
ocratical government. On the second occasion, they rose up in conspiracy 
against this very democratical govcrnmeTit, in oiflcr to subvert it, and con- 
stitute themselves an oligarchy in its i)Iac*c. If we suppose that on the 
first occasion, the established government was already democratical, and 
that the persons here mentioned were not conspirators against an estab- 
lished oligarchy, but merely persons making use of the powers of a dem- 
ocratical government to do violence to rich citizens, all this antithesis com- 
pletely vanishes. 

On the.whole, I feel satisfied that the government of Samos, at the time 
when Chios revolted from Athens, was oligarchical, like that of Chios itself 
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fleet at Peineinn, which was thus enaUed to get to KenchrooBy 
and to refit in order that it might be sent to Ionia» The sLsteen 
Peloponnesian slups which had fought at Syracuse had alreadj 
eome back to Lechseum, in spite of the obstructions thrown in 
their waj by the Athenian squadron under Hippokles at Naupak- 
tus.i The Lacedaemonian admiral Astyochus was sent to Ken- 
chrese to take the command and proceed to Ionia as admiral-in- 
chief : but it was some time before he could depart for Chios, 
whither he arrived with only four triremes, followed by six more 
afterwards.^ 

Before he reached that island, however, the Chians, zealous in 
the new part which they had taken up, and interested for their 
own safety in multiplying defections from Athens, had themselves 
undertaken the prosecution of the plans concerted by Agis and 
the Lacedaemonians at Corinth. They originated an expedition 
of their own, with thirteen triremes under a Lacedaemonian peii- 
oekus named Deiniadas, to procure the revolt of Lesbos ; with the 
view, if successful, of proceeding afterwards to do the same 
among the Hellespontine dependencies of Athens. A land force 
under the Spartan Eualas, partly Peloponnesian, partly Asiatic, 
marched along the coast of the mainland northward towards 
Kyme, to cooperate in both these objects. Lesbos was at this 
time divided into at least five separate city governments ; Me- 
thymna at the north of the island, Mityl6n§ towards the south- 
east, Antissa, Eresus, and Pyrrha on the west. Whether these 
governments were oligarchical or democratical we do not know, 
but the Athenian kleruclis who had been sent to Mitylen^ after 

Nor do I see any difficulty in believing this to be the fact, though I cannot 
state when and how the oligarchy became established there. So long as 
the island performed its duty as a subject ally, Athens did not interfere 
with the form of its government. And she was least of all likely to inter- 
fere during the seven years of peace intervening between the years 421-414 
B.C. There was nothing then to excite her apprehensions. The degree to 
which Athens intermeddled generally with the internal affairs of her sub- 
ject-allies, seems to me to have been much exaggerated. 

The Samian oligarchy, or gaemori, dispossessed of the government on 
this occasion, were restored by Lysander after his victorioas close of the 
Peloponnesian war, — Xenoph. Hellen. iii, 3, 6, — where they are called ol 
apxaloL iroXiTai. 

* Thucyd. viii, 13. « Thucyd. viii, 20-28. 
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ita revolt sixteen years before, must have long ago disappeared*^ 
The Chian fleet first went to Methjmna and procured the revolt 
of that place, where four triremes were left in guard, while the 
remaining nine sailed forward to Mityldne, and succeeded in 
obtaining that important town also.3 • 

Thdr proceedings, however, were not unwatdied by the Athe- 
nian fleet at Samos. Unable to recover possession of Teos, 
Diomedon had been obliged to content himself with procuring 
neutrality from that town, and admission for the vessels of Athens 
as W^U as of her enemies : he had, moreover, failed in an attack 
upon £rse.3 But he had since been strengthened partly by the 
d^nocratical revolution at Samos, partly by the arrival of Leon 
with ten additional triremes from Athens : so that these two com- 
manders were now enabled to sail, with twenty-five triremes^ to 
the relief of Lesbos. Reaching Mitylen§ — the largest town in 
that island — very shortly after its revolt, they sailed straight 
into the harbor when no one expected them, seized the nine 
' Chian ships with little resifitance, and after a successful battle on 
shore, regained possession of the city. The Lacedaemonian 
admiral Astyochus — who had only been three days arrived at 
Chios from Kenchreae with his four triremes — saw the Athe- 
nian fleet pass through the channel between Chios and the main- 
land, on its way to Lesbos ; and immediately on the same eyen- 
ing followed it to that island, to lend what aid he could, with one 
Chian trireme added to his own four, and some hoplites aboard. 
He sailed first to Pyrrha, and on the next day to Eresus, on the 
west side of the island, where he first learned the recapture of 
Mityl'^^n^ by the Athenians. He was here also joined by three 
out of the four Chian triremes which had been left to defend that 
place, and which had been driven away, with the loss of one of 
their number, by a portion of the Athenian fleet pushing on 
thither from Mitylen^. Astyochus prevailed on Eresus to revolt 
from Athens, and having armed the population, sent them by 
land together with his own hoplites under Eteonikus to Methym- 
na, in hopes of preserving that place, whither he alio proceeded 
with his fieet along the coast But in spit6*of all his endeavors, 

* See the earlier part of this History, vol. vi, ch. 1, pp. 257, 258. 

» Thucyd. viii, 22. ^ Thucyd. viii, 20. 
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MethymMi as wdi as Eresus mid all Lesbos yms neeoveredlj^iha 
AtheniaBS, while he hsnttelf was obliged to retiu^ with his fanm^ 
to Chios. The land troops which had mardied along the maii^ 
land, with a view to foiher operalakxifl at the Hellespooti wexe 
earned bad: to Chios and to their respective hcMBes.^ 

The reoovery of Lesbos, whieh the Atheniaoa now {^aeed in a 
better poetare of defence^ was of great importance in itself, »m1 
arrested for the mom^it all operations against them eJi the Hel- 
lespont Their fleet finom Lesbos was first employed in the veeo¥- 
ery of Klazomenee, which they again carried badr: to its orig^oai 
Mtst near the shore ; the new town on the mainland, osiled Po- 
Uchna, though in coarse of b^g bailt, being not yet snfBeiently 

. * Thttcjd. viii, 23. uireKjofUtr&Ti 61 naktv K.aT(l ir6?^i,c f^^ ^ ^ rr d tuv 

Dr. Arnold and GoUer suppose that these soldiers had been carried over 
to Lesbos to cooperate in detaching the island from the Athenians. But 
this is not implied in the narrative. The land-force marched abmg by land 
to Klazomenee and Kymd {b reCdf ufia lieht^ovvTfmov re tUv irapovTuv lud 
Tuv aOro&ev ^fifidxt^v irapyei inl KXa^ofjievctv re kol KvfiTjc* Thucydides 
does not say that they ever crossed to Lesbos : they remained near Kym^ 
prepared to march forward, after that island should have been conquered, 
to the Hellespont. 

Haacke is right, I think, in referring the words 6 &irb r6v veQv vt^dc tP 
wfaol; had been stated in c. 17; that Alkibiadds and ChaUudenB, on first 
aniving with the Peloponnesian five triremes at Chios, disembarked on 
that island their Peloponnesian seamen and armed them as hoplites for 
land-forces ; taking aboard fresh crews of seamen from the island. The 
motive to make this exchange was, the great superiority of bravery, in 
, heavy armor and stand-up fighting, of Peloponnesians as compared with 
Chians or Asiatic Greeks (see Xenoph. Hell, iii, 2, 17). These foot-soldieis 
taken from the Peloponnesian ships are the same as those spoken of in c 
22 : 6 TTffC^f &fia ILeh)iTOvvnoicjv re tov napovruv Kal rwv avroOev ^vfiftdx»v 
, 6 airh TcJv veuv ne^og. 

Farther, these troops are again mentioned in c. 24, as ol fierh Xa?.Kide(^ 
l?i^6vT€c HeAonovvf/moL^ where Dr.' Arnold again speaks of them in his 
note incorrectly. He says : " The Peloponnesians who came with ChalkHl- 
ens must have been too few to offer any effectnal resistance to one thou- 
sand heavy-armed Athenians, being only the epibatoe of five ships." The 
fact is that they were not merely the epibatae, but the entire crews^ of five 
ships ; comprising probably from eight hundred to one thousand men [U 
fdvTuviK Ile2.o7rovv7/(jov vecjv Tovg vavrag dirXiaavr ec 
kv Xi(f) KaTa?.ifiKuvovat, c. 17), since there were a remnant of five hundred 
left of them, after some months' operations and a serions defeat (viii, 82). 
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fortffiecl to defend itself. Hie leadmg anti-Athenians in tlie 
town made tbeir escape, and wmit farther up the conntry to 
Daphnus. Animated hj snch additional suooess — ^as well as hj 
a Tictorj wfaidi the Athenians, who were blockading Miletus, 
gained over Chalkidens, wherein that officer was slain — Leon 
and IHomedon thonght themselves in a condition to begin aggres- 
sive measures against Chios, now their most active enemy in 
Ionia. Their fleet of twenty-five sail was well equipped with 
epibatsB ; who, though under ordinary circumstances they wei« 
th^tes armed at the public cost, yet in the present stress of 
ftffiurs were impressed from the superior hoplites in the dty mus- 
ter-rolLi They occupied the little islets called CEnussss, near 
Olios on the northeast, as well as the forts of Sidussa and 
Pteleus in the territory of Erythree ; from which positions they 
b^an a series of harassing operations against Chios itself. Dis- 
embarking on the island at Kardamyl§ and Bolissus, they not 
only ravaged the neighborhood, but inflicted upon the Chian 
fooes a bloody defeat. After two flurther defeats, at Phanss and 
at Leukonium, the Chians no longer dared to quit their fortificar 
tions ; so that the invaders were left to ravage at pleasure the 
whole territory, being at the same time masters of the sea around^ 
and blodting up the port. 

The Athenians now retaliated upon Chios the hardships under 
which Attica itself was suffering; hardships the more painfully felt» 
inasmuch as this was the first time that an enemy had ever been seen 
in the island since the repulse of Xerx§s from Greece and the organ- 
ization of the confederacy of Delos, more than sixty years before. 
Hie territory of Chios was highly cultivated,^ its commerce exten- ' 
sive, and its wealth among the greatest in all Greece. In fact^ under 
the Athenian empire, its prosperity had been so marked and so un- 
interrupted, that Thucydid^s expresses his astonishment at the un- 
deviating prudence and circumspection of the government, in spite 
of circnmstanoes well calculated to tempt them into extravagance. 
<< Except Sparta (hesays),^ Chios is the only state thati know, 

* Thticyd. viii, 24, with Dr. Arnold's note. 

* Aristotel. Politic. |y, 4, 1 ; Athenens, yi, p. 265. 

' Thncyd. viii, 24. Kal fterd tovto ol fikv Xlot, ijifj cibKiri hre^aav, ol dk 
('Ai^voiOi) ri^v x^P^i /coAdc KarMKevaaidvfpf Koi &f[a9fj ohaav dird rOv 

TOL. vn. 17 25oc 
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wMcb mabtaitied its sober jadgraenC thhuighotifc a career of psos- 
perity, and became even more wstcblbl in regard to secaiitjrf in [»o- 
portion as it adranced in power." He adds, tliat die step of revolit- 
ing from Atliens, thongh the Cfaian goTemment n6iw discovered 
it to have been an error, was at anj rate a pardonable error ; for 
it was undertaken under tbe impression, universid tbrougliottt 
Greece, and prevalent even in Athens herself aftar the disaster 
at Syracuse, that Athenian power, if not Athenian iiidepondenee, 
was at an end, and undertaken in conjunction with allies seeni- 
inglj more than sufficient to sustain it. This remarkable obser- 
vation of Thucydid^ doubtless includes an indirect censure open 
Ms own city, as abusing her prosperity for purposes of unmeasured 
aggrandizement : a censure not undeserved in reference to Jlte 
enterprise against Sidly. But it counts at the same time as a 
valuable testimony to the condition of the allies of Athens under 
tile Athenian empire, and goes fstf in refute the charge of pme- 
tical oppression against the impenal city. 

The operations now canning on in Chios indicated suek an 
unexpected t^noration in Athenian affiurs, that a par^ in the 
island began to declare in favor of reunion witli Athens. Tbib 
Chian government were forced to summon ABtyochus^ witb his 
four Peloponnesian ships from Erythrse, to strengdwn tineiphand^ 
and keep down oppositicHi, by seinng hostages from die sas- 
peeted parties, as weD as by other precautions. While the Chiaiw 
were thus endangered at heme, the Athenian interest in Ioiua 
was still farther fortified by the arrival of a fresh armament fr^om 
Athens at Samos. Phrynichus, OnomaUde, and Skiromdes eoQ- 
Adcted a fleet of forty^ight triremes, some of them employed fbt 
^e transportation of hoplites ; of which latter there were aboard 
(me thousand Athenians, and fifleen hundred Argeians. Five 
hundred of these Argeians, having come to Athens witkeot ams^ 
#ere clothed with Athenian panoplies for service. Theaewly^ 
arrived armament imme^ately sailed from Samoa ta Mi^4^t> 
where it effected a disembarladoi^ in ooo||MactixMi with thoie 

"iinSiKiiv fiexpt Tore, Sienofy^oav. Xht ytp fiopoi fusrit AaiiMdaifawiovf, £v 
iyd ^bfirivj Maifiov^ffavrec &fM ic&i hM^p6vti(fttv, KtU 6a^ imdUtm ii mlUi 
eebrotc itrl r5 fiet^oVf ttot^ koX hso(Tfmi>vTo ixtrpurepev, Uc 
riii, 45. Oi Xioi . . . ir?>wac6ntm; *i»r«f rfiv 'E>l^iyv6»^, etc. 
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Atibenians who had been before watching the place from the 
island of Lade. The MilSsians mardied forth to give them battle ; 
mBStering eight hundred of their own hoplites, together with the 
Pelopooaeaian seamen of the five triremes brought across bj 
CfaalkideaB, and a body <^ troops, chiefly cavalry, yet with a few 
mercenary iM^lites, under the satrap Tissaphemes. Alkibiades, 
also, was present and engaged. The Argeians were so full of coa- 
tempt for the lonians of Miletus who stood opposite to them, that 
they rushed forward to the charge with great neglect of rank or 
evder ; a presumption which they expiated by an entire defeat} 
with the loss of three hundred men. But the Athenians on their 
wing were so completely victorious over the Peloponnesians and 
others opposed to them, that all the army of the latter, and even 
the Milesians themselves on returning from their pursuit of the 
Argeians, were forced to shelter themselves within the walls of 
the town. The issue of this combat excited much astonishment, 
inasmuch as, on each side, Ionian hoplites were victorious over 
i>orian.] 

For a moment, the Athenian army, masters of the fleld under 
l^e walls of Miletus, indulged the hope of putting that city under 
Uodkade, by a wdl across the isthmus which connected it with 
the continent But these hopes soon vanished when they were 
apprized, on the very evening of the battle, that the main Pelo- 
ponnesian and Sicilian fleet, fifty-five triremes in number, was 
actually in sight. Of these fifty-five, twenty-two were Sicilian, — 
twenty from Syracuse and two from Selinus, — sent at the press- 
ing instance of Hermokrat^s, and under his command, for the 
purpose of striking the final blow at Athens ; so at least it was 
anticipated, in the beginning of 412 b.c. The remaining thirty* 
three triremes being Peloponnesian, the whole fleet was placed 
luider the temporary command of Theramenes, until he could join 
the admiral Afityochus. Theramenes, halting first at the island 
of Lerus, — off the coast, towards the southward of Miletus,-* 
waa th^e first informed of the recent victory of the AtheniauSy 
so that he thought it prudent to take station for the night in the 
neighboring gulf of lasus. Here he was found by Alkibiad^ 
who came on horseback, in all haste, from Miletus to the Milesian 

» Thacjd.Yiii,25,26. . 
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town of TeichinsBa on that gulf. AlkiMadds etrenooadj ta^ei, 
him to lend immediate aid to the Mil^ians, 00 as to prorent the 
oonstrucdcm of the intended wall of blockade ; repfresenting that 
if that dty were captnred, all the h<^s of the PeloponaesiaBs ia 
Ionia would be extinguished. Accordingly, he prepared to snl 
thither the next morning : but, during the night, the Athenians 
thought it wise to abandon their position near Miletus and return to 
Samos with their wounded and their baggage. Having heard of tte 
arrival of Theramenes with his fleet, they preferred leaving their 
victory unimproved, to the hazard of a general battle. Two out 
of the three commanders, indeed, were at first inclined to take the 
latter course, insisting that the maritime honor of Athens would 
be tarnished by retiring before the enemy. But the third, Phiy- 
nichus, opposed with so much emphasis the proposition of fighting, 
that he at length induced his colleagues to retire. The fleet, he 
0aid, had not come prepared for fighting a naval battle, but full 
of hoplites for land-operations against Miletus : the numbers of 
the newly-arrived Feloponnesians were not accurately known; 
and a defeat at sea, under existing circumstances, would be utter 
ruin to Athens. Thucydid^s bestows much praise on Phrynichns 
for the wisdom of this advice, which was forthwith acted upon. 
The Athenian fleet sailed back to Samos ; from which place the 
Argeian hoplites, sulky with their recent defeat, demanded to be 
conveyed home.^ 

On the ensuing morning, the Peloponnesian fleet sailed from 
the gulf of lasus to Miletus, expecting to find and fight the Athe- 
nians, and leaving their masts, sails, and rig^ng — as was usual 
when going into action — at Teichiussa. Finding Miletus already 
relieved of the enemy, they stayed there only one day, in order to 
reinforce themselves with the twenty-five triremes which Chalkid- 
ens had originally brought thither, and which had been since 
blocked up by the Athenian fleet at Lad6, and then sailed back 
to Teichiussa to pick up the tackle there deposited. Beii^ now 
not far from lasus, the residence of Amorg^s, Tissaphem^ pas 
Buaded them to attack it by sea, in cooperation with his forces 
by land. No one at lasus was aware of the arrival of the Pelo* 
ponnesian fleet : the triremes approaching were supposed to be 

. » Thucyd. yiii, 26, 27. 
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Attoiimw and fiwids, «o that the plaee was Altered and taken 
by soi^Nrise ;i though strong in situatioii and fortifications, and 
defended bj a powerful band of Grecian mercenaries. The cap- 
ture of Ia»ia» in which the Sjracusa&s distinguished themselveSy 
was of signal advantage, from the abundant plunder which it 
diatribated among the army ; the place being rich from anoient 
date, and probaUj containing the accumulations of the satrap 
Pifsiithn^ father of Amorg^. It was .handed over to Tissa- 
phem^, along with ail the prisoners, for each head of whom he 
paid down a Dane stater, or twenty Attic drachmas, and along 
with Amorg^ himself, who had been taken alive, and whom the 
satrap was thus enabled to send up to Susa. The Grecian mer- 
cenaries captured in the place were enrolled in' the service of the 
captors, and sent bj land under Pedaritus to Erjthrae, in order 
that they might cross over from thence to Chios.^ 

Tlie arrival of the recent reinforcements to both the opposinj, 
fleets, and the capture of lasus, took place about the autumnal 
equinox or the end of September; at which period, the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet being assembled at Miletus, Tissaphemes paid to them 
the wages of the crews, at the rate of one Attic drachma per head 
per diem, as he had promised by his envoy at Sparta. But he 
at the same time gave notice for the future, — partly at the insti- 
gation of Alkibiades, of which more hereafter, — that he could not 
continue so high a rate of pay, unless he should receive expresa 
iostnK^ons from Susa ; and that, until such instructions came, 
he should give only half a drachma per day. TheramenSs, being 
only commander for the interim, until the junction with Astyo- 
chus, was indifferent to the rate at which the men were paid, — 
a miserable jealousy, which marks the low character of many of 

* Phrynichus the Athenian commander was afterwards displaced by the 
Athenians, — by the recommendation of Peisander, at the time when this 
displacement suited the purpose of the oligarchical conspirators, — on the 
charge of having abandoned and betrayed Amorges on this occasion, and 
caused the capture of lasus (Thucyd. viii, 54). 

Phrynichus and his colleagues were certainly guilty of grave omission in 
not sending notice to Amorg^s of the sudden retirement of the Athenian 
fleet from Miletus, the ignorance of which circumstance was one reason 
why Amorg^s mistook the Peloponnesian ships for Athenian. , 

■thucyd. viii, 28. 
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tibete Spartan afifoen, — - Imt the Syraoattn HMmuAvatds teiwMi- 
stmted so kradlj againat the redacdoa^ tiiat he obtained from 
Tisaaphem^ the promise of a slight increase above the heM 
drachma, thongh he could not snooeed in getting the ^tire dradima 
continued.^ For the present, however, the seamea were in good 
spirfts ; not merely from having received the high rate of paj, 
but from the plentifol booty recently acquired at lasus ;^ while 
Astyochus and the Chians were also greatly encouraged by the 
arrival of so large a fleet Nevertheless, the Athenians on their 
side were also reinforced by thirty-flve fresh triremes, wliM 
reached Samos under Strombichid^s, Charminus, and £ukt§Bioii. 
The Athenifw fleet from Chios was now recalled to Samos, where 
the commanders mustered their whole naval force, with a view 
of redividing it for ulterior operations. 

Considering that in the autumn of the preceding year, inune* 
diately after the Syracnsan disaster, the navy of Athei» had be^ 
no less scanty in number of ships than defective in equifmieB^ 
we read with amazmnent, that she had now at Samos no less than 
ime hundred and four triremes in full ccmdition and disposable to 
service, besides some others specially destined for the transport of 
tnx^s. Indeed, the total number which ^e had sent out, pot* 
ting together the separate squadrons, had been one hundred and 
twenty-eight.3 So energetic an effort, and so unexpected a reno- 
vation of afiairs from the hopeless prostration of last year, was 
Mich as no Grecian state except Athens could haveacoeinpHshed; 
nor even Athens herself, had she not been aided by that reserve 
fund, consecrated twenty years before through the longHBiglrted 
calculation of Perikl^. 

The Athenians resolved to employ thirty triremes in making m 
landing, and establishing a fortified post, in Chios ; and lots beiiig 

* Thucyd. viii, 29. What this new rate of pay was, or by what exact frac- 
tion it exceeded the half drachma, is a matter which the words of Tbucydid^ 
do not enable us to make out. None of the commentators can explain the 
text without admitting some alteration or omission of words : nor do any 
of the explanations given appear to me convincing. On the whole, I incline 
to consider the conjecture and explanation given by Paulmier and Dobree 
as more plausible than that of Dr. Arnold and GoUer, or of Foppo and 
Hennann. « Thucyd. viii, M. 

■ Thucyd. viii, 30 ; compan Dr. Amold's note. 
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iwfm among the gwetato^Slronrfwdridfawyhtiiootheft 
MBigaed to die oomnMUid. The other seYeDty-foor trireaiet, 
gemaining oiMten of the sea, made desoeats near Miletasy and 
in vain tried to proToke the Felq[x>imeBiaa fleet oat of that 
harbc^. It was some time before Astjoohus actually went thither 
to assume his new oommand, being engaged in operations near to 
Chios, which island had been left comparatively free by the 
recall of the Athenian fleet to the general muster at Samoa. 
Going forth with twenty triremes, — ten Peloponnesian and tea 
Chian, — he made a fruitless attack upon Fteleus,the Athenian 
fortified post iu the £rythr«Ban territory ; after which he sailed 
to Klaxomenffiy recently retxansferred from the conlinent to the 
iM^boring islet He here — in conjunction 'with Tamds, the 
Persian general of the district — enjoined the Klazomeniana 
agj^axk to break with Athens, to leave their islet, and to take up 
their reaidenGe inland at Daphnus, where the philo-Peloponnesian 
party among them still remained established since the former 
Yerolt This demand being rejected, he attacked Kktzomeno^ 
but was repulsed, although the town was unfortified, and was 
presently driven off by a severe stc»rm, from which he found 
flheltor at Kym6 and Fhokaea* Some of his ships sheltered them- 
aelves during the same storm on certain islets near to and belcmg* 
log to Klazomenss ; on which they remained eight days, destroying 
and plundering the property of the inhabitants, and then rejoined 
Astyochus. That admiral was now anxious to make an attempt 
<m Lesbos, £r(»n which he received envoys promising revolt from 
Athens. But the Corinthiaus and others in his fleet were so 
averse to the enterprise, that he was forced to relinquish it and 
■ail badL to Chios ; his fleet, before it arrived there, being again 
dbpersed by the storms, frequent in the month of November.^ 

Meanwhile Pedaritus, despatehed by land from Miletus, — at 
the head of the mercenary force made prisoners at lasus, as well 
as of ^ve hundred of the Peloponnesian seamen who had origi- 
nally crossed the sea with ChaUkideus, and since served as hop- 
]ites, — had reached ErythraB and from thence crossed the 
channel to Chios. To him and to the Chians, Astyochus now 
proposed to undertake the expedition to Lesbos ; but he experi- 

»Thttcyd.viii,Sl,8a. 
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enoed f^m them the same rehietanoe m ftea tiie Gortndiiaiis, a 
strong ppoof that the tone of feeling in Lesbos had been found to 
be decidedlj {^lo-Athenian on the former expeditioB. Pedmri- 
ttts even peremptorily refbsed to let him have the GUan triremes 
for any such purpose, an act of direct Insubordiiiation in a Lace* 
d»monian officer towards the admind-in-chie^ which Astyodiiis 
resented so strongly, that he immediately left Chios for Mil^tos, 
carrying away with him all the Peloponnesian triremes, and 
telling the Chians, in terms of strong displeasure, that they miglit 
look in vain to him for aid, if they should come to need it. He 
halted with his fleet for the night under the headland of Korykua 
(in the Erythrsean territory), on the north side ; but while there, he 
received an intimation of a supposed plot to betray £rythr» by 
means of prisoners sent back from the Athenian station at Samoa. 
Instead of pursuing his voyage to Miletus, he therefbre returned 
on the next day to Erythrse to investigate this plot, which turned 
out to be a stratagem of the prisoners themselves in order to- 
obtain their liberation.^ 

The fact of his thus going back to Erythr», instead of porsa- 
ii&g his voyage, proved, by accident, the salvation of his fleet 
For it so happened that on that same night the Athenian fleet, 
under Strombichid§s — thirty triremes, accompanied by 9ome 
triremes carrying hoplites — had its station on the southern side 
of the same headland. Neither knew of the position of the other, 
and Astyochus, had he gone forward the next day towards Mild* 
tus, would have fallen in with the superior numbers of his enemy. 
He &rther escaped a terrible storm, which the Athenians encoan- 
tered when they doubled the headland going northward. I>e* 
scrying three Chian triremes, they gave chase, but the storm 
became so violent that even these Chians had great difficulty in 
making their own harbor, while the three foremost Athenian 
ships were wrecked on the neighboring shore, all the crews either 
perishing or becoming prisoners.^ The rest of the Athenian fleet 
found shelter in the harbor of Phoenikus on the opposite midn- 
land, under the lofly mountain called Mimas, north of Erythrao. 

As soon as weather permitted, they pursued their voyage to 
Lesbos, from which island they commenced their operations <^ 

» Thucyd. vui, 32, 83. « Thucyd. riii, 33, 84. 
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wy»^ikg Chios and e^^lishing in it a permaneat fortified post. 
Havii^ traafiported their land-foroe across from Lesbos, tbej 
oceapied a strong maritime site called Delphinium^ seemio^j a 
pRj^eeting cape having a sheltered harfo<Mr on each side, not far 
from the oitj of duos.^ Thej bestowed great labor and time 
' in fortifying this post^ Ix^h on the land and the sea-sidey dur- 
ing which process they were scarcely interrupted at all either 
by the Chiansy or by Fedaritus and his garris<Mi ; whose inaction 
arose not merely from the discouragement of the previous defeats^ 
but from the poliUcal dissension which now reigned in the city. 
AstrcMag philo-Athenian party had pronounced itself; and though 
Tydeus its leader was seised by Fedaritus and put to death, still, 
las remaining partisans were so numerous, that the government 
was brought to an oligarchy narrower than ever, and to the 
eactreme of jealous precaution, not knowing whom to trust. Jn 
a^e €£ numerous messages sent to Mil^us, intreating succor, 
astd representing the urgent peril to wMch this greatest 
among all the Ionian allies of Sparta was exposed, As|^oehus 
adhered to his parting menaces, and refused compliance. Hie 
indignant Fedaritus sent to prefer compkdnt against him at 
Sparta as a traitor. Meanwhile the fortress at Delphinium ad- 
vaiiced so near towards completion, that Chios began to suffer 
fmn it as much, as Athens suffered from Dekeleia, with the 
further misfortune of being blocked up by sea. The slaves in 
this wealthy island — chiefly foreigners acquired by purchase, 
but more numerous than in any other Grecian state except La- 
eoma — were emboldened by the manifest superiority and assured 
position of the invaders to desert in crowds ; and the loss arising, 
not merely from their flight, but from the valuable information 
and aid which they gave to the enemy was immense.^ The dis* 

* Thucyd. viii, 34-38. As24iviov — Xi fie vac ^X^i etc- 
That the Athenians should select Lesbos on this occasion as the base of 
their operations, and as the immediate scene of last preparations, against 
Chios, — was only repeating what they had once done before (c. 24), and 
what they again did afterwards (c. 100). I do not feel the difficulty which 
strikes Dobree and Dr. ThirlwaU. Doubtless Delphinium was to the north 
of the city of Chios. 

' Thucyd. viii, 38-40. About the slayes in Chios, see the extracts from 
Theopompos and Nymphoddrus in Athenssus, ri, p. 265. 
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Ire00 of the kland increased every ^j, nor ooukl anytbiiig 
relieve it exc^t succor from witliout, which A^yochns still 
withheld. 

ThAt officer, on reaching Militns, found the Peloponnesiflii 
force on the Asiodc side of the ^gean just reinforced hj a 
squadron of twelve triremes ander Dorieus ; chiefly from Thnrii, 
which had undergone a political revolution since the Atheniaa 
disaster at Syracuse, and was now decidedly in the hands of the 
active philo-Laconian party ; the chief persons friendly to A^ 
eos having been exiled.^ Dorieus and his squadron, crossing the 
iBgean in its southern latitude, had arrived safely at Knidos, 
which had already been conquered by Tissaphem^ frcmi Athens, 
and had received a Persian garrison.^ Orders were sent from 
MUStus ^at half of this newly-arrived squadion should remain 
on guard at Knidns, while the other half should cruise near the 
Triopian cape to intercept the trading vessels from Egypt. But 
the Athenicms, who had also learned the arrival of Dorieus, sent 
a powerful squadron from Scunos, which captured all diese six 
triremes off Cape Triopium, though the crews escaped ashore. 
They farther made an attempt to recover Knidus, which was 
very nearly successful, as the town was unfortified on the sea- 
side. On the morrow the attack was renewed, — but additiooid 
defences had been provided during the night, while the crews of 
the ships captured near Triopium had come in to help, — so that 
the Athenians were forced to return to Samos without any fiirther 
advantage than that of ravaging the Knidian territory. Asty- 
ochtts took no step to intercept them, nor did he think himself 
strong enough to keep the sea against the seventy-four Athenian 
triremes at Samos, though his fleet at Miletus was at this moment 
in high condition. The rich booty acquired at lasus was unooA- 

That from Nymphodonis appears to bo nothing but a romantic local 
legend, connected with the Chapel of the Kind-hearted Hero ('Hpwof evfie- 
vovf ) at Chios. 

Even in antiquity, though the institution of slavery was universal and 
noway disapproved, yet the slave-trade, or the buying and selling of slaves, 
was accounted more or less odious. 

* See the life of Lysias the Rhetor, in Dionysius of Halikamassus, c. i, p. 
453, Beisk., and in Plutarch, Vit. x, Orat. p. 835. 

• Thucyd. viii, 35-109. 
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smned ; the Milesians were zeidoiis in tbe conMerate cause ; 
while the pay from Tissaphem^ oontinned to foe sapplied wi<li 
tolerable regularity, though at the reduced rate mentioned a little 
above.i 

Though the Peloponnesians had yet no ground of complaint — 
such as they soon came to have — against the satrap for irregu- 
larity of payment, still, the powerful fleet now at Mil^us inspired 
the commanders with a new tone of confidence, so that they 
became ashamed of the stipulations of that treaty to which Chal- 
ki4eus and Alkibiadds> when first landing at Mil^os with their 
scanty armament, bad submitted* Accordingly Astyocfane^ shortly 
alter his arriyal at Miletus, and even before the departure of 
Theramenes, — whose functions had expired when he had handed 
oyer the fleet, — insisted on a fresh treaty with Tiasaphmti^ 
which was agreed on, to the f<^lowing effebt : *— 

^ Convention and alliance is concluded, on the foUoWing condi<« 
tions, between the Lacedasmonians, with their allies, and km§ 
Darius, his sons, and Tissaphern^ The Laeedsemoiiians and 
their allies shi^l not attack or injure any i^rntxxty or mxy ci^ 
which belongs to Darius, or has belonged to his fath^ or smcea* 
tors ; nor shall they raise any tribute irom any of the said eitieB. 
I^either Darius nor any of his subjects sIkQI attadc or injure tte 
Lacedaemonians or their allies. Should the Lacedsemonians or 
their allies have any occasion for the king, et should the ka^ 
have any occasion for the Lacedaemonians or thdr allies, k* 
each meet, as much as may be, the wishes expressed by the other. 
Both will carry on jointly the war against Athens and her alUes : 
neither party shall bring the war to a close, without mutual oon« 
sent The king shall pay and ke^ any army jrleach he may 
have sent for, and which may be em^doyed in his territory. J£ 
any of the cities parties to this oonventi<m shall attack the kiag^S 
territory, the rest engage to hinder them, and to defend the king 
with their best power. And if any one within the king's terri- 
tory, or within the territory subject to him,2 shall attack the 

* Thneyd. Ttii, 05, 3S. koI yhp fticr^dc idiSoro ApKoivtcj^t etc. 

• Thucyd. Tiii, 37. Kal ifv nc r€nf i p t^ ^aaiXSoc X^P9 ^ SeifC 
pmtriXt^i &f>X^h ^'ri ^^ AaKcdatfioviov lij ^ r&i> ivfifi&xcnf, paaiXtbg 
KuXveru> Kot Afivvercj Hard, rd dvvarov. 

The distinction here drawn between ihe hinges territory^ and the territory 
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LaoedflemoBiaiifi <Nr thmr allies^ ilie king Bhall hinder them, and 
lend his best defensive aid." 

Looked at with the eyes of Fan-Hellenk patric^m, this 
second treaty of Astyochus and Theramenes was less disgraoefol 
than the first treaty of Chalkideus. It did not formally prodaim 
that all those Grecian cities which had ever belonged to the kii^ 
or to his anoe^rs, should still be considered as his subjects, nor 
did it pledge the Lacedsemonians to aid the king in hindering 
any of them from achieving their liberty. 'It still admitted, 
however, by implication, the same nndiminished extent of the 
kang^s dominion, as it had stood when at its maximum under his 
piedecessors ; the same undefined rights of the king to meddle 
with Greeian affairs ; the same unqualified abandonment of all 
the Greeks on the continent of Asia. The conclusion of this 
treaty was the last act performed by Theramenes, who was lost 
al sea shofrdy afterwards, on his voyage home^ in a small boat, 
no one knew how.^ 

Astyochus, now alone in command, was still importuned by 
the nigent solicitations of the distressed Chians for relief, and, 
IB spite of his reluctance, was compelled by the murmurs of his 
own army to lend an ear to them, when a new incident happened 
which gave him* at least a good pretext for directing his attention 
southward. A Feloponnesian squadron of twenty-seven triremes 
mder the c(Hnmand of Antisthenes, having started from Cape 
Malea about the winter tropic or dose of 412 b.c^ had first 
crossed the sea to Melos, where it dispersed ten Athenian tri- 
remes and captnred three of them ; then afterwards, from appre- 
hension that these ftt^tive Athenians would make known its 
api»oach at Samos, had made a long circuit round by Krete, and 
thus ultimatdy reached Kaunus at the southeastern extremity 
of Asia Minor. This was the squadron which Kalligeitus and 

(wer which ths king holds empire^ desenres notice. By the fonner phrase, is 
understood, I presume, the continent of Asia, which the court of Sum 
looked upon, together with all its inhabitants, as a freehold exceedingly 
sacred and peculiar (Herodot. i, 4): by the latter, as much as the satrap 
should find it convenient to lay hands upon, of that which had once b^ 
longed to Darius son of Hystaspes or to Xerxes, in the plenitude of their 
power. 

' Thncyd. viii, 38. anoirXeov h KeXijn A^vi^erai. 
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limagoiM had eaused to be equipped, baring come orer tot tlml 
purpose a year before as enroys from the satrap Phamaba^tM* 
Antisthenes was instracted first to get to Miletus and put himself 
in concert with the main Lacedaemonian fleet ; next, to forward 
diese triremes, or another squadron of equal force under Eleafw 
dius, to the Hellespont, for the purpose of cooperating with Phaf • 
nabazus against the Athenian dependencies in that region. 
Eleven Spartans, the chief of whom was Lichas, accompanied 
Antisthen^s, to be attached to Astyochus as advisers, according 
to a practice not unusual with the Lacedaemonians. These men 
were not only directed to review the state of aliair» at Miietofi^ 
and exercise control coordinate with Astyochus, but even empow- 
ered, if they saw reason, to dismiss that admiral himself, upon 
whom the compliunts of Pedaritns fh)m Chios had cast suspieiottl 
and to appoint Antisthen^ in his place.i 

No sooner had Astyochus learned at Mildtus the arrival of An* 
tlflthen^ at Eaunus, than he postponed all idea of lending aid to 
Chios, and sailed immediately to secure his junction with the 
twenty*seven new triremes as well as with the new Spartan coon- 
sdilors. In his voyage southward he captured the city of Kd% 
unfortified and half-mined by a recent earthquake, and then paM^ 
(^ on to Knidus ; where the inhabitants strenuously urged hifli 
to go forwaid at once, even without disembarking his met^ 
in order that he might surprise an Athenian squaditm 0^ 
twenty triremes under Charmlnus ; which had been despatched 
from Samos, after the news received from Melos, in order t# 
attack and repel the squadron nnder Antisthen^. Oharmtfioi^ 
having his station at SymS, was cruising near lUiodes and tlte 
tiykian coast, to watch, though he had not been able to keep 
back, the Peloponnesian fleet just arrived at Kaunus. lotldi 
position he was found by the far more numerous fleet of Ast]^ 
ochus, the approach of which he did not at all expect. But iAm 
naxky and hazy weather had so dispersed it, that Charmtntii, 
seeing at first only a few ships f^art from the rest, mistook them 
f» the smaller squadron of new-comers. Attacking the tfl^ 
remes thus seen, he at first gained considerable advantage, dia- 

*Thtteyd.riii, 3d. Kal etprjro aifrolc, k UlTinrov a^iKOftevotf( rAt re 
AXXov iifvtirifteXeltf^at, j ftiXXei dpitrra iietv, eM. 
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abHiig tlu«e aad dami^;ing Bereral ot&en. But i^reseiitlj the 
dispersed vessels of the main fleet came in sight and dosed 
xoond him, so that he was foroed to make the best speed in 
eacapingy first to the island called Teutlussa, next to JSalikamas- 
gas* He did not effect his escape without the loss of six ships ; 
while the victorious Peloponnesians, after erecting their trophy 
on .the island of Sjm§, returned to Knidus, where the entire fleet, 
including the twenty-seven triremes newly arrived, was now 
iinited.1 The Athenians in Samos — whose affairs were now in 
confusion, from causes which will be explained in the ensuing 
diapter — had kept no watch on the mov^nents of the main 
Peloponnesian fleet at Miletus, and seem to have been ignorant 
of its departure until they were apprised of the defeat of Char- 
minus. They then sailed down to Sym^, took up the sails and 
rigging belonging to that squadron, which had been there depos- 
ited, and then, after an attack upon Loiyma, carried back their 
whole fleet, probably including the remnant of the squadron of 
Chamunus, to Samos.^ 

Though the Peloponnesian fleet now assembled at Eiiidna 
consisted of ninety-four triremes, much superi<»r in number to 
the Athenian, it ^d not try to provoke any general action. The 
time of Lichas and his brother commissioners was at first spent 
in negotiations with Tissaphem^s, who had joined them at Kdh 
dus, and against whom they found a strong feeling of disoonteni 
prevalent in the fleet. That satrap — now acting greatly under 
the advice of AlkibiadSs, of which also more in the coming 
chapter — had of late become slack in the Pelop^inesian caude, 
and irregular in furnishing pay to their seamen, during the laat 
weeks of their stay at Miletus. He was at the same time full oi 
promises, paralyzing all their operations by assurances that be 
was bringing up the vast fleet of Phenicia to their aid : bat in 
reality his object was, under fair appearances, merely to prolong 
the contest and waste the strength of both parties. Arriving in 
the midst of this state of feeling, and discussing with Tissapher- 
n§s the future conduct of the war, Lichas not only exp^ssed dis- 

* Thucyd. viii, 42. 

* Thucyd. viii, 43. This defeat of Charmfnns is made the subject of a 
jest by Aristophanes, Thesmophor. 810, with the note of Panlmier. 
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pleasiare at his past conduct, but even protested i^inst the two 
conventions ocmcluded by Chalkideas and hj Theramen^s, as 
being, both the oae and the other, a disgrace to the Hellenic 
name. By the express terms of the former, and by the implica- 
tions of the latter, not merely all the islands of the ^gean, but 
even Thessaly and Boeotia, were acknowledged as subject to Per- 
sia ; 80 that Sparta, if she sanctioned such conditions, would be 
merely imposing upon the Greeks a Persian sceptre, instead of 
gen^id freedom, for which she professed to be struggling. Lichas, 
declaring that he would rather renounce all prospect of Persian 
pay, ^lan submit to such conditions, proposed to negotiate for a 
fresh treaty upon other and better terms, a proposition whidi 
Tissaphem^ rejected with so much indignation as to depart with- 
01^ settling anything.! 

His desertion did not discourage the Peloponnesian counsellors. 
FoBsessi&g a fleet larger than they had ever before had united 
hk Asia, together with a numerous body of allies, they calculated 
on being able to get money to pay their men without Persian aid ; 
tuid an invitation, which they just now received from various 
powerful men at Rhodes, tended to strengthen such confidence. 
The island of Rhodes, inhabited by a Dorian population consid- 
erable in number as well as distinguished for nautical skill, was 
at this time divided between three separate city governments, as 
it had been at the epoch of the Homeric Catalogue, — Lindus, 
lalysus, and £[ameirus ; for the city called Rhodes, formed by a 
eoalescence of all these three, dates only from two or three years 
after the period which we have now reached. Invited by several 
of the wealthy men of the island, the Peloponnesian fleet first 
attacked Eameirus, the population of which, intimidated by a 
force of ninety-four triremes, and altogether uninformed of their 
approach, abandoned their city, which had no defences, and fled 
to the mountains.9 All the three Rhodian towns, destitute of 

» Thucyd. viii, 43. 

■ Thucyd. viii, 44. 01 tT ig t^p Todov, hnKvpvKevofiivuv dird rdv <^vya- 
Twrdrwv avdpCWf ttjv yvdfifiv elxov irXetv^ etc. 

...Kat fTpoaPaXovTec Kafieip<,> r^f ToSittc irp^ry, vavol riffffopai xal 
kwevfiKovTafk^e^o^riaav filv Toi>c 7roAAot)f, ovk elSorac tH 
trpaoaofievaj xal itjtvyoVy aX'Xoc tc koI dreixtoTov oijOTjc r^C ffo^ewf, etc 

We have to remark here, as on former occasions of revolts amcmg the 
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ikiifieatioiis, w^e par^y penoaded, pwplij fiigiiteBe^ into Ae 
flep of revolting firom Athens and allying tbemaehres witii tlM Pel« 
oponnetians. The Athenian fleet, whose commandftrs were jiifl4 
aow too busy with political intrigue to keep due military watciiy 
arrived from Samos toe late to save Rhodes, and presendy roH 
tamed to the former island, leaving detadiments at C&alk^ and 
Kds to harass the Feloponnesians with desultory attadks. 

The Feloponnesians now levied from the Rhodians a oontriha- 
tkm of thirty-two talents, and adopted the island as the mam statioe 
for their fleet, instead of Miletus. We can expkin this diange 
ixf place by their recent unfriendly discussum with Tissapfaemdai 
and tiieir desire to be more out of his reach.l But what we can* 
aot so easily explain, is, that they remahied on the island wkk' 
out any movement or military action, and actually hauled thair 
triremes ashore, for the space of no less than eighty days ; that 
10, firom about the middle of January to the end of Mai^ 
411 B.C. While their powerful fleet of ninety^four triremei^ 
auperior to that of Athens at Samos, was thus lying idle, iheiv 
allies in Chios were known to be suffering severe and increaaiag 
distress, and repeatedly pressing for aid: ^ moreover, the proaui^ 
ef sending to cooperate with Phamabasras against the Athenlaii 
d^endendes on the Hellespont, remained unperformed.^ We 
may impute such extreme military slackness mainly to the insidi* 
ens policy of Tissaphem^s, now playing a double game betwe^l 
8parta and Athens. He still kept up inteUigence with the FelD>> 
ponnesians at Rhodes, paralyzed their energies by assnraaeoe 
that the Phenidan fleet was actually on its waj ^ sid them, and 
insured the success of these intrigues by Inibes distributed peiw 



dependent allies of Athens, that the general population of the allied city 
manifests no preyious discontent, nor any spontaneous disposition to rerolt. 
The powerful men of the island — those who, if the goyemment was deme* 
eratical, formed the oligarchical minority, but who formed the goyemment 
itself, if oligarchical — conspire and bring in the Feloponnesian force, on- 
ksewn to the body of the citizens, and thus leaye to the latter no ftee 
ehoice. The real feeling towards Athens on the part of the body of the 
eitiaena is one of simple acquiescence, with little attachment on the one 
hand, yet no hatied, or sense of practical suffering, on the other. 

» Thucyd. yiii, 44 : compare c. 67. • Thucyd. riii, 40-Se. 

• Thneyd. yiii, S9. 
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fBenafij among the generals and the trierarchs. Even Astjochoa, 
tlie general-in-cbief, took his share in this corrupt bargain, against 
which not <xie stood oat except the Syracusan Hermokrat^s.^ 
Stack prolonged inaction of the armament, at the moment of its 
greatest force, was thus not simply the fruit of honest mistake, 
like the tardiness of Nikias in Sicily, but proceeded from the dis- 
honesty and personal avidity of the Peloponnesian officers. 

I have noticed, on more than one previous occasion, the many 
evidences which exist of the prevalence of personal corruption *- 
efven in its coarsest form, that of direct bribery — among the 
leading Greeks of all the dties, when acting individually. Of 
sneh evidences the incident here recorded id not the least remark- 
able. Nor ou^t this general fact ever to be forgotten by those 
who discuss the question between oligarchy and democracy, as it 
stood in the Greciaii world. The confident pretensions put forth 
by the wealthy and <digarofaical Greeks to superior virtue, publie 
as well as private, — and the quiet repetition, by various writers 
nodem and andent, of the laudatory epithets implying such as* 
•omed virtue, — are so far from being borne out by history, that 
these individuals were perpetually ready as statesmen to betray 
their countrymen, or as generals even to betray the interests of their 
soldiers, for the purpose of acquiring money themselves. Of course^ 
it is not meant that this was true of all of them ; but it was true sitf* 
ficiently often, to be reckoned upon as a contingency more than 
probable. If, speaking on the average, the leading men of a 
Gredan community were not above the commission of political 
misdeeds thus palpable, and of a nature not to be disguised even 
from themselves, far less would they be above the vices, always 
more or less mingled with self-delusion, of pride, power-seeking, 
party-antipathy or sympathy, love of ease, etc. And if the com- 
munity were to have any chance of guarantee against such abuses, 
it could only be by full license of accusation against delinquents, 



> Thacyd. riii, 45. Suggestions of AlkibiadSs to Tissaphemds — Ka2 
rodf Tpitfpapxovc iulI ro^ arpanfyai^ rtiv iroXeuv ididaaKev &<TTe dSvra 
X p V f* <* ''' fit airbv velaaiy Ckore ^vyx^PV^'^i ravra kavr^^ 
wX^ TQV IvpaKoaUav roitTov dhf'EpfiOKpartfcijvavnoih'o ft6vof ivlp ro0 
^fiiravToc ^fifiaxuioB. 

About the bribes to Astyochiu himseU; see also c. SO. 

VOL. yn. 26oe. 
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and oertaintj of trial before judges identified in interest with Ite 
people themselves. Such were the secarities whieh the Gredan 
democracies, especially that of Athens, tried to provide ; in a 
manner not always wise, still less always effeetaai, but assuredly 
justified, in the amplest manner, by the urgency and prevalttHSe 
0f the evil. Yet in the common representations given of Athe- 
nian affairs, this evil is overlooked or eyaded ; the precautioiis 
taken against -it are denounced as so many evidences of demo- 
eratical iU-t^nper and injustice ; and the class of men, through 
whose initiatory action alone such precautions WM*e enforced, are 
held up to scorn as demagogues and iyeophanU. Had these Pdt- 
opennesian generab 'and trierarchs, who under the influence of 
bribes wasted two important months in inaction, been Athenians, 
tiiere might have been some chance of their being tried and pun- 
ished ; though eyen at Athens the chance of impunity to offend- 
ers, through powerfbl political dubs and other sinister arttficee, 
was much greater than it ought to haye been. So littie is it oon- 
aistent with the truth, however often affirmed, that judicial aceo- 
■ation was too easy, and judicial condemnation too fVequent. 
When the judicial precautions provided at Athens are looked at, 
as they ought to be, side by side with the evil, they will be fooad 
imperfect, indeed, both in the scheme and in the working, but 
certainly neither uncalled for nor over-severe. 
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